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PEE FACE. 


As Editor of this scries of Articles^ it is incumbent 
on me to explain the circumstances under wliich tlie re- 
j)ublicatioii was originally conceived, not so much with a 
view to recommend its worth, as to justify the reserve I 
have exercised in curtailing or modifying my author's text, 
as well as to account for my ovui apparent shortcomings. 

The expediency of a re-issue of these Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Essays in a collected form, was first 
suggested by the known and increasing demand for 
the already rare coincs of the volumes of the ^ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Eengal,' in which they were 
embodied ; and the impression that the papers them- 
selves, albeit of old date, were still sufficiently per- 
fect in their details to merit the continued attention 
of the learned ; an undertaking that was still further 
recommended by the supposition that the illustrative 
yopper-plates, of the author's own execution, were 
^available for immediate use, under the liberal con- 
cession of his executors. 

This design, in its confined outline, met with ready 
encouragement from ]Mr. Austin, tlic enterpii^^^iog printer 
of Hertford ; and hence printing was commenced, and 
jnocceded with to some extent, under the intention, on 
my part, of little more than mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion, with occasional references to, or quotations from. 
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more recent Avorks. While progressing in the examina- 
tion of eacli Essay, as it chanced to be required for the 
compositor, I felt that it was desirable to extend my 
supplementary notes and additions far beyond what I 
had at first contemplated ; and gradually the question 
suggested itself, whether it would not be preferable to 
myself, and more advantageous to the work, to re-cast and 
re-write the several articles illustrative of the already- 
prepared plates, so as to bring the former up to the 
present state of our knowledge, without condemning 
the reader to follow the progressive lessons that 
Prinsep taught himself and others, as he advanced in 
his novel discoveries, which may be said to have been 
limited more by the incoming of materials, than by any 
defect of his own talent, or power of combination. As 
this impression forced itself upon my notice coincidently 
with the disclosure of the loss of a considerable number 
of the original copper-plates, I proposed the altemath^e 
to Mr, Austin ; but as a large portion of the first volume 
had already been completed, and for other reasons which 
it is needless to recapitulate, this course was not adopted. 

For my OAvn share in the work, as it now stands, I 
have to claim much indulgence, I in no wise pretend to 
the qualifications necessary to have done it full justice, 
and the transition from the position of an editor 
seeking merely to preserve the works of a writer 
whom he admires, and undertaking to correct the 
press of a reprint of the original matter, to the 
responsibilities of a commentator and critic on that 
author's text, is necessarily wide and marked: for 
the latter office it wMl be seen that I w\as but in- 
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differently prepared ; and in further explanation I 
may add, that not only were many of the subjects 
embraced in these Essays entirely new to me, but, 
owing to the irregular demand for ^copy,’ I have at 
times had but scant opportunity of rectification or 
revision of the standard text. 

Under these somewhat conflicting asj^ects, it will 
be seen that the ^flan of the work has been considerably 
modified during its progress through the press, — the 
first design being confined to a reprint of James Prin- 
sep’s I^umismatic Essays alone, while the subsequent 
arrangement tended rather to the suppression of much 
of the comparatively obsolete matter, — which, however, 
has generally been met by a mere reduction in the size 
of the tyj)e ; while, in desiring to make the book a 
more complete record of the general circle of Indian 
Antiquities, I have eventually been led to incorj)orate 
in these pages the substance of many of my author’s 
memoirs on Archaeological and Pahnographical subjects, 
which do not properly come under the heading of 
Numismatic studies. 

In reference to the vexed question of the tran- 
scription of Oriental words, I have adopted the com- 
promise of preserving, in their English form, all such 
terms as have been received into our language and be- 
come fixed and sanctioned by custom, whatever the cor- 
rectness of the orthographical expression tlius obtained. 
Having admitted this amount of latitude, consistency 
became at once impossible ; but, in addition to the 
inherent difficulties of the application of any one uni- 
form system to the transliteration of languages of 
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diver.se cirticulatious, ^ve liuve, in tlie following pages, 
contributions from many lands, of various epoelis, 
and undefined local and linguistic ramifications, the 
orthographical discrepancies of which it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to reconcile* So that, however easy it 
might appear to be to follow the literal exactitude 
of pure Sanskrit, it becomes a different task when 
Semitisins intervene, or when provincial or unlettered 
scribes have had to deal with the composition of docu- 
ments more or less shaped after the classic tongue. 
For the rest, in the present instance, I have been 
desirous chiefly of avoiding the pedantry of need- 
lessly correcting, not alone my own author’s varying 
orthography, in which he followed progressively his 
owm improving knowledge of Oriental languages, but 
I have intentionally retained many of the indepeudGutly 
devised Anglicisms of the miscellaneous contributors, 
with whose personal and individual identities so much 
of the history of ^Prinsep’s Journar is associated. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the many friends 
and coadjutors who have assisted me Avith information 
or new materials, Avhose aid, in either ease will, I 
trust, be found duly acknowledged each in its fitting 
place. 
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[Since the sheets of this work have been put to press, I 
have been favoured by ^Ir. Gibbs, of the Bombay C ixil Service, 
^uth the following notice of a highly important and hitherto 
unpublished coin, bearing the joint names of Euthydemus and 
Agathocles. Other medals, having similar combinations of 
names of carB' Bactrian potentates, have been described and 
commented upon at p. 27, vol. i., and pp. 178, 183, voL ii. 
In these cases, the obverse bears the head and titular designa- 
tion AiOAOTOT 2nTHF02 in coujunction with the usual reverse 
type of that monarch's proper coinage, but impressed severally 
with the epigraphs, ba2iaetonto: 2 AFAeoKAEOTS aikaiot and 

BA2IAET0NT02 ANTIMAXOT ©EOT. 

The second of these pieces, as has been remarked, is a cast, 
and therefore liable to suspicion in the possible combination of an 
obverse of one medal with the reverse of another ; and, knowing 
the facility and success with w^hich Bactrian coins arc manu- 
factured for English collectors, I should be diffident of endors- 
ing the genuineness of the present piece, did not the discrimi- 
nation Mr. Gibbs has previously exercised in his selection of 
coins lead me to declare my general confidence in his acumen 
as a Numismatist. 

“ I. — A Tt'tradruclim. Obi . Head of King to the right, beardless, with fillet. 
Inscription ET0TAHMOT ©EOT. Head rather resembles Xo. 11, pi. i., Wilson’s 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ but older Jiff. Hercules, naked, sitting on a rock, on 

whit h liis left hand re^t" ; the right hand holds a club in a perpcndii'ular direction, 
with the head downwards. Inscription BA2IAET0NT05 ArA0OKAEOT2 AIKAIOT 
MoiK'g. Xo, 6 c, pi. xi. c. 

Another interesting coin, cited by Mr. Gibbs, is — 

“II — A Drachm. Oh. Head of King, with helmet and fillet, to the right 
In'^cnption BA2IAET2 MEFAS ETKPATIAH2 Hev. Two heads to right, male 
and fenirde. In-diption HAIOKAEOT2 KAI AAOAIKH5. iVIonog, No. 13 
pi \i. 

[X B. — The coin maiked as !Mr. Brereton’s in note 2, p. ISO, vol, ii , ha.s lateh 
passed into the possession of Lieut. -General Fox, who hn-^, however, most liberally 
pi rmitte<l nm to engrave the profile on the obverse, even to the detriment of the 
complete novelty of the piece, whiidi he had designed to reserve foi a future seiios of 
a piiblu atiou on rare and inedited coins from his own collection ] 
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James Prixsep was the seventh son of Mr. John Prinsep, 
alderman of London, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Queenborough, during the administration of Lord 
Sidiuouth, and after the return of William Pitt to power in 
1804. Mr. John Prinsep had amassed a considerable fortune in 
India, where he married a sister of Mr. James Peter Auriol, 
Secretary to GoAcrnment in the time of AVarren Hastings, 
and descended from an ancient Protestant family originally 
settled at Chartres, in Languedoc. In the year 1T8T he 
returned to England, and soon after engaged in business as 
an East India agent and Italian silk merchant. As a pro- 
prietor of East India Stock, he was distingiUNhed by his 
advocacy of the policy which had for its object the opening 
of the commerce of India to the free competition of British 
merchants, a policy which he lived to see adopt('d, but in 
the beiieticial results of which he did not participate', having 
become involved in the general commercial crisis which 
occurred at the close of the Revolutionary War. In con- 

^ Mr. Ilrnry T. Prinsep has favored me with thi'; notice of tiie life of his 
hrotlior. — Ed, 
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>ec[U(Hicc, however, of hi^ coiiiicctioii with Iiidui no lewer than 
seven of his sons, including the subject of this luenioir, 
obtained employment or sought a career in that country. 

James Prinsep was born on the ^^^Oth August, 1*99. He 
was distinguished almost from infancy for habits of exactness 
and minute attention to whatever fairly attracted his mind. 
Many of the productions of his ingenuity and skill Avere long 
retained bv members ol the family as memorials ol unusual 
talent displayed at a very early age. One of these is remark- 
able. It is the model of a carriage, Avith springs and lamps 
complete, Avith doors and AvindoAvs opening and shutting, and 
steps letting doAA'n, at Avill : its size in the AA^hole does not 
exceed six inches. 

Mr. John Prinsep, having remoA^ed his family to Clifton in 
the year 1809, James Avas ^ent to school at jVlr. Bullock’s 
Avith his tAvo younger brothers, Thomas and Augu>tus, and 
for two years had the benefit of the instruction and dhciplhie 
of that seminary. The remainder of his education aatis 
irregular, the result of lessons at home, and occasional aid 
from his elder brothers and sister'^, from the latter of Avhom, 
especially, he acquired a taste for music, Avhich he prosecuted 
AAuth success in after life. At the age of fifteen, Avhen it had 
become necessary to decide upon a career for him, his ingenuity 
and skill in design pointed to the profession of an architect 
as especially appropriate, and he Avas sent to study under 
Pugin, Avith a vieAV to his being afterAvards receh'cd by Mr. 
W. 'Wilkins, aaTio had kindly offered to take him as his pupil 
and assistant. This project Avas, hoAvever, defeated, his eyes 
having sustaim'd injury from too clo'^(' application to mechanical 
and other draAving ; though, under skilful medical treatment, 
his sight AA'as completely restored, and lie nevt'v in after life 
felt the slightest incouveuienco in tlii-- respc'ct. 
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Being thus shut out from one profession^ he was for some 
time without any certain prospect in life. At this j^criod it 
was suggested to his father that an opening might be found 
in the Assay department of the mints of India. James was 
accordingly sent to attend the chemical lectures of Dr. Marcet, 
at Guy’s Hospital^ and was afterwards entered as fee appren- 
tice to Mr. Bingley, the assay master of the Koyal Mint, 
London^ from whom he received a certificate of proficiency, 
and obtained, in 1819, from Mr. Patterson, the East India 
director, the appointment of Assistant to the Assay Master 
of the Calcutta Mint. At the age of twenty he sailed for 
India in the ship Hoogly with his younger brother Thomas, 
who, as first of his year at Addisconibe, had secured an 
appointment in the Bengal Engineers. They arrived at 
Calcutta on the 15th September, 1819, and were received by 
their brother, Henry Thoby, a civil servant of ten years 
standing, then in office at Calcutta. James Priusep was 
appointed to serve under Dr., now Professor, H. H- M ihon, 
then Assay plaster at Calcutta, and so formed an acquaintance 
which had great influence upon the pursuits of his alter 
life. Before many months had elapsed. Dr. MThon was sent 
to Benares on a special mission, to remodel the Mint in that 
city. He remained there for more than a year, during which 
time James Prinsep continued as assistant in C alcutta, executing 
all assays required in the nieti’opohtaii Mint, m hile the general 
management of the office and department in connection m itli 
bullion merchants and the treasury was conducted hy Dr. 
Atkinson, who, though not at that time a certified assayer, 
had the advantage of considerable experience in the general 
duties of this department. 

The organization of the Mint of Benares being completed. 
Dr. Wilson was recalled to Calcutta, and James Prinsep was 
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iioniiuated A^say Master in the Benares mint. lie ^H'occeded 
to his new appointment hy 'water in the beginning ol October^ 
1820, and his journey up the Ganges afforded opportunities for 
the exercise of his pencil, of 'which he freely availed himself. 
His sketches of the scenery and incidents of this voyage arc 
still retained and highly prized by members of his family. 
Arrived at Benares, he relieved Hr. M ilson there, and took 
his place as Assay Ma'^ter and Secretary of the Mint Com- 
mittee ; Dr. A'eld, of the Company’s Medical Service, being 
the !Mint Master. 

Before James Prinsep reached Benares, the foundations of 
a new Mint, with official residences for both Mint and As^ay 
Master'^, were already laid, and some progress had been made 
in the building by the executive officer of the Barrack depart- 
ment. It^ ''tyle of bare walh, without the slightest decorative 
ornament, offended the ta>te (>f the young- As^ay ^lasttT, and 
his tirst efforts in architectural design were direct{Hl towards 
the improvement of the edifice which was to be his official and 
domestic residence for many years. He submitted amended 
plans to the ^Military Board at Calcutta, and, undertaking to 
complete them at the estimated cost of the original design, was 
employed in their execution. 

James Friuscp’s succes', in the construction of this edifice 
having demonstrated his architectural talent, he was after- 
wards employed upon several new works at the station, and, 
amongst others, built the church erected there at the joint cost 
of Government and the European residents. But his active 
mind was not cont('nt with this one pursuit as an adjunct to 
his official duties ; his d(‘Votion to science was earnest during 
the whole period of his residence at Benares. He prosecuted 
especially his clunnical studic's, so as to keep pace v’ith the 
progress of thi> science in Europe ; and, directing his atten- 
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tioii to tlie niccisureineiU of heat, ]n-e])ared an article on the 
subject, Avhich he sent home to Dr. Doo-f^t, by whom it was 
communicated to the Eoyal Society, and publislu'd in the 
TraiiJiactioiib’ oi that body, where it attracted miudi attention. 

hilst at Benares aho, in conjunction with ^lons. Duvanc('l 
(a French naturalist connected with Baron Cuvier), and Avith 
some others devoted to different branches of research, he esta- 
blished a Literary Institution, and s(‘t up a prc'^s of his own 
X)reparati()n, for tlie purpose of printing' the proceedings of 
this society. 

In 1823, the fi nance of India being considered to be in siich 
a condition as to afford the prospect of a permanent surjdus of 
income oA'er expenditure, the Government liberally appropriated 
the local duties levied at the principal cities of the Bengal 
Presidency to the iinproA einent of the respective toAvns, and 
appointed Committees of the public officers to apply the funds. 
James Prinsep Avas nominated a memb(“r and Secrc'tarA* of the 
Benares Committee. At hi^' sngge>tion, the streets of Btmares 
Avere widened and improved as much as the nature of the 
buildings Avould permit, am] the Avholc toAvu Avas proAided A\ith 
sewerage. The citA' is built on the north bank of tlie Gang('^, 
and, facing the rLer, stands high above tlu' Avater at its greate-t 
eIcA‘ation, but the ground sinks as it recede^, from Avhich cause 
stagnant pools and marshes Avcrc formed in dangerous proximity 
to the most densely-peopled Avards. In tin' rainy reason thvy 
were the cause of great unheaithine^*', and in tlie dry si-ason be- 
came mere rccc'ptaclcs of filth. Fertile eh’an‘'iim and draining 
of tln>e, James Friusep excaAated an arched tunm i ])aN^ing 
npAvarcL from the loAvest watC'r Hue oi the undrr tb<* 

*eveii“'‘toried houses of the most popidous pait^ of the* town. 
This Avork, ^vhich Ava.s executed in less than two from it'- 

coinnH'iiceim'nt, and Avithout accident, i'- to flii- d<iA jioint('d out 
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as a remarkable effort of successful engineering ; benclicial to 
the towii;, as Avell from ini 2 )rovcd salubrity^ as from the space 
reclaimed by drainage for much desiderated grain-markets and 
bazaar’s. 

From the same fund, under James Prinsep’s direction^ 
the lofty minarets of the Musjid of Aurangzib, the foundations 
of which, from proximity to the encroaching river, Avere giving 
way, so as to threaten danger to bathers and destruction to 
the neighbouring houses, were taken down and restored. About 
the same period, also, he undertook the construction of a stone 
bridge over the Karamnasa, a river that divides the province of 
Benares from Bahar. The cost, upwards of a lakh of rupees, 
was provided by a wealthy native, Patni Mai, whose Hindu 
creed taught him to esteem it a pious Avork, and one calculated 
to secure for himself future beatitude, no less than present 
hime and Avorldly honor. The bridge — five arches of large 
span — is still a marked feature of the higli military road to 
Benares. It has stood the test of entire submergence by the 
riA'er in more than one year of extraordinary inundation, 
without material injury. 

While connected Avith these public Avorks, James Prinsep 
took occasion to make accurate draAvings of the principal streets 
and buildings of the Holy City of the Brahmins, and to 
number and classify its population. The results of the census 
Avere published by the Asiatic Society. It is the most careful 
and accurate that had up to that time been made of any city 
of Asia ; and the original volume containing its details, in the 
Hindi language and character, is still carefully preserved. A 
selection of the drawings, accompanied by a careful and minute 
map of the city prepared by himself, Avas transmitted to 
England in 1824 and 1825 for publication, and appeared 
under the title of Views and Illustration^ of Benaies/’ 
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In niecluuiic^, James Prinsep’s skill was remarkable. He 
prepared 'witli liis own liands^ lor purposes of assav, a 
balance of such delicacy as to indicate tlu^ tliree-thousaiidth 
part ot a grain. This balance, when he hdt India in his 
last illness, was purchased by the Government, in order that 
it might be retained for assay purposes in the mint of 
Calcutta. 

At the end of 1830, the mint of Benares Avas abolished, and the 
Avhole coinage of tlic Bengal Presidency concentrated in the new 
building prepared for the purpose at the scat of government by 
Captain Tsince Major-General) W. Nairne Forbes, of the Bengal 
Engineers. James Prinsep Avas in consequence recalled thither 
to take his place as deputy Assay blaster in that establishment, 
under his old superior. Dr. WiLon. This re-association gave 
a ncAV turn to his literary jjursuits, bringing him into connection 
with the Asiatic Society, and Avith establishments for the educa- 
tion of the natiA'cs, then recently endowed under Dr. Wilson’s 
superintendence, and since so much enlarged and improved. 
He also at this time fornu'd a closer intimacy Avith Major 
Herbert, a scientific officer of the Company’s aiany, Avith Avhom 
he had become acquainted at Benares, and Avho, being iioav in 
office at Calcutta, projected the publication of a jicriodical under 
the name of Gleanings in Science,’ the proposed object of 
AAdiich Avas to make knoAvn in India all useful discoveri('s or 
adA'ances in art and science immediately on their app('aran(‘e in 
Europe, and likcAvisc to affiord to scientific men in India a re;uly 
means of communicating their own discoveries and idc’us. 1 o 
this periodical James Prinsep avus a large contributor iiom thc! 
commencement, and bis papers are among-t the most pii/cd 
of its original essays and articles. 

But the cugiiieering skdl aaIucIi had so iujpr«)A(d Benares 
likeAvisc found employment at Calcutta. Ibe biajtlu r Avho 
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had come -svith James to India as an engineci-_, died sud- 
denly by a full from his hor^c while engaged in making the 
canah for connecting the nver Hngli with the navigation 
of the Sunderbunds, and thus forming an additional pasj?age 
for the increasing water traffic between the capital and the 
ea'itern districts of Bengal. The completion of this Avork 
James Frinsej) was led to undertake on his brother’s account, 
and he executed it to the satisfaction of the GoAxmment and 
of their Board of AVorks. The locks, built by him in the inhFt 
of a soil of quicksands, upon a principle of his OAvn devising, 
were regarded as a highly skilful piece of engineering, and 
have lasted, in good preservation, to the present day. 

In the year 1831, Major Herbert, the projector and editor 
of the ^ Gleanings,’ accepted the appointment of Astronomer to 
the King of Oudh, and transferred the conduct of hi^ periodical 
to James Priiiscp. In hi?? hands it assumed immediately a ncAV^ 
character. Ihe illustrations, lieretoforc tew and very imper- 
fect, took the form of well-executed lithographs and engraving's, 
almost all of which Avere the product of the editor’s OAvn artistic 
skill. He opened communications Avitli all the scientific men of 
India, with the vicAV of inducing them to use the pages of the 
^ Gleanings ’ for the dissemination of their researches and dis- 
coA cries j and the credit ot the Avork and its circulation increased 
lapidl} Avith the increasing Amine of the original communica- 
tions it contained. This periodical aa-us not undertaken Avitli 
any hope or desire of pecuniary gain; the aim of its conductors 
Avas, simply, the promotion of science. At first they asked from 
the limited number of subscribers merely sufficient to cover 
the expenses of publication ; and, as the circulation increased, 
applied the additional income so obtained in improving the 
form and materials, until it Avas brought at last to such a con- 
dition as to rival publications of the same character in Europe, 
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111 tile year Dr. "Wiljsou \va^ appointed to tlie liodeii 

Profeysorbliip ol Saiibkrit in tlic Lniverbity of Oxford. 
He accordingly retired from the service of the Ea-t India 
Company, leaving vacant all the cmi)loyments he so ably tilled 
ill India. J ames Priiisep succeeded him as Assay Master in tlie 
Mint of Calcutta, and Secretary to the Mint Committee. He 
also took his place in the Committee of Education and in the 
Government establishments for the instruction of native youth. 
He was likewise nominated to succeed him as Secretary to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, for which office, though wanting his 
predecessor’s great proficiency in Sanscrit literature, he was 
especially cj^ualified by his scientific attainments and habits of 
intercourse with the literary men of India. 

In his capacity of Assay Master, James Prinsep prepared 
and submitted to the Government, in the year 183d, a project 
for reforming weights and measures, which recci\cd its ap- 
proval and was at once adopted by Lord M m. Bent inch, the 
then Cover nor'General of India. As connected with the same 
subject, he strenuously advocated the introduction of an uni- 
form coinage, the rupee to be styled the Company's rupee, and 
to be of the weight of 180 grains, including 15 of alloy, so 
as to form the unit of his scheme ol wtlglit'^, I his project 
also was carried out, but not until the year 1835, after the 
C*harter Act of 1833 had given a new constitution to the 
Govcrniiieut. The measure was eminently succcsslul ; and by 
a coinage of fiftv millions ol pieces in <m<' year, tiie old si( ca 
currency of Bengal proper was ( iitircl\ chaiigMi and di^j)iated. 
In the measures to carry out this important iliani'^, ;nid ('spe- 
cially in those for adapting the existing copper (.uiiencv to the 
new' rupee, James Prinsep’s judgment and official labours were 
sevtu’cly tested. 

But it is in hh literary capacity that w( h«ive in nccforth 
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principally to consider him. Tlirous^li his connection yith the 
Beiig’cil Asiatic Society, new life and yig^our y cic instdled into 
its proceedings. He made it his aim to open the yhole ciicle 
of useful knowledge embraced in the design of its founder, Sir 
W. Jones, to the industry and talents of all who cultiyated 
scientific or literary pursuits connected with the East. The 
meetings of the Society became, through his management, more 
full and frequent, under the conyiction that the spirit 
of inquiry and desire for information on the progress making 
in all departments of science Ayould there always find some- 
thing of interest to gratify curiosity, if not to afford full 
satisfaction. 

Before James Prinsep had been many months installed as 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, he proposed to its managing 
committee to connect his scientific periodical, the ^ Gleanings/ 
more closely with the Institution ; to alter its name to that of 
^ Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ and to furnish its numbers 
gratuitously to members of the Society. The j)roject was 
most favourably receiyed, and the periodical, from March Ttli, 
1832 , was published monthly, with an augmented quantity of 
matter, under the new title. 

Through this close connection Avith the Asiatic Society, 
James Prinsep noAV felt the necessity of dcA^oting himself 
largely to the study of the antiquities of India, and espe- 
cially applied himself to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions. 
Copies of these from monoliths, rocks, and building? in A\arious 
parts of India, were constantly forAvarded, and in like manner 
copper plates, containing ancient grants of land, as discovered 
from time to time, Avere (uther transmitted to lx; decipbered, 
or if that Avork had been performed, the translation had to be 
A'erified and compared, and the original transcribed acciiratch' 
for exhibition in fac-simile in the pages of tlu' Journal. With 
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the aid of pundits^ and a-^^'isted in the first instance by the Rev. 
Dr. Mill and other Sanscrit scholars of the Presidency, Tames 
Prinsep undertook this task, and accomplished it with a success 
that surprised all who knew that his proficiency in Sanskrit 
literature was limited, and only kept pace with what the work 
itself necessarily required and taught. 

Being so drawn into the prosecution of such studies, James 
Prinsep cultivated this branch of archaeology with an ardour 
that carried his discoveries beyond those of his learned 
predeeessors. The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, which had been copied in fac-similc, and published 
in the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s proceedings, in the time 
of Sir W. Jones, and the deciphering of which had baffled 
that accomplished scholar, and his successors, Colebrooke and 
Wilson, yielded at last to our author’s ingenuity and perse- 
verance. He discovered that the two inscriptions were identical, 
and had their counterparts on rocks at Girnar, in Gujarat, on 
the Avesterii side of India, and at Dhauli, in Katak, on tlui 
eastern side ; the character of all being -imilar to that of 
inscriptions occurring among the old Buddhist temples, monas- 
teries, and topes of Sanchi and at Bhilsa, in South Bundclcund, 
which afforded the key for deciphering mo^t of the letters. 
This oft-repeated inscription was found, when completely read 
and translated, to contain edicts ol the great Iving Piadasi, 
another name for Asoka, who lived in the third century before 
our era, and Avas the contemporary of the early Seh'iicidac 
kings of Syria. Phe name of Antiochiis, witli tho'^e of 1 toleinv, 
jSIagas, and Antigonus was found recorch’d la 1( rred to ui 
the body of the inscription at Girnar; and the r(‘ading of 
these was confirmed ten years after, by the detection of the 
same names, with the addition ot that ol a fifth inonaich, in 
another copy of the^e edict‘s, rxpre^^ed in a ditf'erent chai.utrr. 
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on a rock at Kapurcligirij in Afghanistan, when tliat inscription 
was deciphered hy Mr, Norris, These inscriptions alibrded 
the first verified connection of the history and archa'ology of 
India with contemporary events and sov ereigns of the "Western 
world. The importance of the discovery w'as universally felt, 
and it justly excited a keen interest and curiosity, not only 
throughout India but in every country which boasted of 
civilization and progress in letters. Owing mainly to this 
discovery, and to the credit gained by the periodical he con- 
ducted, James Prinsep’s name came very soon to be known 
and respected in Europe and America, as well as in Asia. 
Many literary societies of the "West paid him the compliment 
of electing him a corresponding member, and he w^as named 
for this distinction by the Institut de France. Fie was thus 
brought into communication with all the most distinguished 
literary and scientific men of the day, and maintained with 
them a correspondence which produced many evidences of 
reciprocal esteem. 

Another subject of interest which James Prinsep through 
his Journal contributed to develop and bring to the knowledge 
of the world, was the vast variety of new species of fosj^il 
animals, some of the highest interest, which were discovered in \ 
Upper India by Dr, Falconer and Captain, now Colonel, Sir 
Probv' T. Cautley. 

We should weary the reader and trespass beyond the design 
of the present brief notice, if we were to attempt to describe 
and characterise all that was done through this ^Journal’ for 
the advancement of science in all its departments in India. 
The curious inquirer, who would pursue the subject in de- 
tail, must refer to the seven volumes of the ' Journal,’ from 
183 i to 1838 inclusive, each containing from five hundred 
to one thousand pages, in which the entire of these results 
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will be found in tlie original form in wliicli they were given 
to the x)riblic. 

While James Prinsop was prosecuting these infpiirit's, and 
conducting the correspondence which embodied the discoveries 
we have noticed. Captain Burncs and other political employes 
of Government in Central Asia were making extensive collec- 
tions of coins Avith Greek and bilingual inscriptions, and of 
other relics of antiquity. Coins were also exhumed or found 
in other parts ol India, especially by French officers in the 
service of Panjit Sing, bearing legends in ATirious types 
of character. These Avere all forwarded to Calcutta, to be 
deciphered and explained ; and this labour led James Prinsep ^ 
into the study of numismatics as connected especially Avith 
Indian archteology. His discoveries and critical investigations 
in this field became in a short time the most interesting of 
all the subjects treated and discu^sed in the pages of the 
Journal. The articles containing them, it is the object of the 
present publication to collect into a form s\isceptd)le of easy 
reference. 

The incessant exertion and labour Avhich attended these 
literary and scientific pursuits, combined, as tlnw Avere, Avitli 
the artistic ap^dication required to delineate and cngraA^e the 
A^arious objects of interest submitted to his research, super- 
added, as all this wear of mental and A'isual power wa^, to the 
ordinary Avork of a not imlaboriou> office, produced the effects 
AApich might, indeed, have been foretold, on a constitution na- 
turally robust ; and under them James Priii'-e]) \dtimately sank. 

In the course of the year XSoH he Ix gan to sutler sc ven ly from 
headaches and sicknessy^ These were at first attribut('d by his 
medical adviser to a bilious affection, and avctc trear{*d as such. 
The sA'inptoms, hoAvever, rapidly increased, to the alarm of his 
friends and family, and Avero traced to an affix tion of the Inain. 
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111 October of that year Janies Priiisep v^as compelled to tear 
himself aivay from all his numerous pursuits, and to make the 
voyage to Eurojie as the only hope left of recovery. He sailed 
for England in the Herefordshire ; but the sea air and change 
of scene afforded no relief, and the affection of the brain, which 
proved to be a softening of its substance, destroying its sound 
working, and impairing all the faculties of the mind, gained 
strength. He arrived in England in a hopeless condition, 
lingering nearly a year, until relieved from his sufferings by 
death on the 2.^iid of April, 1840. 

The intelligence of his decease was received with sorrow 
by the European and Native communities of India; and all 
united in the desire that some lasting testimonial of his worth, 
and of their esteem and admiration, should be placed in a 
prominent poNition, to manifest to future generations the feel- 
ings so universally entertained towaivh him. After some dis- 
cussion, it was determined to give to this testimonial the form 
of a Ghat or landing-place, with a handsome building for the 
protection from sun and weather of passengers landing or 
waiting to embark ; and this building, bearing his name, stands 
now below the fort of Calcutta, as a distinguished ornament of 
the city. 

The character of Janies Prinsep as a public and as a literary 
man will be best appreciated by a reference to the public 
works and literary and scientific productions which w'e have 
recapitulated. These remain as memorials of his activity in 
mind and body, and of the untiring energy and exactitude with 
which he pursued each object of research. The unsparing pains 
with which he devoted himself to assist a fellow-labourer, and, 
without envy or self-seeking, to promote his wishes and his 
success, were universally felt and acknowledged. It was this 
quality esprcially which won for him every day new colleagues 
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ill Ills literary and scicnitific labours, and k'ft all 'svitli whom 
he became so associated^ permanent and admiring friends. 

To his family, who were proud of him from boyhood, and 
who watched with intense satisfaction and sympathy his entire 
career, gdorying in the general recognition of liis higli qualities, 
and in the public esteem he won, — their early bereaveunent was 
a source of deep and abiding sorrow. They liave still a moiiin* 
fill pleasure in recurring to many act-; of his life, which dis- 
played hi> extreme affection for all of them; and it is Avith 
iintcigncd satisfaction that they bear this testimony to his many 
Aurtucs, and seek to add a Avreath to the many Avhich have 
already been laid upon his honoured graA c — tributes of priA*ate 
friendship and of public regard. 

James Frinsep Avas married on the J2oth April, 1835, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Colomd Aubert, of the Bengal 
Army, by Avhom he had a son, avIio died in infancy, and a 
daughter, aa'Iio, with the AvidoAv, still surAUAT's. 

[As a brother is seldom the best or most aurredited eulogist, I 
append an able tstimatc of James Prinsejfs merits, extrarted from 
a notice of his life by Dr, Falconer, and published in the ^ Colonial 
ilagazine/ in December, 1840 : — E. T.] 

‘‘Thus died James Prinsep, in the fttrticth year of his nrre. That ho was a groat 
man, it would not perhaps be strictly correct to assert ; hut hr po-s^rs'^ed qualities of 
a verv high order, such as arc scarcely less admirable than greatne^^s; ami lu^ IkI'^ left 
abundant proofs behind him to otahlidi that he wa< one jrf tlie mo'-t talented and 
useful men that England has yet given to India. Of his intellectual eharacter, the 
mo^t prominent feature wa^ enthusiasm — one of the prime elements of genius ; a 
burning, iireprt ssible enthusiasm, to which nothim; c*mld sj t huumb, and Inch 
commimieated itself to whatc %er <>ame hetbre Itim. Tin- very stnngth of Ihn nu ntal 
constitution, in this n spt'tg, was pf rhnp> oppits. i\ to bi>. att.uniiiir the « \t r lb «C4 of a 
profound thinker; it b‘d him to he farried u^\ay fieipiently by first impu s>,ions, and 
to apply his powers t<* a irnatfr rang*' of su}.|M't>s than any human mind i an master 
or eX 4 ‘« I in To this entliusid'-m wu" fortnnat* h unit* *1 a hahitmle --f mih r. and pow4>r 
of g< uuMluatiiui, which ( n ihle<l him to gn-p > 01*1 * oinj>r* lieml the gr» atest variety 
of details. His powtrs of p4reipti*>n wer** impr*‘’-'.Ml wit'h uo nlu — tiny wen* (bar, 
Aigorous, ami iust.nitanedU'. The ext* nt df his * a])a< it) was Wdn<hrfu], and tin 
nunihtr ami vari* ty of liis aequirem* nts m* h ss r* maik d-l" *r . 
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“IlitH'solf tlio f«oul of enthu>iii«ui, ho traubfu-^f d fi portion of hi" 'Spirit into ovovy 
inquirer in India ; he seduced men to observe and to write ; they felt as if he ob'crvod 
and watched over them ; and the mere plear-ure of participating in hi'! sympathies 
and communicating ^^ith him, was in itself a sutficiont reward for the task of a 
laborious and painful investigation. Had he dune nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortal renieiubraneo in India ; but his own labours were the grand 
stay, the glory, and honour of the ‘ Journal’ .... 

“ It was in the conduct of this ^ Journar that the amiable and good qualities of the 
man were most apparent, and of most hein'lit to the public. His time, service^, hooks, 
and apparatus Won* always at the command of whoever requested tin m , and the 
humblest correspondent in the remotest eoriicr of India, could make certain of his 
aid, with a readiness and a gi)od will which he would vainly have lnuked for in a paid 
agent. His purse, too, was freely opened where occasion required. No kind of 
inquiry, however foreign to his favourite pin suits, was ( arried on in India, wdth 
which he did not at once bec()me identifted ; and the keen interest he appeared to take 
in the labours of others encouraged the inquirer to go on, or apply himself to some- 
thing new. Never was there a mind more free from the paltry and mean jealousies 
'which sometimes beset scicntitie men. The triumph cd others seemed to give him as 
much pleasure as if achieved by himself ; nor would he allow any burnings or 
jealousies to as-iail the harmony of the supporters of his journal: when he sa^v any 
prospect of such a contingency, he threw himself into the breach, took the blame on 
himself, and never allowed matters to come to a rupture. There was a charm, too, 
about his writings, which it is rare to meet with ; he hunted after truth, and eared 
not how often oi Imw' notoriously he stumhled upon error in the pur"uit. Hi" ardour 
often led him astray, hut he was tlx- tlr"t frankly and h arlcs-ly to eoiift ss it. lie* wuis 
iittt rly devoid of that iiitoh r.mi e of being found in erroi, anil loatlme"" to iceaiit, 
which often beset nieauer minds. The entire raimo* of scieiititie literature iloes not 
perhap" contain a more striking illustration of thi^ tlian one of the last papii- whuh 
ho wrote on Baetrian coins, whi le he shows in a tiy-nnte, how the alteri d reading 
of a single Greek letti r exposes the mcorreetiiess of as fine-spun and f troneous a stiing 
of inferences of his owm, as ever emanated fium tlie pen of Wilfurd.” 



NUMISMATIC ESSAYS. 


I.— ON THE ANCIENT ROMAN COINS IN THE 
CABINET OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[SEPTEMBER, 1832.] 

Haying been lately engaged in deciphering the inscription 
of an antique copper coin found at Ivanouj by Mr. E. V. 
Invdn, C.S., and presented to us by Capt. SandiTs, Execu- 
tive Engineer at Ca^vnpore, I was led into an examina- 
tion of the contents of the Asiatic Society’s small cabinet 
itself, which, although it boasts but a very insignificant 
collection of Roman coins, and those mostly vdthout any 
record of the exact localities in which they were found, 
or of the parties who presented them, is entitled to some 
interest from the circumstance of the Indian origin of 
all that it contains. It was not until the year 1S14, 
that the Society opened a museum, and publicly invited 
contributions to it of the natural productions, antiquities, 
coins, and other curious monuments of the country: it 
is the less surprising, therefore, that its collection 
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should not hitherto have attained any magnitude or 
consideration. Most private individuals, who have 
interested themselves in collectmg medals and coins, 
have carried their spoil to England, where, indeed, they 
may be mortified in finding them swallowed up and lost 
among the immense profusion of similar objects in the 
public and private cabinets of European antiquarians ; 
and they may, perhaps, regret that they did not leave 
tliem where, from their rarity, they would have been 
prked, and, from their presence, have promoted the 
acquisition of further stores for antiquarian research 
from the wide continent of India. The greater part of 
the late Colonel Mackenzie’s collection was thus con- 
signed to the museum of the Honorable Company in 
Leadenhall-street. Doctor Eobert Tytler also presented 
to the same museum a valuable cabinet, chiefly of Eoman 
coins, procured by him with great industry while Civil 
Surgeon at Allahabad. Colonel T. Wilson, C.B., lately 
carried hence some curious coins ; and many other 
private collections might be mentioned, without alluding 
to the extensive cabinet of Major Tod, which cannot be 
said to be lost to India, but rather to be returned to us 
more valuable than before, through the plates and notes 
in elucidation of them published in the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions. 

The publication of a catalogue raisonne of the con- 
tents of our drawers, although it may expose our present 
poverty, vdll, I doubt not, by a wholesome re-action, 
tend to our future enrichment, both by establishing a 
nucleus to which the antiquities henceforth discovered 
will be naturally attracted, and by affording to inquirers. 
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who may not have the opportunity of consulting books 
on the subject, some clue, however insufficient, to the 
deciphering of worn and imperfect medallic remains, 
which appear to a novice to defy scrutiny. 

We here possess the advantage of reference, in the 
Society’s library, to the splendid numismatic works that 
were printed in Europe during the last century, when 
numismatology was a favourite study. The copious 
volumes of Vaillant, Patin, Mezzabarba, Hunter, and 
Banduri, leave hardly a possibility of doubting the exact 
epoch of a Roman coin, when the device on either side, 
or a few letters only of the inscription, are still visible. 
It is by^eans of these works that I have been able to 
decipher and classify the greater part of the coins in the 
following catalogue. I have added to the list several that 
were the private property of IVIr. H. H. Wilson, Col. T. 
Wilson, or myself, found in different parts of India. I 
have also aA^ailed myself of a manuscript catalogue of the 
Society’s coins, drawn up by Dr. R. Tjdler, in the year 
1826, which includes the mention of twelve Roman coins. 

The number in the cabinet at present amounts to be- 
tween fifty and sixty : they extend in antiquity through a 
period of more than one thousand years, from the Augustan 

age down to the decline of the Lower Empire 

. . . There are few among them which would be objects 
of primary interest among professed medallists at home, 
wffio, in the profusion of Roman coins everywlKTC dis- 
covered in Europe, are content with none but those of 
superior fabrication and high preservation, worthy of the 
titles of ‘medals’ and ‘medallions of large and smaller 
modulus,’ fancifully confeiTcd upon them in their 
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class-books. We possess none of what are usually 
called ‘ medallions of large brass ’ : — those beautiful 
specimens of the die-sculptor’s art are supposed to have 
been struck less with a A’iew to circulation as coin than 
as memorials of state events and families of note. The 
pieces found in India are chiefly of the lower denomi- 
nations, the common currency of the eastern part of the 
empire ; and if it were allowable to argue from such 
insufficient data, the predominance among our speci- 
mens of the copper coins of Egyptian fabrication confirms 
what is known from history, of that country having been 
the principal channel of commerce between India and 
the Eoman Empire. Eobertson says that specif was one 
of the principal returns in trade for the spices, precious 
stones, silk, etc., of India : it is not improbable, there- 
fore, that the coin of the empire circulated to a consider- 
able extent in India ; and that there existed no native 
currency at an early period among the Hindus, we have 
the authority of Pausanias, and the silence of other 
authors on the subject. This supposition is supported 
by the almost, nay, total absence of the remains of any 
ancient Indian coinage. The Indian coins of Kauouj 
and the Dakhau, described by Mr. Wilson in the 'Asiatic 
Eescarches,’ and the Indo-Grecian coins of Major Tod, 
are evidently descendants from the Bactrian coinage, from 
the types of which they gradually progress into purely 
Hindu models ; but these are comparatively scarce, and 
must soon have given place to the coins of the Muham- 
madan conquerors. Coinage is certainly one of the im- 
provements which has travelled and is still travelling 
eastward. Thus we see. at the present day, countries 
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immediately to the east of us, Ava and China, nearly 
destitute of fabricated money of their o^vm; into the 
former of which our silver and copper currency is but 
now by degrees beginning to penetrate, while the latter, 
along the coast, is supplied with dollars from America ; 
and, within perhaps a centur}" or so,^ in its north-western 
provinces, with coin struck by the neighbouring frontier 
states of Nepal, Labor, etc., for their use. But this is a 
digression involving questions of deep research, foreign 
to my present object, and which I am by no means pre- 
pared to discuss 

[ The body of this article, together with the four illustra- 
tive engravings, has been omitted in the present reprint, as it 
offers, confessedly, but Httie of novelty or value. I have intro- 
duced the above extract chiefly as a record of the commence- 
ment of James Prinsep’s labours as a numismatic author, 

I desire to take this early opportunity of claiming a lenient 
criticism for any imperfection that may be detected in the style 
or arrangement of James Prinsep's original Essays. 

Sir Wm. Jones, on the first inauguration of the Asiatit’ 
Society of Bengal, in 1784, in shadownng forth the charac- 
teristics that were likely to mark the contributions of Anglo- 
Indian authors, expressed himself as follow’S : — 

** If this first publication of tho Asiatic Society should not answer those expecta- 
tions which may have been hastily formed by tho learned in Europe, they will be 
candid enough to consider the disadvantajrcs which mu>t naturally have attended its 
institution and retarded its progress A mere man of letters, retired fr(.m the world, 
and allotting his whole time to philosophical or literary pursuits, is a cbaraeti^r 
unknown among' Europeans in India, where every individual i*^ a man of business in 
the civil or military state, and eoustantly occupied either in the affairs f)f goveni- 
ment, in the administration of justice, in some department of revenue or rommerce, 
or in one of the liberal professions,— wry few h(>urs, therefore, in the day or night 


^ The rhinrse province^ niTtii M the Ilim^iUya, Tibet, etc., w« ir -upphed with 
cein 'truck iii the valUy of Nepal. Jh. '"u Ae;?/// 
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can be reserved for any study that has no immediate connection with business, even 
by those who are most habituated to mental application.’* 

So much, in extenuation of possible defects or shortcomings ; 
but it is satisfactory to be able to quote, seventy years after the 
date of Sir Wm. Joneses address, the opinion entertained by 
our continental neighbours of the value of such writings, as 
embodied in the last report to the Societe Asiatique of Paris. 
The words made use of are : — 

“ La Societe Asiatique de Calcutta a public le volume xxiii. (1854) de son 
‘Journal,’ qui est, comme toujours, rempli des materiaux les plus interessants, re- 
cueiUis danstoutes les parties de I’Inde et communiques en general avec une absence 
de pretensions litteraires, qui est naturelle a des hommes occupes de graves devoirs 
d’un autre genre et trouvant a peine le temps de consigner par ecrit leurs decouvertes, 
de sorte qu’ils ne disent que ce qui est neuf et reellement curieux et le disent avec 
une simplicite qui en augmente le prix pour nous, en Europe, qui vivons au milieu 
des vanites litteraires les plus fatigantes .” — ^Rapport annuel fait d la Societe 
Asiatique^ par M. Jules Mohl^ IQith June^ 1855. — E. T.] 


I 



GREEK COINS. 


II.— ON THE GEEEK COINS IN THE CABINET 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[JANUARY, 1833.] 

Having described the Eoman coins in the Cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society, I propose to follow up the subject, by ex- 
tending my examination of the Society’s Cabinet, through 
their series of Greek and Persian coins (leaving the Indian 
coins for a future occasion) ; and I believe that although 
the specimens of the first two are far from being 
numerous in our collection, still the drawings of them 
will be found sufficient to furnish tolerable guides for 
the assistance of the student in discriminating the coins 
of these countries at different periods of their history, 

I cannot say how many, out of the whole, have 
been found in India itself; many, certainly, appear to 
have been brought from Persia. Both Grecian and Per- 
sian coins, however, are met with frequently in India, 
and it is very easy to know them when once their forms 
have been presented to the eye. Several were brought 
from Persia by Col. Wilson, who kindly permitted mo to 
take dravdngs of them ; Lieut. Conolly obtained a few 
in his overland journey to India ; and Lieut. Bumes has 
favored me with one or twm specimens of a number of 
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coins collected by him in Ancient Bactria, a country but 
recently opened to the investigation of the antiquarian. 

It is from this unexplored part of Asia that we may 
confidently expect a multitude of Grecian antiquities 
gradually to be developed. Travellers of all nations are 
already flocking thither to trace the steps and discover 
the monuments of Alexander’s Indian conquests. The 
most successful in this interesting line of research, partly 
from the advantage of his rank in the Maharaja Eanji't 
Sing’s service, has been General Ventura, who, imitating 
Belzoni at the Pyramids of Egypt, instead of conjectur- 
ing and speculating upon the origin of the celebrated 
Tope or mound of Manikyala in the Panjab, set boldly 
to work in 1830 to pierce into its solid mass by digging. 
He was rewarded by the discovery of numerous coins 
and other relics, which had lain untouched for perhaps 
twenty centuries.' A Eussian antiquary, I understand, 
had previously amassed a vast collection of Greek coins 
in the same country. But it is by no means in the 
Panjab alone that we are to look for antiquarian riches : 
the Horth- western provinces of India offer as large a field 
of enquiry ; and if the coins of Kanouj and Oudh are less 
interesting, from the nature of the characters in which 
their legends are graven being wholly unknown, they 
should, nevertheless, be regarded as more curious because 
they speak this unknown language, and remain the only 
records of kingdoms and revolutions whose existence is 
but faintly discernible on the page of history. 


' An .u'couut of GtnfTai ^ eutura’s opeiations was communicated to Colonel 
James Young, and by him printed in the newspapers of the dav it is reprinted 
n the Si Tentcenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ page 600 
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It is principally to instigate those who have opportu- 
nities of forming collections in the Upper Provinces, that 
I have drawn up these notes, and I cannot adduce a more 
powerful motive for studying and searching, than the 
example and success of that indefatigable investigator 
of history and antiquity, Major Tod, who describes his 
method of forming a collection in the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Eoyal Asiatic Society : — 

For the last twelve years of my residence in India (amongst 
Malirattas and Eajputs), the collecting of coins as an auxiliary to 
history was one of my pursuits : and, in the rainy season, I had a 
person employed at Mathura and other old cities to collect all that 
were brought to light by the action of the water while tearing up old 
foundations and levelling mouldering wails. 

In this manner I accumulated about 20,000 coins of all denomi- 
nations ; among which there may be not above a hundred calculated 
to excite interest, and perhaps not above one-third of that number to 
be considered of value : but among them there is an Apollobotus and 
a Mexaxbeu, besides some rare medals of a Parthian dynasty, probably 
yet unknown to history.” 

[ I have omitted the introductory Plate of this article, 
together with the letter-press thereimto referring, for the same 
reason that led to the rejection of the details of the previous 
paper on Homan coins. I resume my extracts with the text 
explanatory of Plate i. of the present series. — E. T.] 

PAETHIAIS^ OE AESAKIAN, COINS. 

The Parthian monarchy was erected by Arsaces, who 
filled the office of satrap in Bactria, in the year 25G b.c, 
lie had opposed the designs of Theodotus^ who had first 
revolted from the third Syro-Macedonian monarch, and 
had raised the Bactrian provinces into an independent 
state. Being unsuccessful, he fled to Parthia, where he 
expelled the governor, and declared himself independent. 
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Vaillant, the numismatologist, has ■WTitten a copious 
history of this powerful dynasty ; and has endeavoured 
to classify the coins of the twenty-nine Arsacidse kings : 
hut it is generally acknowledged that there is too much 
of the fanciful in his appropriations, and most antiqua- 
rians have given up the attempt. The greater number 
of the Parthian coins have the same name, apsakot, with 
different epithets, — ^ King of Kings,’ ‘ The Great Bene- 
ficent,’ ‘ Lover of the Greeks,’ etc. ; the heads, however, 
are very different and numerous. 

The most rational mode of arrangement is to place 
those which are best executed first (for Greek workmen 
were doubtless then employed). And, as the execution 
falls off, and the Greek characters become obscure, we 
may suppose the dynasty to progress towards its absorp- 
tion into the Persian empire, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, a.d. 226. There is a remarkable distinction in 
the head-dress of these princes ; beginning with the 
simple band or diadem of the Greek monarchy, it 
gradually changes into a deep turban, and at length 
becomes a high-mitred cap, like that of the Persian 
monarchs 

Fig. 1 . — Obverse. — Head witli wart on the forehead : hair dressed 
in rows of curls : plain band, with fillets hanging behind : an eagle 
apparently with a wreath in its mouth. 

Reverse, — Figure seated, holding out a bow over the characters, [-h] 
Around basiaehs ba^iaeun ap2akot eyepfetot aikaioy Eni4>ANor2 

❖IAEAAHN02. 

Colonel "Wilson had four coins with the same symbol, which Vaillant attributes to 
Ajsaees Vonones XVIII. The eagle may also denote Chosroes (Vail. ii. 196), 

[Mr. Lindsay,^ our latest authority on Parthian Medals, 

1 ‘ A View of the History and Coinage of the Parthians,’ by John Lindsay, Esq., 
Barristcr-at-Law. 4to. Cork, 1852. 
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assigns these coins to Arsaces XV., Phrahates IV., 37 b.c, 

4 a.d. The monogram fp is stated to represent Heraclea.] 

Pig. 5. — Obteese. — H ead of peculiar features, with pointed beard 
and hooked nose. 

Eetebse.— S itting figure in trowsers, with bow, very rudely 
executed, and the legend BASiAEns apsakot ehi^anots ^iaeaah. 

Colonel Wilson has one similar, and both correspond with one in VaUlant, 
marked Arsaces Mithridates 11. (Vail. i. 69.) 

[Probably Arsaces VI., Mithridates I. Lindsay, p. 166.] 

Pig. 6. — Head with plain turban and bow behind : same inscription 
on the reverse, very rudely cut. 

Fig. 2. — Head with mitred cap, and arched nose, well executed : 
type, same as fig. I, BASiAEns mepaaot apsakot eEonATPOs nikatopoj, 
of better execution than either of the foregoing, 

Vaillant ascribes the mitred cap to Arsaces Orodes. Colonel Wilson had 
another coin of similar character. 

[Mr. Lindsay gives this coin to Arsaces IX., Mithridates II. 
B.c. 123—87.] 

Axotheb. — ^M itred head similar to fig. 2, but without the hook 
ornaments ; same type, BA^iAEnx BASiAEnN ap2akot aikaiot 

ETEPFETOT ^.lAEAAHNOT. 

[The legend would seem to indicate that this piece belongs 
to Arsaces VI., Mithridates I, b.c. 173 — 136.] 

Fig. 8. — ^Head with mitred cap, as in fig. 2, with a peculiar 
symbol behind it [an anchor !] ; same reverse. 

Colonel Wilson has another similar to this in head-dress; it is ascribed to 
Arsaces Orodes (Vail. i. 145). 

[See Lindsay, No. 36, Plate II. Arsaces X., MnasHres. 
B.c. 87—77.] 

Fig. 7. — Head with deep turban and mitred cap about it, and bow 
behind, with fillets of rudest fabrication : character quite perverted. 

Axothee. — P lain head-dress and device very rude, BAiiArrx 
oaiiafan aiivno rvnrN aixaiov . . xanovc. 

In this the knowledge of the Greek letters seems very fast declining, and it is 
almost impossible to recognize the inscription to be identical with that of tig. 2. 

[Mr. Lindsay attributes a coin with a similarly outlined 
obverse device (No. 90, Plate IV.) to Arsaces XXVIII., 
Vologeses III., a.d. 148 — 192. Dr. Scott (‘Numismatic 
Chronicle/ vol. xvii., p. 163. October, 1854), on examining 
the debased legends on the coins of this period, succeeded in 
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discovering distinct Parthian names and titles, associated with 
the imperfect Greek inscriptions. I quote Dr. Scott’s original 
note on the subject : — 

“Owing to the evident barbarity of the pseudo-G-reek legends on the later 
Parthian drachms, no one had paid any attention to them, so far as I know, or had 
noticed the occurrence upon them of characters evidently not belonging to the Greek 
alphabet. Mr. Lindsay, however (Plate iv. No. 87), engraved a drachm of Vologeses 
III., on which, from the comparative legibility of the Greek legend, the unknown 
characters were brought prominently forward and rendered unmistakeable. 

“ Shortly after receiving, by the kindness of Mr. Lindsay, a copy of his valuable 
work, 1 was led to compare the unknown legend with the Chaldseo-Pehlvi alphabet 
deciphered by Mr. Thomas, in his paper already referred to (‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ 
vol lii., 18-19) ; and after a little investigation, I ascertained that the legend, the 
characters of which were by no means so distinctly formed as on the inscription and 
coins of Mr. Thomas, read VologaBi malka^ King Vologeses.*’ 

Dr. Scott adds in a foot note — “ Since beginning this article, 
I have heard from Paris that M. de Longperier had, in 1853, 
printed the decipherments of this and analogous legends on 
Parthian coins.” M. de Longperier’s readings I have not as 
yet been able to refer to ; but we may hope shortly to have 
the advantage of that practiced archaeologist’s mature views 
upon this and all matters connected with Parthian coinage in 
his forthcoming work on the subject. — E. T.] 

A>’othes. — T he same, but more legible ; under the bow of all 
these there is a kind of altar formed like the letter ^ . 

[Mr. Lindsay, in accord with ^I. Bartholomaei, proposes to 
consider this as the initial monogram for Tamhrace. Dr. Scott, 
supported by Dr. Mordtmann’s Sassanian-Pehlvi reading, 
Aturin^ prefers Assyria. 

The average weight of the above Arsacidse drachma} is 60 grs. 

Besides the deuces given above. Colonel Wilson had one head similar to %. 1, 
with the symbols of the sun and the moon, and a star (fig. 4), referred by Vaillant to 
Arsaces Artabanus (1. 221), and another with two small Victorys, holding wreaths 
u\er the head (fig. 3), which is not found in VaiUant, 

8ASSAXIAX COINS. 

The Sassanian monarchy in Persia commenced with 
the year 223, a.d., when Artaxerxes overthrew the 
Parthian dynasty. It continued until itself overturned 
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by the Muliammadan Khalifs in the year a.d. 63 G. No 
mode of adjusting the numismatology of this period can 
be attempted until we are able to read the ancient 
Pehlvi characters in which their legends are expressed. 
Perhaps if a considerable collection of these coins was 
made (and they seem to be very common in Persia), some 
key might be discovered to the value of the alphabet. 

[As the researches of De Sacy^ first enlightened us on the 
enigmas of the early Sassanian writing, so the acuteness of Prof. 
Olshauseu" has since enabled him to teach us the decipher- 
ment of the more modem style of Pehlvi that closely preceded 
the invention of the Kufic alphabet ; and we are now in a 
position to trace the Pehlvi character in its various mutations 
and ramifications, from the simple elements of Ardeshir Babek^s 
inscriptions — comprising in all seventeen forms ^ — down to the 
elaborate pointed alphabet of the Pdrsis, which numbers, in 
obedience to Arabian and Indian requirements, no less than 
thirty -two letters.^ And, thanks to the Societe Asiatique of 
Paris," we are further here able to set up, in appropriate type, 
the coimterpart transcript of the original legends, which I insert 
after James Prinsep^s descriptive notice of the types of each 
medal.] 

Pig. 9. — A silver coin, in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society. 

OBYEESE.—The head of the king facing the left, with curly beard, 
and a large tuft of curly hair : a peculiar crown or cap with two 
feathers behind ; around it a legend in Pehlvi characters, very distinct, 
but the purport unknown : it is given more clearly in A. 

^ * Meraoires sur diverses Antiquites de la Perse/ Paris, I <93. 

^ ‘Die Pehlewi-Legenden/ You D. Justus Olshausen, Kop^-nhagen, 1843- 
Also ‘ Numismatic Chrouiele,’ vol. ix. 1848. 

3 De Sacy, p. 62. Ker Porter, pi. xxii., p, 548. 

^ Anquetil du Perron, ‘ Zend Avesta.’ Paris, 1721. Alphabet lithographed at 
Bombay, 

5 The dies for this fount were executed under the^ direction of M* Mohl, b> 
Marcellin I.egrnnd. See ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic feociety, vol xu. p. 2< I 
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Keveese. — A fire altar (rnithras), with two priests or defenders, 
bearing swords or sceptres. 

(B.) — Another coin, similar, and inscription partly identical. 

[Coins of Shapnr I., a.d. 240 — 271. 

Bestoeed Legends in Pehlti. 

uU' L5^ 

As I have given a modern Persian counterpart of the 
Pelilvi type, I have not thought it necessary to complicate the 
first transcript with the Pars! distinguishing marks. Though 
I must confess that the modem unpointed type — in its similarity 
of forms — is less easy to read than the original Sassanian of the 
coins, certainly less so than the well-outlined Rock inscriptions. 
I reserve any further development of these alphabets for a more 
appropriate occasion, in connexion with a plate that I have to 
illustrate under Article ix.] 

Fig. 10. — Another similar coin. In lieu of the sacred fire on the 
altar is substituted the head of a king : little of the legend is visible. 

In Colonel AVilson’s collection are one or two more of a similar character, but 
the fire is the most common symbol : the legend on one of his (C) differs from the 
two above given in part, but one word is evidently the same, so that probably that 
word and the one which precedes it in A and B are all common titles of the ruling 
monarch, as * King of Kings,’ etc. 

Fig. 12. — A crescent head-dress of this form occurs in one of 
Colonel Wilson’s coins, in other respects similar to the rest; also upon 
another coin the emblems represented in fig. 13, as variations of the 
priest’s wand or sceptre. 

[Yezdegird 1st, a.d. 399 — 420.] 

Fig. 14 — (of Colonel Wilson’s series) — has characters which might 
be mistaken for Arabic, also emblems of the moon, stars, and the sacred 
fire. 

[Khosru II,, A.D. 591 — 628. 

Obverse. — 

Reverse. — Bate, ^eleven’ 

ijJ 


Mint mark. 
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Pig. 15. — A small gold coin, of very rude fabrication, brought by 
Lieutenant Conolly, from Khurasan : the head has a crescented cap, 
and the commencement of the second part of the inscription agrees 
with that of figs. A and B. 

Keveese. — The fire altar and priests, rudely executed. 

This coin was noticed in the ^ Gleanings in Science/ ^ 
vol. iii. 295. 


BACTRIAN COINS. 

In the reign of Antiochus II. — the third of the 
Seleucidse — Theodotus, the governor of Bactria, revolted 
and established an independent monarchy. His capital 
was the modem Bal^^ and his extensive kingdom 
included parts of modem Kabulj Elurasan, and Bu^ara. 
It is remarked by Major Tod as singular, that, although 
the Arsacidan money is so plentiful, antiquarians have 
seldom met with those of the Bactrian princes, and 
indeed the names of only nine of them have been rescued 


1 r ‘‘ The Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 7th March, 1832, parsed a resolution, 
that the monthly journal hitherto published under the ^me ot ^^^^nings m 
Science/ should be permitted to assume that of ‘Journal of the sia / - ’ , . 

to continue it as long as the publication remained ^ ^ f volnmo of 

of the Secretaries of the Society. “ James Pmsep s dedication f 

the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic SocietyWeU explains the history of ^ ^ 
tion. It is as follows . — “ To Captain James D. Herbert, n - 

whose judgment originated ; whose perseverance and exertio^ su ss y j- V , / 
and whosf superior" abUities supported for three years the 
devoted to the exclusive publication of 
respects but title, a continuation ot his 

friend, the Editor.— CaZ«<«a, January 1, 1833. — 7 
icals, it may be useful to record the progre^ of the 

entitled ‘The Asiatic Researches,’ which took ite mhmlvThe 

of the Asiatic Society, instituted in Calcutta m l ( 84, and cratinnul to ttnh dy the 
papers and proceedings of that Society until 1836, when, a „ . ' 

Lt volume! it was incorporated with the octaro fro/ l^o 

Bengal,’ which had already existed as a eoncurrent publication^ 

conduct of James Prinsep. It is a matter of just pna . . . . n 

that the early volumes of the ‘ Asiatic Ecsearches shnuh, . ■ ^ 

than four reprints in England, besides translations ana ^ ■ 

E. T.] 
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from obscurity. So little was before known, that Major 
Tod himself may be said to have commenced the develop- 
ment of this new branch of numismatology, and in a 
worthy manner, — by adding two new medals discovered 
in India to the only two hitherto known ; — one of Apol- 
lodotus, foimd in the site of an old town, Surapui’a, 
between Agra and Etaweh ; the other of Menander from 
Mathura.' This example has instigated others to the 
search, and a number of Baetrian or Indo-Scythian coins 
are now coming to light in the Upper Provinces. I have 
before alluded to General Ventura’s discoveries; and 
to those of Messrs. Burnes and Gerard, in their route 
through ancient Bactriana ; Colonel Swiney of Kumal 
has also been successful in collecting and examining, 
and we may therefore soon hope to have the subject 
thoroughly elucidated. Such coins as were in the 
Society’s cabinet, I have already depicted in the seven- 
teenth volume of the ‘ Eesearches,’ to illustrate the 
learned remarks of Mr. H. H. Wilson,- which should 
be perused by those who are now eager to prosecute 
the inquiry. I have introduced into the present plate 
a few of the same figures, with a view to shew the 
general appearance of these curious coins. 

Fi(j. 17. — Is tiikcn from a cast made from ttie sealing- '^as impres- 
sion of a gold coin found at ilanikyala by General Ventura. 

Obverse. — A standing figure -with right arm outstretched, and a 
kind of glory round the head : letters not decipherable. 

Reverse. — Figure of a warrior holding a spear in the right hand, 
and apparently (from comparison with more perfect specimens of a 
similar coin) presenting an offering on an nltor : the name illegible. 


‘ Transactions of the Eovnl Asi.itic So( iotv, i. 314 . 
^ ‘Asiatic Researches,' vnl. wii. p ooO. 
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if' from anotliei of 

cue Aiamkyala gold coins. 

[ This coin is re-engraved in PL XXL fig. 2 , and PJ. 
XXIX. fig. 8, and also in "Ariana Antiqua/ PI. XIY. fig. 9.] 
Obverse. The Persian head-dress and flowing hair are here appa- 
rent, but on the Eeverse the seated prince has rather the Indian 
costume. The characters on both sides are quite distinct, and have 
some similarity to Greek, but they have not yet been interpreted. 
There is a curious symbol upon all this class of coins, resembling a 
gridiron, or key, with sometimes three, sometimes four, prongs. 

IVpr. Reinaud and Saint Martin {Journal Asiaiique 1831) read part of 

the inscription on the obverse NANOBA0OT PKIKOT, and on the reverse 

MANAOBA . . ro, but nothing is gained therefrom. They ascribe the coin to Greek 
or Asiatic princes who inherited the authority of Alexander’s successors in the 
countries watered by the Indus. 

[ The obverse legend runs pao nano pao oohpki kopano ; the 
reverse as given above.] 

Fig. 19. — A small copper coin, sent to me iu a letter by Dr. Gerard, 
from the neighbourhood of Alanikyala. 

Obverse. — The head of a king, wdth a kind of glory. 

Eeverse. — An equestrian figure, with the flowing ribbons of the 
Persian diadem : the characters are here decidedly Greek, and appear 
to form the usual title of ^aaiK^ois $a<rt\ea}v. 

Fig. 20. — Is a copper coin resembling the last, procured by myself 
at Benares. 

[ These belong to the class of coins that bear the titles of 
2nTHP MErA2 BA2IAEY2 BA^iAEnN wuthout anv indication of the 
name of the king,] 

The greater portion of the coins found at Manikyala 
are stated by Ijieutenant Bume>, to whom a copy of the 
plates of Mr. Wilson's Essay M’as sent by post, to have 
figures of a Eaja, dressed in a tunic, sacrificing on an altar, 
on the obverse ; and a figure standing by a hull, on the 
revei'se (‘Asiatic Eesearches,’ xvii. pi. ii. figs. 2G to 30): 
others are found with the impress of an elephant, and 
a kind of dagger (a female figure ? ) But as the inscrip- 
tions on these are rather Indian than Greek, I have not 
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iiieludetl thorn in the present collection, and beg to refer 
the reader to the ‘Asiatic Eesearches’ and to Colonel 
Tod’s Es-say. 


JIT'HAJfJI.tD.tX COIXAGE (JF FEKSIA. 


To complete the sketch of Persian coins, it seems 
necessary to offer a fej\' brief remarks on the coinage of 
the Muhammadan powers which succeeded the Sassanian 
djmasty. 

At the period of the promulgation of the religion of 
jMnhammad, the money of the Lower Eoman Empire jvas 
current in all the neighbouring countries, and it jvas jiot 
until the Khalifat of Abd-ul-malilc, in the year of the 
Hijra 76 (a.d. 6!)-3,) according to Marsden, that a distinct 
coinage was instituted jrith a vic'w of snpersc'ding the 
currency of Greek or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
silver. 

The circumstances that led to this event are thus 
detailed by the Arabian writers : — “ The Khalif haj iug 
adhered to the practice of commencing his epistles, 
addressed tvt the Greek Emperor, wnth the Musalman 
formulary sentence, declaring the unity of the Godhead, 
and the ministry of the prophet ; the Christian monarch 
took offence at what appeared to him an insult, and 
threatened that if it were persisted in, he should 
retaliate, by introducing into the inscriptions on his 
coinage, with a viejv to circulation tlironghout the 
dominions of the former, words not likely to be accept- 
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able to the jn’ufessors of Islamism^'’ This impolitic 
conteiition produced the effect that might have been 
expected, and Abd-ul-inalik determined to be before- 
hand Avith him in blazoning the creed of the Faithful 
upon a new coin of his own fabricatioi^ and he pro- 
cured the ablest artisans from Damascus to cut the 
dies. Many of the first Muhammadans were however 
scandalized at allowing the sacred name of God to be 
profaned by the contact of impure hands. 

The names of the Arabic pieces of money are 
uniformly inserted in their marginal legend, and are 
all taken from the coins of the Lower Eoman Empire. 
Thus the copper piece was called fids from folhs ; 
the silver dirham^ from drachma^ and the gold coin, 
jUjj dinar ^ from denar ins ^ which though properly a 
silver coin, Avas used generally to denote coins of other 
metals, as the denarias tvris^ and the denarius auri^ or 
aurens* 

The Society's cabinet docs not possess any of the 
early Muhammadan coins ; but one brought by Lieut. 
Conolly from Persia (fig. 16, PI. I.) Avill serve as a 
general specimen of all those of the Omiah and Abbas 
Khalifs. They contain the date and place of fabrifution, 
but not the name of the princi'. The coins of tlie 
Samanian dynasty in Persia (lifter but litth‘ in appcair- 
an(3e ; but they bear the name ot.the soAcreign und(n’ 
that of the prophet. The Sultans ot the Saljuk dynasty, 


^ AlamRn’s ‘Xuini^mnta OrunTulia' fin to th.- inf.-nualinn thi- 

Mibjcn att’.-iaid bv Al Mnkrizi (ili-tonu MonOa- Arabna. h1. <». 

Rostok, 17 b 73 and otlur iTitmiudiatt aiitbor:^, tlir r.acl^r wU! nial an iniiuiraby 
resume of thtse imidrnN ]>y M d'' S.iub^.in thi ‘.Etinn.d A>ialnjU« "t I 
vol. viii, ISdO — E. T ] 
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Avho Arrested the whole of Asia Minor trom the Empire 
in the 11th century, struck the emblem of the sun in 
the constellation of the lion upon the obverse of their 
coin, and these devices haA^e since become well known 
as the chivalrj^ order of distinction in Persia ; its origin 
is refen*ed by Marshman to the horoscope of Ghiat-ud- 
din Kai Khusru, who began to reign in 1236. The 
earliest mention of it is in TaA^emier’s TraA^els, 1676. 
The kings of the Turkman or Ortokite djmasty, in the 
13th century, introduced heads on their coin in imitation 
of the SATO-Macedonian kings, notwithstanding the sup- 
posed prejudice of the faithful against such devices. 
Tlie Persian term shah^ ^rex,^ occurs for the first time in 
this series on the coin of Kutb-ud-din Ghazi, a. h. 580. 
The coins of this period are so iiTOgular, that Christian 
marks and names are sometimes visible on them : 
signs of the zodiac Avere also frequently introduced. 
The Fatimite dynasty restored the primitive form and 
purity of the Kufic inscriptions. Their coins have 
generally more than one concentric circle of inscrip- 
tion. They also exliibit the several localities of Arabia, 
Syiia, Egypt, and Sicily. 

The coins of the Il-Khanian or Moghul dynasty of 
Persia, are knoAvn by the title of Kaan, IChan, and Sultan 
Alizem, in connection with the name of the soA^ereign. 
The AVTiting is generally contained in an ornamental or 
scalloped frame, such as is noAv common in the coins of 
Persia, Xepal, and other Oriental countries. 

These A^ery general remarks will be sufficient to 
afford a clue to the classification of the coins of Persia, 
when the legend may not be sufficiently legible to 
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determine them : the subject has been most ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. Marsden, in the work already quoted 
from ; aud to it all must refer who would pursue this 
branch of numistatic study. 

Fig. 16. — A silver coin of the Khalifs of the second century of 
the Hijra, bearing on the areas the usual formulas in the Kufic cha- 
racter, surrounded by the marginal inscriptions here reproduced in 
modern Arabic type : — 

OBVERSE. REVERSE. 






v> 
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(AkeO, Non est Deus prater Deum unkum, cut non est socim. 
(^Margix^ In nomine Dei cusa est hac drachma in Tf'dsit. Anno 
129, 7iono et vicesimo et centesmo. 746}. 

On the Eeverse is the ordinary inscription, and on the margin a 
quotation from the Kuran (Sura ix. 33). 

(Area) Beus urms, Bern aternus, nan gignit, et non ei eompar unvs. 
(iIAEGI^•) Muhammad est logatus Bei, qui misit earn cum doctr.na 
et religione vera, quo earn extolleret super religtones omnes si vel refraga- 
rentur associanUs, 

In Hallenberg’s ‘XumisniataOrientalia’ are described 
several coins of the same age, the nearest in point of date 
being one of a. h. 12G (a.u. 743) : Merwan, the son ot 
Muluimmad, etc., and fourteenth in descent from Omiah, 
came to the Hialifat in a.h. 127 ; and was killed in 132, 
heinpj the last Khalit of that race. 
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Wasit, the town at ■which the coin was struck, eras 
so called, says the same authority, from being half-way 
(k-jlj ‘ the middle’) between Basra and Kufa ; it was built 
by Ibn-Gjuzi' in a.h. 75, and remained the seat of the 
Khalits and of the coinage until the ’ Abbasidie succeeded 
to the Oim'ah Khalifs, Avhen the capital was established 
at Muhammadiah (or Baghdad) as proved by coins 
struck the year 1-37 a.h. 

In the third volume of the ‘Gleanings,’ Plate XXIII., 
are depicted four Persian gold coins, also brought from 
Persia by Lieut. Conolly, which appear to belong to the 
Saljuk dynasty. In fig. 8, the words xil-maVik are legible, 
but it requires some experience in the Kufic character to 
decypher the remainder. 
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III.— NOTE ON LIEUTENANT liUENES’ 
CH3LLECTION OF ANCIENT COINS. 


[jrXE, 1833.] 

CoxsiDEEixa the short space of time allowed to a tra- 
veller, in his rajjid passage through a foreign countiy, for 
the pursuit of objects not immediately connected with liis 
errand ; and the disadvantages which his own disguise 
and the suspicions of the natives oppose to iiis search 
after the very rare relics of antiquity which may have 
escaped destruction for twenty centuries in their countrj^: 
considering, too, that the inhabitants are unable to appre- 
ciate the value of such objects, and mostly ignorant ot 
the demand for them among the inquisitive native^^ of 
the "West, Lieut. Buriies may be deemed verj^ successful 
in the store of coins he has brought back from the Fanjab 
and from the vmlley of the Oxus. 

Of pure Baetriau coins, he will be able to add at least 
three to the cabinets of Europe ; upon one of wliieli tlie 
name of Euthydeinus is quite distinct ; while ot the 
Iiido-Scythic or subsequent dynasties, bis store is so amphi 
as to afford ten for tlie Bombaj^ Literary Society, and as 
many more for our own cabinet j besides those he takes 
to Europe : and among the latter is one coin ot the 
dynasty which supplanted the Macedonian princes of 
Bactria, calculated to excite much curiosity among 
antiquarians. 
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This abstruse subject is already deriving elucidation 
from the discovery of coins in many places, which is a 
forcible proof of the advantage of giving early publicity 
to such discoveries, and to the comments of antiquarians 
upon them. Already has Dr. Swiney at Karual, following 
up his former researches, fallen upon two silver coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, neither of them duplicates of 
the two which rewarded Colonel Tod's labours. I hope 
soon to have it in my power to engrave these coins, as a 
continuation of the plate I am now about to describe in 
illustration of some of Lieutenant Burnes' collection. 
Captain Wade has also presented me with a few coins 
obtained in his recent torn* dowm the Satlej. To General 
Ventura, however, we still look for our richest harvest, 
because his coins have a definite connection with an 
existing monument ; and when that meritorious officer 
shall see how Lieutenant Bimies has taught us to 
appreciate his labours at Munikyala, we hope he will no 
longer think us unworthy of being made the medium of 
their introduction to the knowledge of the world. 

MACEDONIAN AND SYRIAN COINS, 

Having giveiD a type of the coins of Alexander, I 
need not stop to describe those brought from Persia 
by our traveller, a tetradrachma and two small coins of 
that conqueror, in excellent preservation. 

Captain V ade has presented me with u rarer silver 
coin of Alexander, having a fine juvenile portrait of the 


' ‘Journal of thr Asiatic Sncirty’ nt Bengal, Vol. 11., Hate I. 
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Conqueror before he assuiiied the hom of Ammon ; and, 
on the reA’erse, Apollo resting on the peculiar oracular 
seat, holding an arro-\v pointed dowmvards, in the right 
hand (denoting clemency) ; his left hand resting iqion a 
bow. 

The epigraphe is basiaeas aaeeanapot ©EonATOPos 
ETEPFETOT. Ou the excrgue, the letter c j and on the 
left, a peculiar three-pronged monogram, resembling the 
letter a. 

This coin is not mentioned by Pinkerton, and would, 
doubtless, be designated by him eree or rarissimus. It 
is engraved as fig. 1 of Plate III. : and was procured in 
Asia Minor by Dr. Martin, the German physician, lately 
in Eaniit Singh’s serAnce, and by him given to Captain 
Wade. 

^ 'Phis piece is froni one of the mints of Alexaudei I. fPala}.] 

To return to Lieutenant Bumes’ collection. 

Plate II. Fig. 1, represents one of three beautiful coins of 
Antiochus YI. or Theos, of Syria, dining whose war wiA Ptolemy 
Philadelphus Bactria revolted. These are supposed by Pinkerton to 
exhibit the most perfect examples, both of manly and of monetal beautj , 
to he found among ancient medals. They are, however, common 
enough. The epigraphe is BASiAEns antioxot Eni4.ANOT2. Device— 
Jupiter sweated, holding a small ^ ictory. 

[ Antiochus XI. ] 

Fig. 2,— Another Antiochus, probably struck in Parthia, from the 
figure of the jayelimthrower. 

[ On its fii-st publication this coin did not attract the atten- 
tion it has since claimed, in the progress of our knowledge- 
incident to the testimony its reverse device affords, as to tlic dis- 
tinct supremacy of the Seleucidaiin Ariana, as well as in viitue 
of the illustration of subsequent dynastic revolutions evidenced 
in the retention of the identical reverse-die by Diodotus after 
the assertion of his independence. And, although it may hr 
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felt to be somewhat in anticipation of any general review of 
Bactriaii coinages, which are more largely treated of in Prin- 
sep’s later essays ; yet this clearly seems to be the most appro- 
priate place to dispose of the sequent series of Diodotus’ coins, 
which are united by the one and unvaried bond of similarity 
of type with this, tht‘ solitary exemplar of the class that occurs 
among the engravings in this volume. 

The coin figured as Xo. 1, Plate of which we have 
now a second and far more perfect specimen,^ is assigned, on 
historical grounds, to Antiochus II. 0EO5, 280 — 261 b.c., though 
the portrait on the obverse does not altogether coincide with 
the likeness of that king exhibited on his ordinary coins. The 
reverse device is also a novelty in the Seleucidan series : it 
may be described — 

Nude tip:ure of Jupiter stniiding-; the light arm is uprai'^cd in the act of hurling 
the thundtibult, while the h ft R covered by the -.Egis. An eagle introduceil 
at the toot <d the ligure. In the field appears the mnnograni iji with the legend 
BA2lAEn2 AXTIOXOT. 

The monogram to a certain extent associates these pieces 
with the Bactrian money ot Eiithydemtis, among whose mint- 
marks this and a nearly similarly fashioned symbol is of fre- 
quent occurrence, while it has not hitherto been discovered on 
coins oi more westerlv orij^in. 

I next pass to those pieces of similar type and device which 
bear the name of Diodotus, equally exhibiting the title of 
BASiAEH^, and but little varied in their die details, except in 


■ Reproduced in Burnes’ Bokh^-i, vol. ii. PI. III. Fig. 8. 

' ProctiK'd by J, fobbs, , Bombay Civil Service, at Karachi. 

This monogram i^ copied from a cast of ^fr. Cibbs’ coin. The Burncs coin has 

the innur lim> id' the figure -omewhat jumhied ; but it seems to be wantin'^* m the 

continuity of the perp» ndiciiLir line, whi« h in the verv perfect Euthvdenuis piece 
in the BritBli Mu-tum, charly diu-onm eUd between the semicircle and the top of 
the T. Sinc<‘ the aho\e note ha^ been set up in type, I have had an opportunity of 
examining a third < oiu of thi> < lu-s dmultaueously acipuied bv Mr. (dbb^, and now 
in the posse-^on of Mr, Frtre, the Fommi^sioner iri Sindh. The obv(‘rse of this piece 
i- in rcmarkai)ly tine pre.. r^ ation, and the die execution i«, literallv perfect The 
reverse has been double-timk, hut the legend is di-tinct, as likewise is the 
inonoaram in the tield as aho^e given, The only portion <»f the imprcsdon that ia 
nia^Tially o]... ured the second monogram plac d hctwei n tin* legs of the fio-uro • 
win- It. howrv.-r, -eem^ to he totnposed nf a H enrlosed \^it!nu an C) r' j 
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the introduction of ii cliaph't below the left arm of (he figure 
on the rercrse’f and the rejection^ or change of the monogriiin.-^ 
Frolcssor AViKon very naturally conjectured^ that a'* tin* 
one class composed the Bactrian coinage of Diodotus the 
Satraj), struck in the name of his master;, so the other formed 
the consecutive local issue of Diodotus^ the independent sove- 
reign ! The simplicity of this arrangement is, however, some- 
what comjdicatcd by the discovery of a most im])ortant nu‘<lal 
which connects the names of Diodotus and Agathoch's. I 
allow M. Bartholoinaei to supply the details of this and Ids 
other interesting acquisition. 

‘ 1. — -Draolirac iiuAlite do Diodote I*'- 

‘Tote diadoniee de Diodote, tournee a Junto; les r ord<>n-' Ju Jiadcnio flotteiit 
par den iere. 

‘ Revers. — BA2IAEn2 AIOAOTOT ‘ (Mouiude) da roi Diodot<'.’ Jupiter iiud et 
debout, vu du dos, dans une attitude monaLaute^ brainiis^^ant le foudre, qu’il tient 
daus la main Jroite, le bras gauche oteiidu cnveloppe du palUuut on guise d’a-gnle; 
a torro, raiglc ii demi oplovc. Dans le eliamp, u gauiho, une coiironne de lauricrs; 
ii droite, uii monogramme coiifus ; et plus has, quelque cbose d’imertain. 

‘ Argent module, 1 poids, 63 grains, 

‘2. TctradraL‘lim*; iiiedit(', frappee ^ous le regiie d’Atratlexde'-, eii I’lionneur do 
Diodote D‘- 

‘AIOaOTOT 2nTHP02- ‘ (Eftigii , de Diodote le Sau\< ur.' Tit* di.ulemte d* 
Diod<.te tournee ii droit*', les <M)rdoii^ du dia*leme tiutteiit par diniere 

‘ Kevers.~BA:SlAEr0NT02 ArA0OKAEOT2 AIKAIOT. ‘ ^.Monnaie tVapptS'; -ou-^ 
1« rogne d’Agathoeles le Juste.’ Jupiti r nud et debout, vu du dos dan*' uiu attitude 


Nov. 

b<ttli 


* The gold coin in the Raris cuUeetioii has no luuiiogiani. 

‘ The monuirram on Mr, Darthoionuei’s drachma iv M.in.r runningham 

has already published a nearly similar luonograin, (Num. C'hmn. mu p. 
outlined as and derived from other s«pecim ell's _<*t piuthuu's » ninajt 

regarding \vliicli he remarks as follows • ‘No. 2., als*» N<>. 'p 
5, 9, and 46 of Gough. This occurs on a drachma ot Diodotus and i.u 
the silver and copper coins of Seleucus Nhator, hut imt on these ol bl^ yu. , * 

The natural inference from these facts i., that this inuimgram rcprcMiitv the nann <4 
a city, which once belonged to the Seleuudu*, but wa^ alM ward, wn U* d lioiu th* lu 
bv Diodotus. The monogram forms MAPHANH, the nann ol tho ..qotd ,.t 
Margiana, which was at tin-,t culled 8 tkucia 3 Iargiane, and att.Tx^ardv Auto.* hm 
Maigiaiie: and ^^hi.'h was muhmbt.'dly one ot the puncipal utuv b.h.m.uny to 



remaining monogram , _ , 

as n^. This he juopovf -, to uli iitiG TAAIKANA, 
Mti^factovy u rcndeiing. 

*' ‘A liana Antiijua.’ 2D». 
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nifuai^rintc, bnindis'sant le foiidrt*, qu’il tieiit do li riLiin druite, le brus gauche etendu, 
enveloppo d’uu mariteau (pallium) a frango ; a terro. I’aigle a dimi eploye Dans le 
champ, a gauche, une couronne do Luirii ; a droite, im nionogi’anune qui rossemble a 
la lettrc »J» (us^c? frequent sur Ics medaillcs de la Ilai triane), 

‘Argent: inudiile, 94: poids 4 drachnu's. 14 praiiis. “ 

‘La tetradraclinie 11. a ete evidemment frappee apres la mort do Piodote IL 
La legeiide du cute de la tote domic au roi Ic titro do crwT'qp Sauvoui’) ; e’est uii hom- 
mage do ^e(*ollnai^'auce do la nation, qu’il a ddlivreo du jung etranger (Prolog. Trog. 
Pomp. XLI. Justinus XLI. c 4). Co titro de ‘ r^auvtur’ n'a pas ete dicte par la 
flatterio, oar la Daotrianc dovait son eyi^teiico politique au courage et a la sagesse de 
Diodoto, Si Ton conservait cncon^ quolques doubto-s sur le veritable fondateur de la 
monarchie hactrb'iine, lalegcnde do cette medaille, confirmee par lo temoigiiage his- 
torique, sutfirait pour prouver la verite concornant ce fait.’ (B. Koehne’s ‘ Zeit- 
schrift fur ^lunz- Siegel- und Wappen-kunde,’ etc., Berlin, 1843, p. 6d). 

M. Bartholomtei, it will be 8een, considers this medal to 
have been struck in posthumous honour of Dio dot us J., or II., 
during the reign of Agathocles. Professor Lassen prefers to 
suppose that Agathocles reigned over part of Eastern Bactria 
or in Badakhshan, at first in subordination to Diodotus, and 
subsequently as an independent prince ; and that, therefore, 
this coin must he looked upon as having been struck by 
Agathocles while Diodotus was still king, though, possibly, in 
mere nominal acknowledgment of the supremacy of the latter. 

Lassen,^ following Droysen, discovers indication of a lower 
stage of kingly powder as implied in the use of the term 
BA2IAET0NT02, when Contrasted M’ith the ordinary title of 
BASiAEUS. However, M. Bartholoma^i has risen up in his owm 
defence, and in this respect, I think, triumphantly demonstrated 
the true value of the word basiaetontos, whatever may be 
said about the inferences he draws in regard to the relative 
positions of the two kings. But this last is far too large a 
subject to be entered upon satisfactorily in these hasty notes, 
so I shall content myself with permitting M. Bartholomcei 
to be heard in his own cause, though not to the extent of the 
thirty-two pages he devotes to his " Keponse a M. Droysen.’ * 

‘ This coin is stated to have been found at Bukh&ra by M de Khanikoff. 

* ‘ Indische Altcrthumskunde,’ l8o2. 

2 ‘Xotic^sur des Medailles de la Bactriane (Reponse a M. Droysen sur ses 
conjectures eoncernant les premiers rois de la Bactriane),' ‘ Zdtschrift fur Miinz ’ 
f tr . 1840, p, 129. ‘ ’ 
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‘ II nous parait tout- a- fait imposs^ible d’aclmettre qu’ Agutbotlea ait fait frapper 
cfctte nieclaillo du vivaiit do Diodoto ot sous son autorite ; comment dans cp cas 
aurait-il pu se dispenser do donnor a un souverain plus puissant quc lui, et vis-a-vis 
duquel il se serait trouve dans une oertaine dependance, Ic titre de roi ^ ce titre quo 
Diodote prenait sur sa propre numuaie ? ^ oe titre qu’il s’ etait arroge, ct dont, par conse- 
quent, il devait etre encore bien plus jaloux que les rois hereditaires ? Aucun des 
rois de ces hautes regions de VAsie n'a manque de s’intituler BA5IAET2 sursa mon- 
naie. Ils y ont souvent ajoute d’autres epithetes, niais aucun n’a remplace le 
BA2IAET2 de rigueur. Comment ee vassal ou satrape de Diodote se serait-il permis 
de le priver d’un titre qu’ii s’arrogeait lui-nieme r ear le BA2IAET0NT02 ne denote 
aucune depcndanco, comrac semble le siipposer il. Droysen. L’emploi de cc par- 
tieipe est un exeniple presque unique dans la nuniisniatique grecquej^" mais non pas 
dans les inscriptions. C’cst memo par ce mot que commence celle de la fameuse 
pierre de Rosette.’ p. 144. — E. T.] 

BACTEIAX COINS. 

Figs, 3, 4, o, 0. — These silver coins, tetradrachms, are known at 
once to be of Bactrian origin, from the sitting figure of Hercules hold- 
ing his club, on the reverse, much in the same posture as that of 
Jupiter on the Syro-XTacedonian coins. The epigraphe on Fig. 3, — a 
valuable coin and in fine preservation — is BASiAEns ETeTAHM. . ‘ of King 
Euthydemus,' the third king of Bactria. The only coin of this monarch 
hitherto known in Europe is described in Mionnet*s ‘ Do-^cription des 
Hedailles Anthjues.’ Pinkerton says it is a gold coin, having ‘two 
horsemen with Bactrian tiaras, palms, and long spears * on the reverse ; 
it is therefore quite different from the unique specimen before us. 


• It is a qut^stion how far this argument is good and valid. If the term SHTHP 
implied so much as our author lias previously claimed for it in reterence to this very 
Diodotus, the absence of the title of BASIAEHS nr< d not cuatc any difficulty. Tbi^, 
indeed, is the view most in accord with the probabilities ot the case, e bnow 
that Alexander’s generals did not obviously assume the title of King till about 306 b.c 
Seleucus Xicator’s coins restrict themselves to the BA21AEri2. Antiochuy I. 
has ordinarily the same title before his name ; but we have two example'- of his 
coinage bcaiing only the word*: ANTIOXOT 2nTHP02 (“ fhi'^ is the same coin 
which Frblkh thought unique, and confirming tbt' assumption of tin title ot 
to Antiocbiis I. in his scvinth year.” Gough, H. II. , Iig. 13. aho I’l, ill., 
Fig. 14, Ibid,) Ptiplemy I. Soter, after adopting the title ot King in 36o n c , is 
stated to have had divine honours paid to him, as the ‘«aviour’ and pr« "crY'-r <)t the 
Rhodians in 304 B.c., which is supposed to have botti the tir«t (tcoasion of hi" ad<jp- 
tion of the 2I1THP. This term, as in the parallel in^tam e «»f .Giliothu" tlo’ 
we find in independent association with his name, though never in l onjuuptn'n with 
BA2IAEn2, which, however, equally holds its place on other minta^p " 

’’ Mr. Burgon has pointed out to me a medal which hears materially in f.ivour of 
M. Bartholomiri’s view. I transcribe Miunnet’s notice of it. ‘No or>8, A K. M. AT 
KO, ANTriNIN. Tete lauree et barbiie, a droitc. lev. KOMOAO. . BAilAETONTOC 
O, .TOCMOr ETTTXEl. NIKAIEHN. en sept ligncs, dans une rouronne de 

laiirier.' Supp. V. p. I0r5. 
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Fig. 4 has the features of a ditto rent prince ; the reverse is, how- 
ever, Nimilar to the last, the tlnve final letters of BA2lAEn2 are visible : 
as arc . .HM. . vtIulIi can only form part, cither of Eu0y5HMoy, or of 
SHMTjrptos' his >on. 

Fig. d, of which there is a duplicate, is of a similar nature ; the 
features corresponding with Xo. 3, or Euthydemiis. There are two 
other.s of still ruder fabrication, distinguished by a more projecting 
forehead : they are illegible on the reverse. 

Fig G. — One of two silver tetradachms. These are more like Arsa- 
cidan coins, the stool on which the figure on the reverse sits having 
the form of those depicted in Yaillant. Although the connection with 
the foregoing coins is very strong, the head-dress and formal curls 
appertain to the Persian monarch s. The inscription is in the Pehlvi 
character : some of the letters resemble ill-executed Greek. 

These coins arc all from Khoja-o-ban, the ruins of an 
ancient city Is^.AV. of Bukhara, whence numerous gems 
and antiques were also procured. 

[ Since rriii>ep wrote tliib description of Pig. O a question 
has arisen as to wiictlier thc^e decidedly bar])arous imitations’ 
should not be classed under Cliaracene.^ There is much to be 
''uid in lavour ot such an a^slgnment, but there are for the 
present many valid reasons against any distinct recognition of 
thi> derivation. The^e coins have hitherto^ almost without 
exception, been found in sites which associate them with the 
more pertect medals of Euthydemus, or in localities whither 


’ Proft -sor ihdn's obsery.itiuiis oa the attribution of these coins, written in 
ISm. an' to the following etfeet — 

‘ Xos, 1), 10, PI. T. Tttradrachm. Head of king to the rio-ht wearing a sort of 
tap a. well as the fillet, Jiev, fitting Hercules ; barbaric inscription. 

‘ lh.>,cwert‘ })rought from Puklidra by <Sir A. Burnes ; and several others pro- 
cured tremi tin -ame place, as well as from otlier places north of the Hindu Kush, 
oe. iir in Ills supplemental collei tion. They are apparently classed by Raoul Koehette 
with the preceding (.J. d. s s>av., iSept., 1S3.>, p. dio.) They are allied to them by the 
rmicne^^ ot their ex. (>ution, and by the devi. e of the reverse ; but the eostume of the 
head i-^ very ditfereiit tnun that ut Euthydemus and so is the expression of the fiicc 
It IS also worthy of remark, that tliey bear a legend which, as far as has vet been 
otiservetl. In always the same. It is so in the two specimens of the Plate* and in one 
repp-M-nted m Baron ( ’liaudoi:,’ Supph nii nt, lie aUo obMyyes, that the le<^cnd * e^t 
f ‘ ‘U'acten s.' The inscription may possibly be^intonded 

h*r ET@TAHMOT, but, it so, the niodihcatioii of the Greek Icttcis is cunous. In the 
nidf delineation of the Hercules they rcseinbh. the eoiris of the king*, of Charm ene.’ 
.\naiia Antupia, p, 216. 
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such types might well lun'c found their way. Tliey are dis- 
covered^ toOj in com 2 :>any not only with the better Greek 
examples of Euthydemus’ mintage, but in conjunction with 
other less imperfect derivations from the normal type, which, 
in their 2)rogressive degradation and loss of Aveight, may Avell 
have prejAared the Avay for the appearance of the more debased 
specimens ! The device for the original Euthydemus reverse 
die seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Antiochus 
II. 0 EO 2 , with this ditfereiice, however, that Avhilc the Club 
of Hercules on the AVestern money is exaggerated in size and 
extends to the ground by the foot of the figiire, the Eastern 
coins reduce it to more reasonable proportions, and ordinarily 
make it rest on the right knee. X nlortunately lor any com- 
parisons that Avc might institute in relcrcnce to these die 
details, the Characene coins equally share this modification. 
The style of the hair on the obA'erse ol these imitations certainly 
seems to approximate more in character to the Mesopotamian 
type ; but, on the other hand, the bare chin, though not incom- 
patible Avith a deriA'ation from the latter, is, to speak generally, 
opposed to the prcA^ailing portraiture. 

But to come to a much more important query that is, in 
AA'hat characters arc the legends expressed ? L p to a certain 
point thcA' manifestly continue to be copies, more or less frag- 
mentary, from the original Greek ba^iaehs et0Tahmoy. On 
one coin,^ while the conscciitiAc Greek letters ol the title 
are still fairly distinguishable, the name on the opposite side 
of the field is seen to be either much further degraded or tKe 
it must be supposed to be altered altogether ; for, omitting 
the opening characters, the third, fourth, and filth betters read 
palpably.. 212, and are folloAA^ed by an e, which, hoA\e\er, is 
deficient in its loAver line and takes the form of a modern f. 

Next in order, I Avould cite one of Burncs’ coins aa hich, so tai , 

^ In the collection of Colonel W. Anderson, C.B., hb' of tlo Ih-ngal Artilhry. 

* Noav in the po<s^!rssion of General Fox. 
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retains traces ot the title, in the letters. . ASIA.,. and exhibits the 
name after the strange fashion here represented Ihis 

piece would almost seem to exemplify one of the starting-points 
of the progressive degradation towards the fixed ^ barbarous ’ 
legend, indicated in the Baron Chaudois’ remark as "toujours 
figuree avec les luemes caracteres,’ which is only found in 
association with an obverse of extensively degraded type, 
remarkable for the spiked and bossed helmet with protective 
cheek-plates — the whole of which may, perchance, be only 
designed to represent a very barbarous rendering of an ordi- 
nary head of hair ! In examining these legends, a very strik- 
ing coincidence presents itself, which, although it may eventu- 
ally prove to be purely imaginary, is entitled to a certain 
degree of notice in this place. A comparison of this writing 
with the legends on three very opposite classes of coins, displays 
an identity in the opening word in each that may well excite 
surprise. The coins referred to are — 

1st, Those cla^-sed under fig. 9, pi. II. ^nd. Those 
figured as No. 10 in Dr. Scott’s paper on ^ Kegal Coins of 
Mesopotamia.’ " 3rd. A certain class of Iiulo-Sassanian 
money.^ 

Dr. Scott has proposed to render the word ou the Meso- 
potamian money as t+Diino, Mo^ka, and such tin* first four letters 
on the coins under review will fairly answer to, if tried by 

' The first of the>e characters, it will be observed, is an Arian 7i ; other letters of 
this alphabet fiinl their way into the mixed legends, but not so freqiitntly among 
those that, as it were, lead up to the transition point. On a coin of Colonel 
Anderson’s thiN recurs in a similar position in tUe general legend, while the 
BASIAEnS lim* vad< with On one of General Fox’s coins the nominal legend 

opens (reailing S^ nutieally) with a figure like a Parthian : this is succeeded by a 
facsimile of the third letter of the fixed debased legend (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ I. 9) ; next 
follow the weiUformed Arian characters hT ; after these come two semicircular 
strokes that indicate an in ^^as^auiaIl : and the whole concludes with an Arian 
p P, which may equally -tand. in tlm interchange of alphabets, for a Parthian n T. 

The heads on the itlneiM’ tif both these coins continue to display fair artistic 
execution, and arc but little removed from the Ore ok model. 

2 Numismatic Chronieh , XVIII , p. 3i. 

■i fnpubli'shed F.ast India Iloiue ( 'nlleetion. 
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Ararntpan. tests. ^ In like manner the opening letters of the 
Phcenician-looking money, in a specimen quoted below (p. 34), 
may be accepted for the moment, as representing similar 
sounds. The Sassanian mintages, while reproducing the same 
initial character, merge the Aramaean i!>, or d, into the simili- 
tude of an early Pehlvi ^ s. The third letter is also more 
Sassanian than the Semitic 3 k of the other series, though, 
strange to say, the fourth character, if it be read as an k a at 
all, must needs be referred back to the Aramaean category. 
The most obvious and satisfactory way of disposing of the 
difficulty would be to propose to consider the four letters as 
representing the word malkd, only that there is scarcely 
authority for the liberty that would thus have to be taken with 
the Mesopotamian even if the Sassanian legend, supposing 
it to be analogous, did not leave the balance of evidence against 
such an alteration. 

The identities cease with these letters, and it would be 
hazardous to suggest any reasonable reading lor the con- 
cluding portion of the legend on the debased coins unless, 
indeed, it is permissible to conjecture Esak, or Asak, 

for Arsaces, in which case it will be necessary, for con- 
sistency’s sake, to revert to the reading of malkd for the 
initial title ; otherwise it will be difficult to reconcile the 
use of two differently shaped, and conflictingly derived 5 
on one and the same coin. — E.T.] 

Pig. 8 was obtained from the same place. A gold coin of one^ of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia, supposed to be Sapor ^Shupur;. ^ Ihe 
name and titles are very distinct in the Pehlvi character. It ij' re- 
markable that the usual supporters of the fire-altar, two pnots or 
kings, are omitted; unless indeed the rude ornaments on each side are 
intended to represent human figures holding swords. A sih < r Sa>sa- 
nian coin delineated in Hyde*s ^ Religio Veterum Persarum has 


1 [It will be necessary to accept the earlier Ph^mciaii 
the more positive Arama?an type of this letter, in justibcation o u p i 
The 5 is also some>yhat arbitrarily assigned ; and jhe final O ^ 
more the similitude of a Bactrian V’> er Parthian * , than . • • ) ^ •] 


8 
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similar supporters. Lieut. Burnes has also a silver Sassaiiian coin ; it 
is curious, from the contour of the fire- altar ])eing fa^^hioued into a 
human profile ; it was found at Khiva. I have not room to insert it. 

[ The obverse may be siq^posed to bear the iisual legend 
of Sapor (see p. 14, ante^ more or less defectively expressed. 
The wanting on the reverse is difficult to read from the engrav- 
ing, but it will be sufficient to indicate that the usual h'gend is 

Nincazi ^ SJiah_puJiari 

I originally suggested the identity of the latter word witli 
(Arab, ^a fire temple.’^ Dr.^Mordtinann, in a 

later publication on Sassanian coins," while concurring in the 
decipherment, derives the word from ^ ‘ 

praised In the later specimens of this reverse tvpe 

occasionally rejdaced by either or 

^l -Aj • — E.T.] 

Fig. 9. — One of twenty small Sassanian copper coins, which are 
very abundant in the same neighbourhood. Xhev have a good head 
on the obverse, and a very rudely executed fire-altar on the reverse. 

[ I am fortunate in being able to quote, in illustration of this 
class of copper money,' an unique silver coin of analogous 
1}P^^ lately brought from India by Major Cunningham, and 
now in the British Museum, 

The reverse legend of this piece is reproduced in the ac- 
companying woodcut, 

, Avhich, in con- 

n(‘xion wdtli my remarks on the "barbarous imitations’ of the 
Euthj demus t\ pc, I w onld venture, with due reserve, to tran- 


J ) 


^ [ ‘Journal of the Riual Asiatic Society,’ xiii. 386 (1852).] 

2 [ ‘Zeitschiift tier D* ut^ehen morgenlandischen Gcsdlschaft,’ 1854, p. 32.] 

3 [These copp^-r coins are not uncoramun in Northern India, but as faras mv 

V specimens, as if 

their point of issue had been elsewhere ; on the other hand, to judge of the localities 
whence the other specimens of the el ass have been obtained, there is no reason to 
refer tneir origin to any Mesopotamian site.] 
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scribe into modern characters, as malkd mikaL On 

the copper coins the legends arc less definite, and seem to vary 
extensively in the expression of the several letters. On a speci- 
men in our National collection, I observe that the second letter 
is fashioned exactly after the manner of a Palmyrene ^ The 
fourth character of the silver coin again is often inerged, on the 
copper specimens, into an apparent pedestal for the fire-altar, 
though at times it takes the shape of a more modern Aramaean 
o , the acceptance of Avhich, however, as such, would necessitate 
a modification of the value already assigned to the older form 
of that character. To continue these comparisons, I find many 
of the copper jueces replacing the second o of the silver ex- 
emplar by a character identical, in their several indejiendent 
series, with the outline given to the second and likewise to the 
eighth or Jinal consonant. In some cases the three letters 
follow uniformly the design of the concluding figure above 
delineated ; and again — in the specimen from which I cite the 
Palmyrene b — there is an equal consistency of form pervading 
the three character^, though, lias lieen remarked, the type of 
that character difiers materially from the loore common de^ien. 

Further, it i^ to be not(''d, that the copper coins usually 
render the second ^ in complete identity with the first letter of 
that value, omitting altogether the conjoined h'tter I have 
transcribed as ^2; though leaving traces of an initial mark, 
such as occurs on the first r in the facsimile inserted above.* 
In these cases, therefore, the preferable reading would be 
bdb malak laJcal ; whether these words and bob are de- 
signed to represent names it is difficult to say ; but supposing 
them by any hazard to constitute a portion of a mere titular 
legend, it is singidar to note how near the approaches to 
the Greek MErAAor — E.T.] 

^ [ Gesenius, pi. v. Klaproth : ‘ Aperiju/ pi. xi.] 

2 [ Klaproth givt& a (haraoter ver)’ siuiilar t(‘tLih unfhr Li-s Babylonian hoadinjr, 
to yyhich he a-'ign> a value of n /?. ' ‘Aper(;u,' pi. xi. I pu f« r the r. ^Ste I)r. 
Scott’s? coin of Jbilna.] 
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Fig. 7. — A square copper coin from Shorkut, a fortress twenty 
miles from the junction of the Jelum and the Chunab (the Hydaspes 
and Acesines), where Alexander lost his fleet in a storm. It is by 
some thought to be the fortress of the Malli, in the assault of which he 
was wounded. All that can he read of the inscription is bA5IAEX12. . . . 
On the other side the inscription is in Pehlvf. This coin may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to Menander, both because it resem- 
bles in shape the coin of that jirince in Colonel Tod’s plate, and because 
the three first letters of the word which follows basiaeus have much 
the appearance of nik, or nikatopos, the epithet applied to Menander, 
according to Schlegel, ^ Journal Asiatique,’ 1828. The stand- 

ing figure, however, on the obverse, and the curious emblem on the 
reverse, supposed by Colonel Tod to be a portable altar, agree rather 
with his coin of ApoUodotus. 

[ This is a common type of a coin of ApoUodotus ; the 
name is legible in the Ariaii character on the reverse.] 

PiATE III. Fig. 2. — I must here introduce a coin procured from 
the same place by General Tentura, for which I am indebted to 
Captain Wade ; it is a copper or brass coin of Antiochus, ' BA:siAEn2 
ANTioxoT,’ with a Grecian head on the obverse, and the perspective 
view of the after -part ot a boat on the reverse : the tiller of the rudder 
is worked from behind, as is even now the case in the river craft of 
the Indus. (A coin of Antiochus III. Magnus, dated Piz = 117 
B.c. 196.) 

A ruby seal antique [pi. iii., 3], with a \vell-executed 
head of a Grecian female, was found at the same place. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13, 15. — The series of small copper coins found near 
Manikyala, and generally throughout Upper India, which have a head 
on the obverse and a Bactrian horseman on the reverse, maybe referred 
to the reign of Eucratides I., since the gold coin from the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea, described by Bayer, as having the same 
de^ice on the reverse, bears in legible characters the epigraphe. ^ of the 
groat King Eucratides. Our coins of this type have never shewn us 
more than the words ‘ King of kings,* and in most of them (as fig. 13, 
BACIAET BACiAET : the Greek is so corrupted as to give the idea of a 
later epoch. 

[ Figs. 11 and 12 will be seen to bear the name of Ayasa 
or Axes on the reverse. On fig. 15 the designation is less 
distinct. Fig. 13 is a coin of the "nameless king/ fig. 20 , 
page 17.] 
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The type of the horse seems to have prevailed long 
afterwards in that part of the world, as fig. 14 evinces: 
it is a Hindu coin of much later, though of unkno^\ui, 
date. The Hagari letters appear to be part of a larger 
inscription : their purport is therefore uncertain. 

[Professor Wilson (^Ariana Antiqua/ p. 43^) reads the 
Persian legend on the obverse of this coin as jJt ^ 

Ndstr ud-dumd wa ud-din. And Major Cunningham has 
independently deciphered ^ the Panjabi impression on the 
reverse, which he describes as ^ Nagari legend in characters 
of middle age, approaching Bengali in form.’ ^ 

Sri Mohamad Katalak, He assigns the entire class of thc^e 
not uncommon coins to Saif-ud-din- Mohammed Kuttugh Khan, 
who revolted in the year a.d. 1255 against the government 
of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the Pathan Sultan of Dihli. — E.T.] 

Fig. 10. — A copper coin procured by Lieut. Bumes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manikyala. 

Obverse. — A king or warrior holding a spear in the left hand; au<l 
with the right sacrificing on a small altar i^?), Epigraphe, BAdAETc 
BAC KANHPKOT. 

Be VERSE. — A priest or sage standing, and holding a fiower in his 
right hand ; a glory encircles his head ; on]^the left, the letters nanaia 
— on the right, the usual Bactrian monogram with four prongs. 

This coin is of very gi'eat value, from the circuin- 
stance of its being the only one, ont of many discovered 
in the same neighbourhood, upon which the characters 
are sufficiently legible to afford a clue to the prince’s 
name. In the onset, however, we are disappointed to 
find that none of the recorded names of the Bactrian 
kings at all resemble that before us ; yet there can be 
no doubt about any letter but that preceding kot, wliich 

* [‘Journal of the Archsoological Society of Dihli,* September, 1840, p. 3S. 
This Society has as yet only put forth two numbers of its ‘ Journal.’] 
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may be either ©, p, or c/ By assuming this latitude in 
the reading, I discovered a name vdiieli would agree, as 
nearly as it coidd be expressed in Greek, with kanhokot 
or kanhckot; and should my conjee tine prove correct, 
the discovery of this coin will be hailed as of the greatest 
value by all who are engaged in the newly-developed 
study of Baetrian antiquity. The coin was first placed 
mth the Society by Lieutenant Burnes, but, seeing its 
value, I thought it but just, after taking impressions and 
di-awings of it, to place it in the discoverer’s hands, for 
the personal satisfaction of numismatologists in Europe. 
I suppose it to be a coin of Kanishka, a Tartar or Scythic 
conqueror of Bactria. 

According to Mr. Csoma de Koros, the name of 
Kanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a celebrated 
king in the north of India, who reigned at Kapila, which 
is supposed to be in Eohilkhand, or near Hardwar. His 
reign dates about 400 years after Sakya, when tlie fol- 
lowers of the Buddha religion had become divided into 
eighteen sects (the Sakya tribes, or Sacm) under four 


^ By way of cnnvenipiKe to those who have not the power of reference respecting 
the hi>tory of Bactria, to which I may often have to allude in the discussion of 
these coins, I subjoin a catalogue of its kings, according to the authority of Schlegel: 
‘Journal Asiatujue,’ 1828, p. 326, 


B, C. 2‘jo, Theodotus I. 

243. Thcodotiis 11. 

220. Euthydemus of Magnesia. 

lOd. Apuilo<Iotus Sotei. 
Menander Xikator. 

Ilelioi'hs Dikui'i^. 

Demetrius. 

181, Eucratide> I. 

116. Eueratides II. 

123. Destruction th< ( iiipin 


Fixed historically by Strabo, etc. 

Alluded to by Plutarch, Trogus and 
Aman, their coins prevalent in Baroach, 
A.D. 200. 

On the authority of Visconti and Mion- 
iKt, from a single medal. 

( Son of Euthydemus, doubtful if he 
I reigned in Bactria 

Artemulorus calls him the ‘ Great King.’ 
j Murdered his father and was himself 
I -Iain. 

by the Tutrir- .iu<l the S<‘vthiaii'' or Sacfr. 
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principal clivisionsj of ^vliioh the names, both Sanskiat 
and Tibetan, are on record.^ 

In Mr. Wilson’s Chronological Table of the History 
of Kashmir (^Asiatic Eesearches,’ xv., p. 81) we find 
^Hiishca, Jushca, and Canishca,’ three Tatar princes, 
who succeeded Domodara, in the kingdom of Kashmir, 
either reigning successively or synchronously. They 
introduced the Buddha religion under a hierarch named 
Kagarjuna, and were, according to the ^Eaja Tarangini,’ 
of Turushca or Tatar origin. The Sanskrit MS. places 
their reign 150 years before Sacaysinha (or Sakya Singh), 
but the learned translator in a note proves that the text 
was at first misunderstood, and that the passage intended 
to express ^ ] 50 years a/fe?' the emancipation of tlie lord, 
Sakya Sinha.’ 

The epoch of Sakya (the fifth Buddlia, or Gautama) 
is determined by concurrent te>timony of the Ceylone>e, 
Siamese, regu, lUrmoe, and Cliinoe eras, which are all 
founded on the birth or di^ath of the Buddha legi>lator, 
and, though all differing more or less, coucm- in idacing 
him between the limits of 544 and G38 years : the 
Eaj Gurii of Asam, a pandit well vei>ed in Buddlia 
literature, fixes the Kirwan or emancipation of Sakya- 
Muni in 520 b.c.' Taking, then, from this epocli an 
interval of four hundred years to tlie reign of Kanishka, 
the latter would fall near the end of the second caaitury 
B.c. We know from other sources, that tlie overthrow 
of the Bactriaii djmasty by the Scythian or Sakyan 
tribes liappened in 134 lec. (125 by Schlegel.) The pro- 


^ e&oni.tS ‘Lik <it‘ S.ikyii/ MS, 


- * Oiii ]ir.il M.(u uuif 
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sent coin, therefore, confirms the fidelity of the ‘ Eaja 
Tarangini’ as a historical work, and leaves no doubt of 
the epoch of Sakya. 

Mr. Wilson finds grounds for throwing back the ter- 
mination of the reign of Abhimanya, Canishca’s successor, 
from B.c. 118, as given in the ‘Eaja Tarangini,’ to B.c. 
388, because ‘ Kashmir became a Buddha country under 
Tatar princes shortly after the death of Sakya j ’ but 
from IVIr. Csoma’s subsequent examination of the Tibetan 
sacred books, in which the three periods of their compi- 
lation are expressly stated — ‘ first, imder Sakya himself 
(520 — 638 B.C.), then under Asoka, king of Pataliputra, 
110 years after the decease of Sakya ; and, lastly, by 
Kanishka, upwards of 400 years after Sakya ’ — little 
doubt can remain that the epoch as it stands in the 
‘Eaja Tarangini’ is correct. 

There are other circumstances connected with the 
Bactrian coins, which tend to confirm the supposition of 
a Buddhist succession to the Greek princes. In the first 
place, the reverse ceases to bear the formerly national em- 
blem, the Bactrian horseman with the Macedonian spear, 
and in its place a sage appears holding a flower, and 
invariably having a glory round his head, proving him 
to be a sacred personage secondly, although upon the 
first coins of the dynasty we find the inscription in 
Greek characters (a custom which prevailed under the 
Arsacidm also, and continued under the first Sassanian 
princes); still upon coins of the same device, but 
probably of later fabric, we find the same kind of 

J See Colonel Tod’s coins 11, 14; Mr. Wilson’s plates, figs. 1, 2, 6, 7 ; and 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. ii., plate ii. figs, 17, 18, 
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character which appears upon the Dihli and Allahabad 
pillars : — the same which is found at Ellora and in 
many ancient caves and temples of Central India, and 
is held in abhorrence by the Brahmans, as belonging 
to the Buddhist religion.^ 

I need not repeat Mr. Wilson’s opinion, drawn from 
other grounds, that the tope of Manikyala, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which these coins are found, is a Buddhist 
monument, but it receives much confirmation from the 
discovery of this coin of the Sakyan hero, Kanishka. 

Having thus far endeavoured to reconcile the coin 
before us, and others of the same class, to the Sakyan 
dynasty, to which the term Indo-Scythic very aptly 
applies ; we may reasonably follow up the same train by 
ascribing the next series, which exhibit, on the reverse, 
a Brahman! bull, accompanied by a priest in the common 
Indian dliotiy as the coins of the Brahmanioal dynasty, 
which in its timi overcame the Buddhist line. Colomd 
Tod includes these coins in the same class as the last, 
and adduces his reasons for referring them to Mitluidates, 
or his successors of the Arsacidan dynasty, whose do- 
minions extended from the Indus to the Ganges, and to 
whom Bactria was latterly tributary. Greek legends of 
the ^ King of kings,’ etc., are visible on some, and what 
he supposes to be the Pehlvi characters on the reverse : 

* Sec translation of portions of the Salsctte and Ellora inscriptions hy Major 
Wilford^ ‘Asiatic Researches,’ v. 140, ^^hich shews them all to nfer hy name to 
Sakya. Mr. A. Sterling, * A'-iatii' Ih s* aulo xv. 314, say^ of -.ant -inulnr in* 
scriptiutt'. on the rdaya’Oiri Hill in On'>a The Brahmans n h r the inscription 
with horror and disgust to the time wlicii the Buddhist <loetrim s ]>re\.iih d, 1 f.iiu- 
not, however, divest myself of the notiiui that the charactiT has sonu> Mumedion 
with the ancient Prakrit, and I think an explanation is to bt looked fnr (mly from 
some of the learned of the Jain sect.* What has beeomo of the k« y to this and 
other ancient Sanskrit alphabets, whicli Wilford says he fortunately discovered in 
the possession of an ancient sage at Benares - 
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but I iiicliiio to think these characters of the Dihlf typo, 
and the Bactrian monogram should decide their locality. 
Mr. Wilson and Schlegel both call them Indo-Scythic, 
and the hitter, with Colonel Tod, names the figure 
‘ Siva Avith his bull Xandi.’ ' Schlegel thinks it cmious 
that such marks of the Hindu fiiith should appear on 
these Tatar coins, but, considering the Indian origin of 
the Sacm, does not this rather prove the same of their 
successors, instead of their Tatar descent ? It is more 
curious that the flrc-altar should continue on all of the 
scries, but the fact of its being a tire-altar at all is still 
matter of great uncertainty. 

Fig. 1G. — Chopper c'oins of this device are met with throughout 
Upper llindu>taii : — they constitute the third series of Folonel Tod’s 
plate, and ^ome in hi& po^? session have decided Greek characters upon 
them. On the obverse i^ the same warrior with spear and altar. On 
the reverse is what he supposes to be a priest about to sacrifice the 
bull ; but in the coin before us the dh(jtt is so preci^-ely the costume oi* 
the llruhmans, that he inclines rather to look upon the animal especially 
as he has the hump) as the sacred bull of this country ; denoting the 
prevalence or predorni nance of the Ilnihraanical faith in the Indian 
dependencies of Men inder or Eucratides’ dominion. 

Fi<r. 18. — This type of coin i'^, if anything, more common than the 
last : and the inscriptions are no longer Greek ; but either of the un- 
known character of the Dihli column, or genuine Hindi. The figure 
astride upon the elephant is always much out of proportion, and the 
Eiija with the altar more rudely executed. The elephant is, like the 
horse, preserved in subsequent coins of the Hindus ; thus 

Fio. 17 repre.sents one of these procured by Lieutenant Eurnes in 
his tour. The same device is still common in Southern India. The 
form of the Xagari cliaracters on this and Fig. 14 agrees with those on 
copper grant*- of land 700 or 800 years old. 

[Professor AViLon discovers tlic name of Sri \'anka-deva 

^ ‘Co qui me pm.iit U virronMjniee la plus rt marqualit* <lm- ces nu'dailb*';, rc 
-f>nt t preuves Ju Lultr biMlimuniqiit' adopte par les rois Tartare^, tls regnaient 
dniir evrtameintuit siu di‘> prnviucvs! nu a eulti' etait etabli." — Muuniul Asiatuiuef 
\ov l.s2‘S. 
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on these coins Ariana Antiqua/ p. 4o0j. I myselt formerly 
accepted this reading, ^ and was inclined to identify the 
monarch so designated with the last ol Albiriaiis Kutur 
kings, whose name is given in the Arabic texts as 
Kanak - or Gang (the ^Kaiik’ of M. Rcinaud’s French trans- 
lation),^ but I confess that there are difficulties in the way 
of the association ; and, moreover, the name, in its Sanskrit 
form, is by no means assured, as it may be interpreted in 
various ways, but preferably, I think, varhci. It has been 
projiosed to render the name as pdkJca, but to this tran- 

scription there are manifest objections, as it is usual to duplicate 
the ^ by a second character similar to the leading lorm of that 
letter. This practice, at all events, will be seen to hav<‘ been 
followed in the majority of Indian inscriptions, (^ee Gupta coins, 

^ Ariana Antiqua,’ plate xviii., fig. 4; also Allahabad Iiisciip- 
tion, plate Iv., vol. vi., ^Journal of the x\.siatic Society of Fcngal , 
Gaya Inscriptions, ibid, plate xxxiv., etc.j Again, in regard to 
the initial 'q p, whatever may be the authoritative form of that 
letter, it i- sufficient to say, in justification of my reading, tliat 
the outline of the character on the several coin- almost unitorinly 
agrees with that of the final q c in qq deva. But as I sliall ha\ e 
to revert to this description of coin^ under Article XT., I defer 
any farther remarks to the more appropriate occasion.— E.T.] 

I do not luoution Lieutenant Biirn(‘s ^ruliainniadan 
coins, as it is better to keep them distinct froiu the piv- 
sent engraved series, to wdiieli I may liav(^ >oon to add 
a valuable supplement, containing a seh'tdion from Dr. 
Swiney^’s and General A eiitura s discoV(*ri('s. ^[y task 
increases upon mo daily, but I shall be amply ivwarde<l 


^ [ ‘Journal of tiu' Koyul Asiatic Surirty. 

- [‘Jami’-ul-tawarikh/ etc., quett'd in tfie 

ix., 15U.] 

’ [• Fra 2 :men- Arabe*; « t TlI'-uiu n Ittih a 
iv., 1S44,] 


’ ix., 

‘Joiunal "f th< K'O tl A*'i itie So- i»‘ty,’ 
rindc',’ •Joiuual 1th -m'-. 
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if my humble notice of the discoveries of others shall, 
by connecting them with ancient history, eventually turn 
these most interesting reliques to the true end of numis- 
matic study. 
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lY.— BACTEIAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS— 

continued. 

[AUGUST, 1833.] 

The present plate introduces us to some of the coins 
of Dr. Swiney’s collection, alluded to in my last article. 
It is as well to premise that ail order of arrangement is 
out of the question where new objects are every day 
dropping in, and where the epoch of so many of our 
coins is not yet satisfactorily ascertained. Thus it 
happens that although headed ‘Bactrian,’ the last plate, 
as well as the present, contains coins of other dynasties. 

Dr. Swiney pm’sued a coiuso very similar to that 
of Colonel Tod in forming his collection: — ‘The plan 
I have found most successful imder favourable circum- 
stances of locality, or Avhere no one has already explored 
the same ground, (and I have followed it many years 
before I heard of Colonel Tod’s eminent success in the 
same pursuit,) is this : upon the line of march I employ 
an intelligent servant, generally a Musalman tailor, to 
buy up old paisa, which the banvjas in some towns are 
in the habit of putting aside as useless, perhaps from 
father to son, and which rarely see the light except on 
occasions of this sort. Out of some dozens prociued in 
this manner for as many current paisa, a few may be 
sufficiently curious to reward the trouble of search. 
Such beautiful coins as Lieut. Biumes brought back with 
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him from the Panjab and Oxus are no longer to be pro- 
cured in India ; indeed ancient silver coins are of very 
great rarity compared either Avith those of gold or copper, 
and the only two Bactriaii corns I have ])een so fortunate 
as to discover, were obtained out of the limits of our 
proA'inces/ 

I haA^e not attempted to engrave any of the numerous 
sketches of his antiques which Dr. Swiney has been so 
obliging as to forAvard, but haA e confined myself to those 
of AA'hieh he has sent sealing-Avax impressions, or paper 
casts made in the school-boy fashion (but not to be 
despised on that accoimt), by Avinpping the coin in 
several folds of paper, and rubbing the exterior Avith a 
key or hard blunt point. 

BACTRIAX COIXS, PLATE III. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are described at pages 2d and 35. 

Fig. 4. — A small silver coin of Apollodotus, weighing 36 grs. 

Obverse. — Head with diadem and fillets, and a neckcloth, inscription 
circular, close but (|uite distinct ; augaagaotot BA2iAEn:S 5nTHP02 
KAI <tiAonATOP05. The introduction of the conjunction kai 1 do not 
remember to have seen on an}- other Greek coin. 

Reverse. — H inerva Promachos. On the right is a singular mono- 
gram (Xo. 4 of the series at the foct of the plate;, diffeiing widely from 
that of Colonel Tod’s coin ot the same king (Xo, 6 of the same series). 
The legend is distinct but illegible, and agrees in character with that 
upon many of the bull and elephant coins. (See T\"ilson s plates, figs. 
3, 4, 31 ; Tod, figs. 11, 12, etc.) 

The native who brought thij^ coin to Dr. SAviney 
stated that it was procured by him at a tOAvn called 
Kaital, in the Sikli territorjq not far from Karnal. 

Fig. 5. —A coin of Menander, agreeing in its general features with 
the last ; weight, 34 grains. 

Obverse, — A weR^executed and intelligent face, with the diadem ; 
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latter part of the iascription not very distinct, menanapot BA2iAEa2 
5nTH(P02r) 

Revlkse. — ilinorva wielding the bolts of Jove. The monogram 
(Xo. 5) resembles the last, without the hook unions the hook bdow, 
as I at first supposed, forms a part of it' ; one half of tlie inscription 
consists of the same letters as appear on the coin of Apolludotus : it 
must, therefore, be the native title equivalent to ^a(ri\ews a-aT-npos. 

This coin was purchased of a surraf in the bazar at 
Subathti. 

In favoiu' of these two coins I may veutiu’c to repeat 
the remarks of Professor Sclilegel, on the equally valu- 
able pair discovered by Colonel Tod : — ^ These two 
medals are beyond all price^ as much for their admirable 
preservation as for their extreme rarity and their import- 
ance to history.’ And I shall make no apology for also 
translating the Professor’s leanied commtmtary on that 
part of the Bactrian history connected with tluau, at 
length, as much more satisfactor}- than a partial gU‘aning 
or plagiarism of his remarks, which >o well exemplify 
the use of numi^inatulegy in correcting the vagaries of 
historians : — 

‘ In the profound obs. !ivit\ wlai li ( uvi l..p. •> th< lii-'t^ry of iCu tii.i, must ouU 
with care all that eau tlu'e>w tin lLa>t light up<ai it 

‘We find oniv two pa-^age' in aiieuait aiitleir" whii h nu ntinn king Apolhtdotii**. 
Arrian, the reputed writtT of the ^ D riphis' ^ay*-, ’A<^’ ov jue'xpt vvv iv Bapirydfou 
■trakat al Trpox^poviri ypap-P-O-env 'Ek\r}iiKo7s €yKexcipo.yp€vai^ iir'KTT^pjx tUv 

p.er ^A\4^av^pov $€^acri\€VK67Ci:y ’’ AttoWo^otov Kai yifvdvdpou ‘For thi'^ nason 
even now ancient drachma' are current at Barygaza {Uhrunf-gntha or Baroaih), 
hearing, in Oreek characters, the stamp of the kings \\ ho reigned after Alexander, 
Apollodotus and Wenander.’ 

The t’W'o coins now brought to liglit, agree better 
with this passage from Anian than those of Colonel Toil, 
on account of their exact similarity, which Avouhl allow 
them naturally to be coupled together in speaking of 
them. 

‘Thcothei pa^^sago concerning Apollodotus from the .'nummary of the history 
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of Trogus Pompeius, wliicli is placed at the liead of the abridgment of Justin: 
Prolog. Ixxi. 

‘ Deinde, quo rege pugnantc, Scytbiem gentes, Sarancre et Asian! Bactra occupa- 
vere et Sogdianos. Indicee quoque res additie, gestm per Apollodotum et Meiiandrum 
reges eorum.’ 

‘ The printed editions have ‘ Apollodorum,’ which was corrected by the learned and 
judicious Bayer, on the authority of the ‘ Pcriplus.’ This reading is now fully con- 
firmed by a medal (two), an authentic and public monument. Vaillaiit and 
Longueruc suspected a corruption of the text, and sought to correct it in another 
way. They thought that the name of Apollodotus, the historian of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kings, had been confounded with that of a king ; and Longuerue pro- 
posed to read ‘ex Apullodoro, gestoe per Meiiandrum et Eueratidam, reges eorum/ 
This is not correcting, but disfiguring arbitrarily, an ancient text ; and yet the 
latest editor of Justin in France, M. Lemaire, recommends this unwarrantable 
conjecture ! 

‘ Bayer, however, while he reinstates Apollodotus, disputes his title to the king- 
dom of Bactria, which Colonel Tod, again, vindicates ^vith rcasem. Bayer would 
make him one of those Greek kings who, at that epoch, reigned separately over a 
part of India, such as Demetrius, son of Euthyderaus. This is, in the first place, 
contrary to the text of Trogus Pompeius : for the word eorum applies to Bactra et 
Sogdianos. The coin confirms this refutation, for by wbat motive should a Greek 
king, not having possession of Bactria, put a legend in Bactrian characters on the 
reverse of his coin ? I call them so, without prejudice to the question of the 
language to which they may belong. Certainly they are not Sanskrit . they have 
a strong resemblance to those on the early Sassanian medals. The credit of 
decyphering them is reserved for scholars acquainted with Xend and Pehlvi. 

‘To escape from this objection, we must suppose that Apollodotus reigned in the 
eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire, south of Bactria. The nnalul of 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, discovered by Baron :\[eycndorf, bears a Greek 
legend, ^a 0 -tA.€ws £^‘t)g.‘j]Tpiov\ the empire of India is designated by the skin of an 
elephant’s head with which the portrait of the prince is adorned. 

‘ Apollodotus, therefore, must be admitted among the kings of Bactria. The 
celebrated ^ isconti has endeavoured to assign his probable place in Bayer’s ‘ Chro- 
nological Canon iT Six Kings,’ the dates of which arc, however, mostly conjectural : 
he places him after Euthydemus [see p. 38], and both the authorities quoted above 
agree in placing him before Menander. Xow Menander certainly reigned between 
Euthydemus and Eueratides ; but Visconti will not allow the latter to follow 
Menander directly • he makes a place between their reigns for Ileliocles, whose 
name is only known from one medal bearing the inscription /3a(rtAe«s ’HAio/cAcovs 
5iKaiou, and pronounced by Mionnet to be of Bactrian fabric, merely from analogy to 
other coins of the same locality — an argument by no means conclusive. Vhen a 
coin of Heliocles shall be discovered in India or Tartary, we may grant his title to 
the Bactrian throne. 

* It is difficult to assign the exact limits of the Indian dominions of the Bactrian 
monarohs, or of their contemporaries, who reigned in India itself. The ancients use 
the word India vaguely, and sometimes make it comprise the Persian provinces north- 
west of the Indus. The conquests of the Bactrians may have been made in two 
directions: — One, towards the east by tbe Panjab, and onwards; the other, by 
following the course of the Indus. The expedition of Seleucus Nicator w^as directed 
towards the Ganges : by his treaty with Chandragupta, king of the Prasii (people of 
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the East), ho gave up some provinces, and rccfivod a number of elephants in (‘xcliango. 
It is probable that the first kings of Baetria, on declaring tln'inselves independent, 
took possession of what remained of Alexander’s e(»mjUOsts in the ranjab.’ (Dr. 
Swiney’s coins confirm their domination there, as far as the pret-enee of medaK can 
do so.) ‘At any rate, the third king, Euthydemus, in liis tn aty ^\ith Antiochus the 
Great, by which treaty his independence was acknowledged, gave up all his eh pliants. 
This proves two points : fir^^t, that Euthydemus had provinces, or at lea^t subject^ in 
India proper ; second, that his rule was not extensive, for the ilepbants were few in 
number ; added to those given by Sophagasenus to Autioelius, th*‘\ made but L5(), 
whereas Seleucus received 400 from Cliamlragupta. 

‘Antiochus’ expedition was brilliant, but it procured liim little solid advantage 
beyond the acquisition of these war eh pbants. After bis campaign against Euthjdenius 
and Sophagasenus he repassed the Indu^, and ri turncd by way of Arnchosia and 
Carraania to the western sent of his emjiirc,’ (\Va^ it after tliis expedition that he 
struck the coin represented in figure 2, depicting tbe stern of a boat of tlie river 
Indus ? ) 

‘ Euthydemus may have profited by the distance of Antiochus, and tbe dt'« line of 
his strength, to deprive him of the provinces >ituated along tbe laiwer Indus. It i.H 
certain that Demetrius reigned there, I think, fir&t as governor in the name (d bis 
father; afterwards as an independent king. Demetrius did not succeed Eutlivilcinus 
in Baetria: his absence, perhaps, allowed bis competitor to supplant liim. If 
Demetrius had not been in possession at the death of his father, with what force 
could he have conquered these vast provinces, wlun the army of Baetria was at the 
command of a rival It is he, no doubt, Tvho founded the city of Deinetrias in 
Araehosia, the name of which is preserved in the geograpliual work of DidoiU'. 
Thence his dominions extciidrd to the D«'Ua of tin Indus. 

‘Tion;u^ Pompt ill" a"i vibi - exploit" in India to Apollodotus and Menander, 
Strabo aDo to the latti r. Tlu ir < oiiqiu >Ts, tin n, mu-.t havf ht iii towaid" tin 
Panjub, siiU'c th* y would liave conn into < ontact with Dt m* tnu" <01 tin "outh ; 
and there i-" no mention of war lu twM n the Ibn tii.iii" am! tlii" kin-jr of India until 
the end <'f the reign of Ein ratnles. Strabo sa\s » \])rt ""h that Mi u.iieli r pa-^i d tlic 
Ilyphascs and penetrated to tin* Tanuia. El'ye Kal tov ‘''Tiravtv Tpos €«, kui 

TOv laajjLov 7rporjA,0€. Lfge*Ta(rii' it lcojj.avov. 

* This authorises our extending his kinirdom to Mathura or * vi 11 Bair i-or (wlt>T« 
Colonel Tod’s coin waa^ found). The probabiht\ i", that it iin luded tie kniLohon of 
Labor; for since Strabo says that Minandir\\a> tie fii"t to piintrate^o far, hi-i 
predecessor’s rule, of course, must Inue In cn mon limit' d.' 

Phitarcli boars tostiinoiiy to the rxei’lli'iit eliaracter 
of Mciiaiicler as a soveroiun : — certain kiiiij^, Ph ilan- 
der, who bad reigned Avith justice oAcr the Ihietrians, 
having died in camp, the cities in (Muninon had thr ear(‘ 
of his funeral rites, but aftciAvards contended hn* liis 
ashes; tlioy at last divided his remains ecpially amongst 
them, and agreed tliat monuments to liim >hould be 

i 
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raised amongst them all/^ ilay not this singular pas- 
sage ]ia\'e had its origin in a confused account of the 
monuments raised hy the Buddhists to preserve the 
relies of theii’ lawgi^'er, of which one at Manikyala 
seems to have been founded immediately after the 
Bactrian monarchy was overthrown, and while the com- 
munication of those countries with the West was still, 
perhaps, maintained,- But to return to Schlegel’s 
epitome ; — 

‘We know notliiug of Heliocles, if, indeed, lie ever reigned in Bactria. But as 
Kueratidas was tlie first to a^^^uiuc tlie distiiietion of ‘Great King,’ it i? natural to 
suppose that he aggrandized the empire. He may have coni|uered ^Vi’iana, which 
Strabo says belonged to Bactria. 

‘ For the war between. Eucratidas and Demetrius, king of India, we are reduced 
to the unsatisfactory notice of Ju^itin, according to whom Demetrius was the 
aggressor. Eucratidas, at first besieged, and in great danger, saved himself by his 
valour, and finishe<l by despoiling bis adversary. In bis retreat, after terminating 
this war, he was assassinated by bis son. Bayer thinks that this Demetrius is 
the same who, in his youth, negoeiated the pea(‘e for his father Euthydemus with 
Antiochus. However, the great age to whieh he must have attain(‘d is a staggering 
objection. One may reconcile probabilities by supposing that a son of the same name 
had succeeded to Demetrius' throne. 

‘ The existence of the parricide of Eucratidas is 'well e-^taldi-died ; but bis name is 
unknown, and it is uncertain whether he enjoyed the fruits of his crime. King 
Eucratidas II., therefore, m Bayer’s catalngue, rc'^ts only im a doubh' conjecture. 

‘Thus end the Bactrian kings hitherto known. Tin* later history of the dynasty 
is enveloped in darkness yet thicker than the rest. Justin attributes its dt'struction 
to the Parthiaus ; the author of the summary of Trogus IVmpeius to the Scythians ; 
both quoting the same authority. It appears, then, that both these nations took 
part in it, but that the Scythians remained in possession. 

‘ In a fragment of Diodorus, or rather in an extract by Photius, it is said that 
one of the Arsacidee (no doubt the sixth, Hithridates I.) penetrated as far as India 
and seized the kingdom of Poms, t.c., the country between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines. Bayer says, with reason, that the Greeks, wherever they allude to India, 
imagine a Porus ; — 'but in this case the historian seems justified, for we see that the 
Bactriaus possessed not only that province, hut even beyond it. By BayeFs calcula- 
tion, Mithridutes I,, king of Parthia, must have survived Eucratidas by seven years, 
but these dates are purely conjectural. At any rate, it is after Eucratidas' death that 
these conquests must have been made : the w^ar between him and Demetrius would 
not have taken place had the Parthians occupied the intervening provinces. Eucra- 
tidas was assassinated when in the height of his power : — it is, then, after his death, 

^ Major Tod on Bactrian Mcdah, ‘ Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ i. 330. 

• ^^ee page 39. 
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that the decline of the empire commenced. de Giiignes, from the Chinese his- 
toruns, fixes the epoch of i'f^ destruction in the year 125, b.c. The king or kings 
who may have reigned in the interim are yet unknown — perhaps they may be 
brought to light by Colonel Tod’s discoveries.’ 

The above condensed and critical sketch of the later 
Bactrian kings contains all that is known of them, and 
leaves us to fill up blanks only as fresh matter may 
be elicited through the labours of the antiquarian in 
this fruitful field, Schlegcl felt pride in adding two 
cognomens to his two kings; Dr. Swiney’s coins have 
already increased their Majesties’ titles ; giving to 
Menander the common appellation ^saviour;’ and to 
Ms predecessor, in addition to the same title, the respect- 
able appellation of ^Philopator,’ ‘ loving son.’ This latter 
title is of more consequence than might at first be sus- 
pected, for, unless his father were of kingly dignity, ho 
would not have been mentioned : and it is more than 
probable that his son succ('eded him peaceably. But we 
have no knowledge avIio the father was, since Demetrius 
is the only recorded son ot‘ Eutliydranus. We may sup- 
pose him, to be sure, to have been a brotluT- — perlia})s a 
younger one, — a favorite — 'a gift of the gods,’ as his 
name implies ; and this might account for the mission 
of the rightful heir to a distant province : bxit it is 
VTong to hazard conjectm'cs upon points of such remote 
diplomacy I 

Pigs. 6 and 7. — Two square copper coins rc'^cmbling in form Fig. 7 
of Plate 11. Weight, 102 and 121 grains. 

Obverse. — A. figure, apparently female, holding a conmeojda on the 
left arm ; the other indistinct ; legend in parallel liiie^, and evidently 
Greek, but only partially legible : the word BA2iAEn2 commences both 
of them. 

Eeverse. — The Indian bull wit hits huiniN enr iia led with the un- 
known character. Below, on both coins, tin* letter 2 or a sy^mbol 
of that form. 
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One of these coins was found at ^lacliwarra, a small 
to^\^^ near the Satlaj river, between Ludiana and Eupar ; 
the other in the bazar at Bussy, on the road from thence 
to Simla. Dr. Swincy considers them to bo not only 
similar, but of the same die. It is not possible to 
do more than ascribe them to the Bactrian dpiasty 
generally. 

[These are now known to be coins of Philoxencs. See pi. xv. 
fig, 2.] 

Twt. 8. — This small copper coin, from the neighbourhood of Saha- 
ranpiir, is classed among the Bactrian coins by J)r. Swincy, from the 
similarity of its monogram to that of fig. 4. The legend also appears 
Greek: the obverse has a warrior with a bow (^r') and the reverse a lion, 
panther, or singhy which connects it with one class of the Hindu coins. 

Fros. 9, 10. — I have introduced tliesc two of Dr. 8winey’s Bac- 
triau-horsemcn, or Eucratides,’ coins/ because the head is in better 
juvservation than usual, and a letter or two more of the legend can be 
added to the scanty list hitherto elicited ; thus, on fig. 9, we have 
2nTHP MErA...and on the other mefa baciaetc, ‘the great king,' quasi 
Hahu Biija. As far as the specimens hitherto discovered can prove it, 
the nominative seems to be used in all the coins of this type, instead 
of the genitive, as is usual on Greek medals ; the terminations are also 
corrupted; all which circumstances tend to pronounce these coins to 
belong to the last princes of the race, as conjectured in ascribing them 
to Eucratides. 

Em. 14 is a small coin supposed to have Greek characters, but 
undecy[>herable. 

Eigs. 16, 17, 18, are drawings of three small copper coins procured by 
Lieutenant Biirnes at Hanikyiila, which differ in some particulars from 
those already made public, and are on that account, rather than as 
leading to any fresh observation, noev inserted. Fig. 16 belongs, from 
the side figure of the female stooping, and the monogram or symbol, 
to the Kani4ika group. Fig. 18, a man sitting, dressed in the Brah- 
manical <lhot}y accords so far with Xo. 1 of Hr. HTlson’s plate, a gold 
coin dug out of the tope at Hanikyala by General Ventura. Fig. 17 
is of a novel type, hut the coin was in too imperfect a state to permit 
an accurate development of the figures. 


^ vSf‘p plate ii., and p. 30, 
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FK>ni the coins of Bactria a transition is easily traci'd 
through the dark period of the Indo-Scythian or BuddJiist 
dynasty, (to which numerous coins have been allotted 
upon such degree of internal evidence as their appear- 
ance affords,) to the coins of the Ilindii princes of Central 
India, Andhra, Eajputana, Kanauj, Indraprastha, and 
perhaps iVIagadha or Bahar. I have, on a former oc<‘a- 
sion, ventured to doubt ^ whether any native coin^ pro- 
perly so called, had circulation in Imlia autcaaor to tlu^ 

^ Page 4 and ‘Journal of tlie Asiatic Society t)f Bengal,' f, SlU, [1 annex 

extracts from an elaborate note of Burnoufs bearing on this ‘subject. “ Or il lallait, 
pour obtenir les faveurs de Vdsavadatta, doiiner cinq cents Puranns. . . Je ne 

demande pas. . . un. seul Karcliapana.” Introd. 147. (Note.) — 11 iinp()rte, ( n 

premier lieu, de remarquer que le Puraiia dont il e^-t parle dans le te\te, < uiie 
moniiaie de poids, e’est-a-dire uue monnaie appartenante a uu ‘^ystenie pureiiient 
indieii, et anterieur, consequemment, a I’intiuence qu’a ext-n de dun" I’lnd^ "\"tenn“ 
monetaire des Grees de la Bactriane. Or dans le '^y"teme auquei ap]»uitn nt le 
Purana, (pii CNt uii poids d’argent, I’unite e^r h Baktika, e\"t-a-thi( le d’uie- 

graiue rom^re ile Ouiidja uu de p' . . < iii utitqu't lal qu’^oi 

arrherait a uu result, it lRau("Up [ilu" eli\e, "’il d’uii jtuul^s d m , iti.ii', 

I’eniplui du UMt Pill.Uia lluU" llitt idlt ub^nliuut lit t < tie >.U[)pU'-Ul'>n. pui^qll* le 
Puraua e^t uu ut iloiiui' pmu uu pniiG il'.iij:<ut, , iiU'U qu'ii ui "nit, 

les tenne" de ‘M.'tiliu' < t de *-Mailiiki' .qqi.ii tu iim ut. i nuniu ebudr ‘ Haktika, ar, 
sv»teni(‘ lie poids found" par la u.itun . » t tia' rnbiabh no ut fat aiu u ii, qiii < aru' - 
teii"e le" ep<tqii'_s de <.i\ilHatinu » iii .ae pt ii avuiii d* ; i ar \v Ma* lia t"t uu liwii* nt 
de I’lSpece dite r<i<hi)t>is. Ta tuxte de untre Id'^o-ude p^iib • Ue<‘i' d’lme 

autre mouiiaie, le Xardiapanu, qui est, sun.uit r<ih brnoke A"iatu lb "tan la."/ 
V. 93) egal a vSO Uaktiku" de (‘uivrc, c’L>t-a-diie a 17-5 grain') tmy aiiglai", ou, Mii\ ant 
Wilson, a 17d grains. (luoiipie le Ktirrhdipanu pui'Sf etre aus"i bieii un pmd" d’or 
et d* argent (]ue de eiiivre, I’ensemble du ti_xte me scnilile proiiver qii’il y faut voir uu 
Karchupuna de oiuvre, car la courtwiiie veut cirtaiiieriRut dire qu’elle lie d« luande 
pas nieme a L paitupta, la plus petite souimc.’' — Intro^JiutiOH u V ]n'~t‘nrrdu Bmldhisme 
i)idi€H^ p. >597. Professor Wilson enters into the r pie inn more tuily. Uis summary 
is nee(-ssarily of the highest value in the litatiuii <)f Hindu authurities, thought he 
numisniatie and other evidi m e might, pcihaps, have warranted a more deenne t \- 
piesaioii of opinion in fa^or ol the .uitiquity of Imiiaii loiuag-is.] “Doubt" ha\e 
been entiTtained of the exist* nt e of a iiatne Imiiau eurrene\ piior to the intr<.- 
duetion of the art of coining by the Creeks of B.utria (Prinsep ‘.lonriiul ot the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,' i. 3S4, suprn nf.) and certainly there uie "tpmg gPuimU 
for admitting the probability that the tabiieation of nu»n*y in India oriLMiiatid 
with them. There ari' surne eou"iderations, howt ver, wiaeh militate against it 
That the want of a specific denomination *>f money is n<»t ineoiupatibl' 'Mth .i 
metallic medium of exchange, wc know fnun the pra<'ti*‘e i»t tin Ghim sc aiul Indo- 
Chinese nations to the present day, amon<rst whom certain Wt ight" of gohi and 
silver, sometime" bearing a stampeii attestati<jn ot tluir standani valu* , take the 
place of coined money. This may have been th* case also ^’^ith the Iliiidu" , and 
the different table", wliidi aiegivui in their law-books, of the s-Mrd ^.llIK" of gold 
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incursibii of Alexander. In none of the ancient books ^ 
of the Hindus is mention made of coined money. The 
Avoid ‘ siiAmrna/^' or ^ gold/ Avdiich occurs frequently in 
the Puranas, is supposed to mean a lump of gold of a 
fixed Aveightj such as is still current in Aa^u and China. 
Colebrooke states/ on the autliority of Mauu and other 
authors, that the ^ suAnrna ’ (karsha, arsha, or tolaka) 
AA'as equal to sixteen mashas. If the masha Avas, as now, 
about 17.4 ginins only, this Avould certainly make the 
SuA^ama^ small enough to admit of a doubt Avhether it 


and silver refer to weight, not to number (Colebroote ‘ Asiatic Researebes/ v.), it is 
likely that the currency of the country consisted chiefly, if not exclusivtdy, of lumps 
of gold and silver not bearing any impres&ion, until the Hindus had learned the use- 
fulness of money from their Bactrian neighbours, and from their foreign commerce, 
especially with Rome. At the same time it seems likely that thov had a sort of 
stamped coin even before the Greek invasion. In all parts of India numerous small 
pieces of silver have been found in the ground— some oblong, some square, some 
round— and which were, no doubt, once employed as measures of value (‘Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ xvii. 596, pi. V.) (See Art. X pi. xx.) “They commonly, but not alwavs, hear 
upon them rude symboU of the sun and moon, a star or noiideWript mark, to which 
it is not easy to a^sign a deflnite import, but tbe application of wbidi gives to them 
the character of a coinage. The style of these pieces and the rudeness of their 
execution, are in favour of their aneient date, as it is scarcely probable that after the 
art of fabricating money had been introduce«l, the making of such <’oins would have 
been continued. They would have preceded also, it may be supposed, the law which 
inflicts punishment on the falsitier, not only of the >ta'iidard, but of the fabric and 
the stamp of the coin as has been noticed above (‘ Ariaiia Antnjua,' page 364. note). 
Again, it is well known that the chief punishments in the penal code of the Hindus 
are fim s, and it is diflicult to reconcile such a penalty with a mere wdght of metal. 
The 100, 500, and 1,000 Panas, ^^hich are the several scries of mulcts in Alann, 
might po'-sibly have intended so many pieces, or their eijuivalent in weight in some 
other metal; the Pana being cither a'copper weight or a coin of about 200 grains, 
which may be considen d as that of the native Piee or copper coins. That it was a 
coin is 50 understood apppently by the commentator on the text of the ‘Yajiia- 
walkya,’ in which he explains the word karsha or pana to denote a fabricated form of 
copper {tduira^ya v/Jenm)^ and a text of AT{‘haspati is quoted in law-books, which 
de tines a Karsha or Pana to be a stamped coin. That it had come to signify a piece 
of money, there is no doubt, although at what period is open to conjecture. It is 
not unlikely that Hindu artists were employed by some of the Greek princes.” — 

* Ariana Aiitiqua,' page 403 — E.T.] 

I The ‘ Rhj& Tarangini,’ a comparatively modern work, mentions the dinar, a 
Persian gold < oin. [The term occurs also 'in the Sanchi inscription of Chandra 
Gupta. tScc Art. X. mfrnA 

“ ‘ Asiatic Researclu'S,’ V ., 93. 

3 See Mr. Raveushaw's note, ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ II., page 266. 

^ Alajor AVilford, and inany as inveterate etymologists, might have derived our 
English ‘sovereign’ from thG word, had it chanced to have been current at an earlier 
period than is as-iguod by our niiut annaP f<u it- lutroductbm, naratdv, Edwaid IA',’ = 
jei?u. A P. I ISO, 
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did not bear some stamp : on the other hand, small 
lumps of gold called ^ phatang/ of a smaller weight and 
value, and without a stamp, are still brought from the 
hills, and passed as cash in the purchase of goods in the 
plains. Again, the great analogy wliicli is observed be- 
tween the earliest Indian coins introduced to our notici^ 
by modern research, and those of tlu' A[acedonian (*olo- 
nists, is a very strong argument in favor of tlie supposi- 
tion that the art of die-cutting was introduced at that 
jieriod ; and the employment of (Ireek workimai may 
reasonably account for the continuance of Gn^'k legimds 
where, otherwise, they would have been little expected. 
A further direct and incontestable proof of tlieir connec- 
tion is derived from the similarity of tlie monograms or 
symbols visible on most of them. I liave inserti^d, at 
the foot of the presemt plat(‘, such of these as occur in 
the coins Ixdore iis. Alost of them may hv found on tlie 
Greek civic coins of tlu^ lluntcriau calunot at ( du'^gow ; 
those upon the genuine ( inn'k (‘oin> are I'videiitly cypluTs 
or compounds of Gri^ek huters ; eitluu* numerals marking 
the date, or initials of persons connected with the mint. 

Moiiop'ara 1 appoaiN upon a coin of r)(‘mctnu< of Syria jdate r.’ . 
and may be compounded of A T, >yinbolicul of Antiodi, the place of 
coinage: it ib No. 07 of CoiubeV Hunterian Catalogue. Monogram 2. 
on Alexaniler’> coin da of Combe’ may be a, and may ^tand for one of 
the numerous cities of thi^ monarch’s name. The third plate ii., 
fig. 1 i'^ evidently formed of the Greek letter'> PE, lx ing, perhaj^'', the 
date dOd of the Syrian era, or 200 n.c. / subjoined b\ a, betokening 
the locality. 

The next four 4, d, 0, 7 oc*cur in the ot ApollodotU'' and 

Mcnamler SO, 210, and 020 of Comhe\ Cfdonel l‘»d •^u]»pn-.(s tlie 
latter two and tig. 9 to be tbnmd of numeral letter-, but the ♦ ombiua- 

^ If M), the M)in should heloit^^ to Antio< hu- tb* <o<,d, .ad not AjUkh).!.- 
TIk'**-?. ,)'• ■'U]^])o>cd 111 p:ej:< -o. from hi- fOE-n'mitn, Epiphate 
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tion of units is pronounced to bo inadmissible. 8 and 0 appear on the 
coin of the last Hactrian monarch, ‘ the great king.’ They are not 
found in Combe ; but the latter maj’ be a combination of the letters 
O, T, H and E. Xos. 10, 11, and 12, having four prongs and tlic ring below 
cut open, belong to the supposed Kanishka coin, and all the coins ol the 
niju and bull, and nija and elephant type. These can no longer be 
interpreted as letters, though evidently imitated from the foregoing. 
Monogram 13 occurs in one of Colonel Tod’s coins of the same class, 
with the running figure ( 1 3 of 3rd series) ; but it may probably be an 
imperfect impression of the foregoing symbol. From monogram 12 to 
the lozenge form of 14 is but a slight transition, and thus wo pass to a 
wholly ditterent class of coins, ascribed by Colonel Tod to the Piindu 
dynast}^ because the inscriptions arc in the same character wliieh is 
found Avherever the IMndii authority existed ; in the Caves, and on the 
rocks of Junagarh, Girnar, on the pillar of victory in Maiwar, and on 
the columns of Indraprastha (Dihli; and Prayiiga (Allahiibiid;. 

[ I have already had occasion to refer to a paper by Major 
Cunningham, entitled, ^ An attempt to explain some of the 
monograms found upon the Grecian Coins of Ariaiia and 
India,’ published in vol. viii of the ^ Numismatic Chronicle ’ 
(London, 184G). I have now again to advert to it, in some- 
what more detail, in connexion with this, the earliest attempt 
at the explanation of these symbols by James Prin^ep. 

The general subject of mint monograms i^, necessarily a 
difficult one, and, until lately, was rather shirked and avoided 
by numismatic writers ; in the present instance, it will be seen 
to be unusually complicated in the later Bactrian coinages, not 
only by the use of two distinct alphabetical series, Greek and 
Arian, but in the multiplicity of the signs, and their frequent 
association to the number of four and five varieties on single 
specimens of the subordinate series of coins ! 

Since Major Cunningham’s Essay was written,' however, 
not only has great progress been made in the comparative 
geography of India and Central Asia ; but the special question 

^ [ In thi-s and in many similar instances of works compohod in India, it woufi 
be more accurate to say, ‘ 8iuce tlie date of the publication of tbe authorities the 
author had an opportunity of consulting,’ — in preference to defining relative piiority 
in the ordinary Kuropean phraacology.] 
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of tlie interpretation of mint monograms has received more 
attention and illustration from the learned in Europe. And 
now — when wc are fully prepared to admit the accuracy of 
the verification of the monogrammatic expression of the mints 
of Alexander the Great in the western section of his do- 
minions ; ^ and are ecpially ready to recognise the Parthian 
employment of combinations of Greek letters to typify the 
mints of Drangia" and Chorasmia/ besides carrying on the 
evidence of the abbreviated definition of the local mints, in 
the Pehlvi character/ down to the date of the Arab denomina- 
tion in Persia — wc can scarcely hesitate to concede the pro- 
bability that the Bactrian Greeks observed some such custom. 
The obstacles to any conclusive assignment of the purport of 
these symbols, consist not alone in the endless transpositions 
to which the various letters of any given monogram of ordinary 
complication may be subjected, but in the parallel practice, 
which, we have reason to believe, obtained, of inscribing on the 
currency the names of mint masters and others connected 
with this fiscal branch of State Government, couched in 
similarly combined literal cipher^. This i^ not tlu' phue? 
however, to enter into any bngtlunid rcvii w of ^lajov 
Cunningham's theory, cr its suboidinate application; hut, 
having said thus much in acceptance of the general principle, 
and being prepared to ^ay even more in prairie of the labour 
and assiduity the author ha^ bestowed on bis task, I may be 
permitted to add, that he appears to have puslied ids theory 
into needlessly severe trials, in his, p(*rhaps, laudable anxiety 
to prove its complete comprehensiveness. — E T.] 

These coins are decidedly the most ancu'iit of Hindu 
type which are knoAvn, and yet, being of pure gold, they 
are generally in a perfect state of preservation, and the 

* {Ex gr Muninct, Siipp. iii. lUb, ^ 

' [ Liudsuv, supiii cit.] 

3 f Vni>uldishtd Farthiaii Monugram, \(n\] 

^ [‘Journal of tUc Royal A-siatic Sficict),’ xiii.j 
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characters, though unknoAvn, arc very clearly defined ; 
many of them resemble the Tibetan form of Sanskrit. 
Most of them may be recognized in the inscriptions (or 
descriptive titles) over the sculptimes at Mahabalipiiram, 
described by Mr. Goldingham in the ^Asiatic Eesearclies,’ 
vol. v., page 79 : and as these sciili^tures are said by tra- 
dition to represent the personages and acts of the Maha- 
bharata, the value of some of the letters may perhaps be 
liereafter recovered. In point of age the coins can only 
belong to the Maiirya, the Sunga, the Kamva or the 
Andhra dynasties of Mr. Wilson’s catalogue (315 b.c. to 
428 A.D.) 

Fig. lo is copied from a gold coin, presented to me by Captain 
AVade, who discovered it near Firozpiir : it agrees precisely Avitli 
figs, o and 7 of ^Ir. Wilson’s plate; the former of which, stated to be 
taken from a drawing of a coin in Colonel Mackenzie’s collection, 
seems to have been reversed by tlie arti^^t, to assist the engraver, and 
inadvertently retained in that position. Evx'iy letter of the legend 
is identical in the three coins. 

[This is a coin, of Saiuudra Gupta, see plate xxii., etc., 

Fig. 13 is from the sealing-wax impression of a coin belonging to 
Dr. Swiney : it corresponds precisely with Xo. 6 of ilr, Wilson’s plate, 
having the trisul or trident of Siva in lieu of the bird of Vishnu. 

Tlie.'^o tM’o coins are of tlic dcsci’ij)tion just alliulcd 
to. They have been found at Agra, Mathura, I'jjain, 
AjnnT, and even in Bengal. Mr. MTlson possesses one 
found in a tank in the Hugh' district. The mixture of 
emblems on these coins might almost persuade one that 
they were forgeries, but that no two have hitherto been 
seen identically tlic same, and it would bo manifestly 
impossible to f<.)rge a now die for each, especially when 
their price is little b(>yond tlie value of the metal. Tlu* 
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female on the reverse sometimes sits on a well-formed 
chair or setteCj sometimes in the Indian fashion on a 
lotus-flower, at others, like Durga, on a lion she holds 
a cornucopia in the left hand, in the right a scarf or 
riband; a glory encircles her head; her left knee is 
bare. 

The obverse represents a king clad in a coat of mail, 
and with scale armour on the legs ; where the coin is 
worn (as in figui^e 15), the di'ess exactly resembles the 
modem coat and trowsers. The head-dress in tig. 13 
has a resemblance to the Sassanian or Persian cap. The 
left hand is invariably raised, as if holding a spear : the 
right is extended, as if jilacing an offering on a small tire- 
altar. This hand is more clearly defined in fig. 15, than 
in any coin of the class I have seen ; and it may be 
questioned, whether the action is not rather tliat of 
plucking a flower, for an artist would hardly represent 
the hand in so hot a position, were the object below a 
fire-altar I 

As another anomaly in these coinSj it may be re- 
marked that the letters on the left of the prince, in tig. 
15, are identical with the Tibetan triliteral conq^ound 
q)fj^ pronounced as ch or -s7o with the inheiaait short 
vowel i<p//a or sha ; this combination forms no Avord in 
the Tibetan language, but Avith tlie Awel ^ign i (slii) 
it AAmuld signify ^ generic ’ or ‘ generaV as sipi-tlpon 
(pronounced slu-pon^ ^ A'ictToy' or ' goA cmor-general. 

HoAV the Tibetan alphabid, according to ^Ir. (soma 
Koros, Avas only formed as a modification from the 


1 Ttid'" plat( . 
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Sanskl'it model in the seventh century of our inra, up to 
which period it were difficult to conceive that the 
characteristic monogram of Bactria should have been 
preserved. The two ffist letters of the side inscription 
also resemble the Tibetan pa^ or if the antecedent dot be 
an r, pra. 

On the right hand, in hg. 15, is a standard resembling 
in some sort a Eoman eagle ; it is probably the Oaruda, 
or bird of Yishnu, and if so, is a proof of the connection 
of this coin with the ascendancy of the Yaishnava 
sects. 

Of this peculiar class of coin, the plates in the ^Asiatic 
Eesearches ' afford numerous varieties. I now pass to 
another type, more recent perhaps by several centuries, 
but more rare than the preceding. The legends are 
here decidedly in the Devanagarf character ; yet the 
devices still bear a near analogy to their Grecian proto- 
types : the horseman, the bull, the lion, the seated 
figure, are revived with A^ariations of dress and attitude, 
but it seems to haA’e been contrary to the feelings or 
taste of the country to represent the human face, or 
perhaps the artists found themselves unequal to the 
task. ^Mythological subjects were better suited to the 
Hindus. The bull of Siva, the Singh of Durga, the 
Gariida of A ishnu ; Ganesa, Ilanunian, and similar 
devices, predominated until the latest period in tlie coins 
of Southern India and Ceylon ; ^ or until the progress of 
^Muhammadan conquest interdicted the privilege of 
coining to the tributary Hindu princes. 

* S»'o plait > iii, i\. • A^uitir Rt ^eilrlh( wii., .nul Mr. Wtlst n'b nmailv' on 
till. * Ramataiikas,’ Miarmlu-M idiU',' > t<j. 
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From the desultory mode in Avhich materials are ooh 
lectod for my plates, and from a wish to avoid delineating 
any that have already appeared in print, it is impossihh' 
for me to give a connected train of Hindu coins ; and 
the student must refer to the plates in the ‘ Asiatic 
Eesearchos/ vol. xvii, for more ample infoimiation. The 
medley of types once collected and preserved, however, 
may eventally afford the means of a proper classificutiou, 
although it cannot he attempted in tlio present state of 
our scanty knowledge. 

Fig. 11 is an imiquc coin in Dr. S\yincy's possession. I have a 
sealing-wax impression, from the sharpness of which I conclude the 
original to be of gold. 

Obvebse. — A horseman mounted and holding a spear with tlic right 
hand : the horse is ornamented with trappings in the native style. A 
curious scroll or symbol appears in front. 

UevF.nsE. — Siva’s bull kneeling in the attitude of the imagr^ of 
Kandi in the temples. He is also clothed in ornamental trappings. 
Above, arc character^ which '^cem to fonn tlic Avords ^ 

in ancient Xagari ; the ^ written i- met with in one 
of the inscriptions deej-phertA by Wilford, ‘Asiatic Ih-Martbo^/ ix., 
104. Xo such name as Samagri Devu oceur-^ in the ( atalogiu - of Tlimlu 
dpiasties of Central India or Alagadhu ; l)Ut the imjjort of the words 
may perhaps be understood as an honorific a]»pellation ; signifies 

‘whole/ ‘entire.’ Were it possible that the fourth letter were an 
old form of ^ we might ascribe the coin to Samanta Deva, the first of 
the Ajmir princes, who reigned, according to A\ ihon. in A.r>. 500. 
But such a conjectime is not warrantable. AVilford say*^, the titles of 
Sri and Beta were assumed by the dc-r ^^ndants of Kama, as * Sri 
Kama Deva,’^ etc. AVe may tlu refore a'^cribc this coin to tin* Andhra- 
jatiya or Andbra-bhritya dyna^'ty, some time anterior to the Alubum- 
madan invasion. 

[ This class of coin is moro fully described in tiie text il- 
lustrative of pi. XXV. infra.] 

Fig. 12.— Two copper coins of this die were brought by T»r. .T. Jf. 


^ ‘ Asiatic Ecsearches,’ is. pairc lOt 
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Eramley, from Nepal, in a collection of the coins of that country; and 
I have inserted a drawing of them here, both as a fair pledge that 
other ancient Hindu coins are forthcoming in that hitherto unexplored 
region, and as furnishing some very legible characters in a class of 
coin of frequent occurrence, both in gold and copper. The lion or Sinha 
on the reverse agrees with fig. 8, and with hg. 12 of plate ii. The 
sitting female figure on the obverse ma}" be identified with figs. 1, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 40 of ^\^ilson, and with the fourth scries of 
Tod ; the characters are, however, of a different class, the for in- 
stance, like that of tig. 14, in the last plate, more resembles the 
Bengali form and is found on the ancient grants and inscriptions, 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries. The nail- headed character 
is noticed by Col. Tod, as predominating in all the inscriptions of the 
Mauri princes of Chitor, from (S. 46d to S. 1191) A.D. 409 to 1135. 

[ Having concluded Prinsep’s original paper. Art. IV., 
I now proceed to introduce a detailed description of the 
coin of Abdullah bin Hazim (pi. v. fig. 8 ) ; and, as I shall 
have to employ an unexpectedly large amount of Pehlvi type 
in the course of this note, I think it may be as well that I 
should anticipate the exhibition of the entire alphabetical 
series (which I had designed to retain for the Palmographic 
illustration of Art. IX.), and insert it at once in this place. 

The following list displays — First, the Pehlvi alphabet as 
pointed, or distinguished by diacritical marks, under the system 
of the modern Parsis ; Secondly, the simple or normal letters 
placed in juxtaposition with the Arabic characters, to wFose 
several phonetic values they may be held to respond ; Thirdly, 
the modifications to which the simple letters are subjected, in 
their combinations with one another : though it must be 
remembered, that the single set of Arabic equivalents here 
inserted, are each and all liable to permutation, under the 
same rules as those affecting the variants entered in the second 
comparative table. 
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1 

■u 

1 

A. 

i - 


1 

i y 

K 

2 

_) 


B. 

u 


J 


G. 

3 



T. 

14 

1 


y 

J 

L. 

4 



J 


13 




M. 



'll 






i 


o 

A) or 

A 

c 

KH. 

i IG 


\ 

c; 

N. 

G 



D. 

17 


1 


AV. 

7 

3 

t 

K. 

18 


JU 


H. 

8 

S 

J 

Z. 

19 


J 

*rr 

y. 

9 

^ or 

■0 u- 

s. 


20 




CH 

10 

~>o 

A 

SH. 

j 21 

( 

y 


P. 

11 

1. 

iL 

GII. 






II. — COMMUTABLE SoUNDS OF THE NoRMAL LETTERS IN' MoDERN 

pERSlAy, 

1 

- 1 3 

r 1 1. i 

f A 

! 

, H, H, 

KH, Ain 

8 



OH 

2 



B, 


9 

1 


J / 

K 

3 

CJ 

' " J 

T. 

TIL Z. 

1 

10 




M. 

4 

3 

< J 

li 

or L. 1 

11 

» 


‘-r » 

N. or 



✓ ^ 




tw' 



5 


J 

Z. 


12 

J 


or 0 ' 

. ^ or r ’ 

i:. 

6 



s. 

1 

13 

(L 

- 

CTL ^ 

'* i 

^ ^ w 

7 


LT 

SII. 

14 

e) 

^ or 

P. or F. 





III, — CoMPOuxns. 





1 

■Hr 

W 


6 -f 

1 ■’ 


\ 10 



2 

JUO 



r r 



11 

(O’ 


3 

V 




' %j8 for 

J 

z. 

12 



4 

d 




.•r 


13 

re) 

J 

0 


r' 


0 



It 

u 

wT' 


^ [It will be seen that T liavt.' usually dtparte*! from tin* stri.-t bttfT <>f the 
original, in the Persian trangciiptiun of the rtflundant tinal ^ for whirh I 

'substitute a simple 
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The Pehlvi coin^i of the entire series of the Arabian Kha- 
lifs and local goTcniors, arc mostly uniform in typo and device, 
of Avhicli the engraved specimen may be accepted as an ordi- 
nary example. 

It bears, on its obverse face, in Pehlvi characters : 


To the left . 
To the right. 


j aJjjdd = 4)3 p ^ 
1 


On the margin, in rude Kufic letters, 
On. the reverse it has : 


On the left of the altar, 

On the right of the altar, . . . Merv, 

To give a general idea of the present state of our know- 
ledge of this series of coins^ I annex an outline list of those 
governors of whom we have satisfactory identifications^ together 
with a detail of the chief cities wherein they struck money. 


Aroh Khalifs and Governors of Persia, etc,, prevhms to the rtform of the couwge, 
tnid the introduction of Kufic as the official alphabet : — 


Ziad-i Ahii Sofian . . . a. Danibgird, 

A.H. 43.' 


v.Tt. ol, 53,34 

^Dasrah, 

A.n. 55. 

C. Nuhi-[van,M.], 

A.n. 52. 

E. 

A.n. 52. 

T. 

A.n. 54. 

Moavia, with the title of 


^ Amir of the Eoreish’! ^a. Danibgird, 

A.H. 43. 


^ [Mr. Banloe Elliot, of Patna, has a second specimen of this mintage.] 

- [I must not omit to mention that I stand alone in this interpretation; Professor 
Olshausen and Dr. !M«)rdtmann being both against me . the former originally designed 
to interpret the titular legend as JcJb J ‘ the givers of strength while the 

latter, correcting both Dlshauscn and myself, adopts the version of J 

deriving the first word from the Pehlvi and tianslating the 
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2. ^Hoavia, under the stylo of 
^ Abdullah, Amir of the 



Koreisli \ . . . 

. A. 

Danibgird, 

A.n.oo, 54,57. 

3. 

Abdulrahman-i Zeid ? 

. C. 

Basrah,^ 

A.n. 52. 



A. 

Harabgird, 

A.n. 54. 

4. 

Obeidullah-i Ziad . 

. A. 

,, 

a.h.45,66.[^]^ 



C. 

Basrah, 

A.n. 58, 59, 





60, 64. 



B. 


A.n. 58. 




Yezd ? 

A.n. 56, 58. 

5. 

Selim-i Ziad 

. G. 

ATezd ? 

A.n. 56. 



H. 

Khuzistan, 

A.n. 66. [*]* 


compound as * givers up of self’ or ‘soul.’ I ['■ Zeitsclirift,’ 18o4, p. 1-57]. I ain not 
very anxious to insist on th.e finality or perfettion of my own transcription from 
any given Pehlvi original that has not either context or historical authority to 
support it. A glance at the table of characters exhibited above will indicate, in a 
very moified degree, the permutations all unpointed Pehlvi words must be liable to ; 

but, when to this I add that, in the coin- writing, the « is usually indistinguish- 
able from the 41 a (i.e. 1 i ^ ^ or ^) ; that the may be transformed, at the 

option of the reader, into a very extensive diversity of literal combinations, I may 
have commenced to give a limited idea of the i« al dithcultii s to be entrnded ■ie:anist. 
However, to return to the true te-^t of original doi ument'', I am m a position to 
affiim, apart from the improbability <>f these as-Mriutiniis to.it the htUrs on the tive 
I'oius I have examined vill not answer to cithei ot the reading" "Uggested in oppo- 
sition to my «)wn ] 

1 [Dr. Mordtmann as..erts that tin g^,whbh I conerive to be an abbreviated 

form of I Basrah, ought to be read a" Bi, and be held to «tand for 

^ihistiin (p. 169). I do not agree with him! ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.’ xiii. 303] 

2 [The two coins marked [ ^ ] bear on their reviU'se surfaces the written date 




twenty-six.’ This I have assumed to be an error, or an imperfect 

Dr. 


rendering of ‘sixtv-Mx’ (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xi. 290). 
Alordtmann does not appear to accept my rectiti' ation, but prefers to retain Uie ex- 
pressed numbers in all tin ir original mudity (‘ Zeitschiitt, lSo4, pp. 1 o4-1d/; - and 
he further contributes a new i xample of a proximate date, ‘ twtnty-seyen, vhnh 
occurs on a coin ot Obeiduliah-i-Ziad, from the mint numbered 2/ m hi> 1st 
(p. 19); and classed under 39 in my latest plate (‘Jnuraal of the Rojal Amalie 
Society, xiii. pi. ib I have been compelled to admit the ap].arent 



Zhid, associated witli the iiumbtT 26, is to he attiibuted in a<'( ordanen with Jlijra 
dates, it must have been struck some ten or eleven years x frn 
into existeuce of that indivielual! (OckUy, ([imtiiig Laud Ibl p ^31, edition 
of 1718, ‘A II 61 ’ ‘ he vas then 24 years nf age ’)] 
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o. Selim-i ZiYul . . . . i. 

Mcrv, 

A.n. 03 to 07 



continuously. 

J. ju)ju 

Herat, 

A. II, 06, 67. 

K.^ 

Baba, district 



of Mcrv. 

A.n. 07. 

L. ^|V))|3'^Mervalrud, 

A.n. 63,64, 67. 

6. Yezid, under the style and 



title of ‘ Abdullah, Amir 



of the Koreish ’ . .a. 

Darabgird, 

A.n. 60 (M. 



p. 160). 

ai, 


A.H. 63. 

7. Aumar-i Obcidullah . . c\ 

Basrah, 

A.n. 65. 

y. Kerman, 

A.n. 65. 

B. 


A.H, 68, 69, 70. 

H. 

Khuzistan, 

A.n, 68, 69, 70. 

ar. 


A.n. 69, 70. 

8. Abdal Aziz-i A^bdullah 



Amir, \di. ( pL hi. 



^ Journal Royal Asiatic 



Society,^ xii. . . . o. 

Yczd, 

A.n. 66. 

9. Abdullah bin Zobeir, xvii. x. 

Kerman, 

A.H. 62. 

AbduUah-i Zobeir, xiv. . x. 


A.H. 63. 

„ tmpublished, . . x. 


A.H. 69. 

Abdullah, ^ Amfr of the 



Koreish,’ xv. 2 . . . m. fdJd 


A.H. 63. 

„ ? XV. 1 and 3 , . x. 


A.H. 66. 

10. AbduUah-i Hazim. . . r. 

Merv, 

A.H. 03-70. 

L. 

ilcrvalnid, 

A.H. 69. 

0. Balkh r 

A.n. 67,68,69. 

K. 

Baba, 

A.H. 07, 68. 

11. Muhammadh Aliduliali . j. 

Herat, 

A.H. 67. 

12. Amrau-i Abedoaii ? . ii. 

Khuzistan, 

A.H. 72. 

13. Abdal -malik, ‘Amir of the 



Koreish,’ xxiv. . . . n. 

if 

A.n. 73. 

Abdal-malik-i Y[erwan,xii i. 

Merv, 

A.H. 75. 

14. Khaled-i Abdullah . b. 


A.H. 74. 

c. 

Basrah, 

A.H. 75. 
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15. Mohallib-i Abu Safrah . b. a.h, 75, 70. 

A. Darabgird, a.ii. 70. 

16. Omiah-i Abdullah. . . r. Seistan, a.h. 73. 

Q. Khurasan, a.u. 73. 

L. ^lervalrud, ah. 74. 

17. Hejaj bin Yusaf {Xante 

in Kufc^ B. A.n. 78, 79, 

80, 81. 

n. fOJA) a.h. 78. 

Even the reduced list of the coins of the early Arab Go- 
vernors^ which I here transcribe^ demands a certain amount of 
comment in reference to that most perplexing enquiry — the 
identification of the Pehlvi names of mints ; more especially 
as a writer whose learning and numismatic opportunities I 
have reason to respect, has, in some instances, arrived at con- 
clusions opposite to my own. 

My last Essay on the subject does not appear to have 
reached Dr. Mordtmann’s hands till after he had completed 
his most recent memoir on Sas>anian coinages ’*; so tliat I have 
the advantage of him in the independent evidence I liavi.‘ 
collected ; and which he had had no means of considering 
when he expres:?ed many of the opinions from which I dissent. 
Dr. Mordtmann has been more fortunate than myself in access 
to the striking amount of specimens he quotes in such elaborate 
detail ; but, on the other hand, my materials have been more 
complete in the Arabian section of the Pehlvi scries, to which 
alone I am about to advert. So that, although Dr. Mordtmann 
counts his imperial Sassanian^ almost by thousands, ]ie has not 
added a single Arab to my list, nor suggested any satisfactorily 


^ [My oarlie&t paper datess Junr, IStO; ^Journal of the It^val .Soikt},’ 

xii, p. 2-33. — Dr. Monltmami’s tiist article was published in the ‘ Iirift ’ of 
1850. — My second notice on the subject appeared in the ‘Journal of rlio Koyal 
Asiatic Soeiety,' for 1852, xiii. p. 371 — Dr, ^fordtmann’" la^t K?say bo feund 
in the ‘ Zcitschrift " for 1854 hk supplenu'ntary note to which i> dated ‘ (.’onstanti- 
nople, 27th June, 1853 ’] 
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improved' reading for either my accepted or conjectural tran- 
scriptions of the names of the early \yarriors of Islam. 

Of the mints above enumerated, I have to notice seven, 
in the assignment of which we do not concur. The first in 
order of the undetermined names is that exxn-essed by me in 
modern Pehlvi as Or. Mordtmann objects both to the 

transcription itself, and to my rendering it into Arabic as on 
the following grounds : — First, that the Pehlvi nomenclature 
should necessarily follow an Aramaean original, and not an 
Arabic one ; Secondly, that the old Persian name of the place 
in question was IaJ and not Beiza ; Thirdly, that the 
original three letters on the coins read palpably as , Uj 
Besa or Fes a. 

In reply to the first argument, I would remark, as regards 
the Aramaean requisition, that I was not aware it had yet been 
conceded that Pehlvi was definitively or exclusively a lan- 
guage of that class ; besides which it is very doubtful how 
much the word itself is peculiarly Arabic; we have pn, 
and Chaldee and besides the Persian Svhite/“ 


[Dr. ilordtmanu has essayed to correct my reading of Xo. xxiii by substituting 

If th(‘re were any historical sup- 
port for the alteration suggested, I should not be disposed to obicct to minor ortho- 
grapbiral discrepancies, but this seems to me to bo a mere futile attempt to 
alter without amuiding; It IS easy to siiow that Arab names, in the imperfect 
expia.sioii of the oripnaD through the medium of tlie limited and inappropriate 
P* hlvi character, might be subjected to an almost endless variety of transformations, 
but, even conceding the new version of the patronymic (whieh is not at all jus- 
tified by the fnrm of the second letter, or the absence of the dupUcation of the Ji5 

which is constant in MohalliVs own coirA, it to he remarked that the name of 
^omalra <Ioos not appuir in the detail of the sons of Mohallib, ten in number, 
enumerated by Tabari, whereas the designation of i figures at the bead of the 
list ; ami ^foghaira is further noticed by that author as dying in Khorasan, in 82 a.k , 
while his lather was oynipu d beyond the Oxus (Tabari, cap. 107). The casual 
record ol his death in tins mere of history, may be tal^<-n to indicate that he 

, " /3iW„s, ‘“cloth of Byssus’ so called from its 

wliiteness.^ Crcscmus. \uU‘rs ('nntiiiues the romparisnn tlius, “ i'lj . (aKo) 
puree, peculuiiit iT. ^ Si ne duhio e,t hind. (juod Ctiam 

S(ribi(ur, et r S ortuni est,”] " ’ 
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^ext, in respect to the Persian name of ‘ Beiza,’ as given 
by Abulfeda from Ibn Haukal^ I would observe that 

F esa likewise had another name in olden time, viz., ^ 

and in neither case do we know when the changes in nomen- 
clature occurred ; but, while objecting to insufficient reasoning, 
I can concede much to an argument that is not urged against 
me, which is that appears as a mint city in the immediately 
sequent series of Kufic mintages, while Beizd only occurs in 
UJl Derbend.2 

Lastly, I would most willingly surrender all opposi- 
tion, if my fac -similes, and the original coins I am able 
to refer to, would permit my reading the name as Dr 
Mordtmann does, A Udj ; but, although in some specimens 
the word might be so rendered, yet the clearest examples 
from Firoz (458, 488 a.d.) to Hejaj bin Yusaf, almost in- 
variably separate the second letter, Avhich I suppose to be 
an ^ ^ firom the preceding and following consonants ; and 
the Firoz coin (in the British Museum), which is my 
starting point, gives the third letter as a clear and manifest 
Sassanian ^J|y, the definite outline of which character, as it 
was then the custom to shape it, scarcely admits a doubt of it^ 
true value. Otherwise, Fesa would be to me the best and most 
obvious reading,^ but both the j and the are clearly op- 
posed to its acceptance ; neither, on the other hand, must I 
admit, does satisfactorily render the Arabic ; — but 

as the geographical question involved merely extends to 
the choice of one city or another in a given province, the 
whole of which province ordinarily belonged to the Arab 
governors on whose coins the name of the town appears, 
there is nothing in the doubt which need greatly disturb my 
arrangement of the general scries. 

The next mint in my list above quoted, in which we do 

^ [Hamza Isfahaui.] 

' [Sticktl, p. H , Frye till, a,h 81, p. 7 ] 

^ [ Scf ‘Journal of tho Boyal Asriatic iSociety,' xii , >0u, n.ar 
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not fully accord, is that marked D, which Dr. Mordtmann 
accepts as Nahrvan ; from the early Sassaiiian examples ol the 
monogram that I had met with, where the letters a and h 
are often discriminated, I had come to the conclusion that the 
a was the preferable transcription for the second character in 
our tri-literal compound. (Sec my mint No. d5 ^ Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,’ xiii.j. But as neither this nor the 
two following mints are of frequent occurrence, the historical 
points dependent upon their due appropriation are too slight to 
need any lengthened comment in this place. ^ 

The mint marked G (^No. 42 ol my last list) I have always 
expressed doubts about.* I was once inclined to look upon it 
as Yezd, but my faith in the attribution, never strong, 

has been further shaken by the discovery of another ortho- 
graphical form for the same name, viz., Esht . — though 

this objection would be by no means insuperable. However, 
under no circumstances can I agree with Dr. Mordtmann, who 
desires to make the compound into 'd ^ikestdn. If my dilE- 
cultics as to the non-conquest of Yezd by the Arabs at so 
early a date of the Hijra as appears on the class of 
coins bearing this monogram, are to hold good, these ob- 
stacles will tell with increased force against the more extended 
conquest of Sejestan; but I join issue more definitively on 
the forms of the letters on the coins themselves, which I 
have examined, traiibcribed, and copied in fac-simile in my 
own plate i. No. 42,^ and no human ingenuity that I am 
master of could ever enable me to transform the final d into 
the / which ^ Sikestan ’ is asserted to require in its initial 
syllable ! 


1 [ I may, however, observe, eh pnssayd, that there is somewhat of a want of consistency 
in Br. MordtmannS ren<lering^, as tested inter se he accepts a Pehlvi reading for 
W’ with the long i in the first syllable (See his No. 17, pp. lo, 153), while in his 
IN hl\ i mint for he di jnive^ the name of that requHte vow'cl (No. 26, p. 19)] 

' [‘'hmrnal of the A'^jatie \ii. pp. 2S1, 325, xiii. 403 ] 

fMouinal of the Iby.d A-^iatK Soeicty/ xiii ] 
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The monogram h is assigned hesitatingly ^ by Dr. Mordt- 
mann to Andamesh in Khuzistan^ I prefer to retain it 

as Huth, for Khuzistan. 

The mint indicated by the letter K, I assign to one of the 
districts of IVIerv f some such locality must needs be claimed 
for it, from its frequent occurrence on the coins of the 
governors of Khorasan, or of those connected with them, 
combined with its non-appearance on the money of the 
administrators of more westerly provinces. Dr. Mordtmann 
once ventured to read it as Babylon having abandoned that 
interpretation, he now desires to make it ^ die Pforte,’ 
and to apply it to the ‘ Besidenz ’ at Madain, or any 
other seat of government.* 

The mint st, classed under the letter M, is declared 
by Dr. Mordtmann, in accord with M. Olshausen,® to represent 
(ATah,y^\ ) Persepolis. That it typifies some mint not 
very distantly removed from that part of the country is clear, 
from its association with (B) f H) foj-w and (N) Kerman 

on the coins of Aumar-i-Obeidullah, who governed Persia, etc., 
for Mosab, but I do not adopt its attribution to Persepolis, as I 
am not prepared to read without the initial b 

I have classed the entire set of the terminal additions to the 
simple name of Kerman, under the general heading of that 
province (marked N;, as my space, already too much encroached 
upon, will scarcely admit of the elucidation of the various 
details necessary to the full determination of the several 
localities involved. 


1 [Page 18, No. 22, oder ” Taf. iv. No. 24.] 

2 [My authority for this is the ‘ Murasid-ul-Ittila. The foUo^ng is the oiiginal 
passage : — 

o'W 

» [‘ Zeitschrift dcr Dt utschen mnrgciilandKhon Gc^rllsiiiaft,’ 18.)0, p 03.] 


‘ [‘ Zeitsdirii’t,’ ISoJ, pagr 12 ] 
■ [Pag.-' 13 j 
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The mint city embodied in the letters ^ con- 

sider to be the ancient Balkh, in spite of much that I am aware 
may be urged against the attribution,^ L'nder any circum- 
stances, however, I look upon Dr, Mordtmann’s notion of any 
possible transformation of the word into Zabulistan, 

as simply out of the question ; more especially as the Indo- 
Sassanian coins have already furnished us with the true 
Pehlvi orthography of that name in the form of 

There are a few mints whose attribution is altogether un- 
certain, which, like the names of many of the governors of 
whom we have no historic record, I have intentionally omitted 
from this general summary. The full details of each may be 
consulted in the several papers of Dr. Mordtniann and myself 
referred to above. — E.T.] 

^ [‘Vendid&d/ Anquetil du Perron, i. 226. ITeeren, ii. 313. Moses of Chorene, II, 
c. ii. pp. '34, 188.] 

* [‘Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society,' xii. 343.] 
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V.— DISCOVEEY OF ANCIENT TOWN NEAE 
BEHAT, IN THE DOAB OF THE JAHNA 
AND GANGES. 

By Capt. P. T. CAriLET, Superintendent, Boab Canal. 

{Extract of a letter read at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ SOM Jan. 1834.) 

“ I have this day despatched for the museum a number of coins of unusual 
interest, from their having been found on the site of an ancient (apparently ITindO) 
town, which site is now seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, and 
upwards of twenty-five below that of a modern town near it. I will confine myself 
in this hasty notice to stating, that in consequence of the clearing out of the canal 
bed south of the Belka falls, near the town of Behat, north of Saharanpur, the 
exposure took place ; and on the canal being laid dry shortly afterwards, the coins, 
etc., were found amongst the shingle in its bed, I may mention that this line is 
altogether distinct from that which is said to have formed the ancient canal ; and, 
therefore, even were there not evident marks to the contrary, tliere can be no 
quibbling as to the articles having been transported. In the pre-'cnt case, the 
section directly above the inhumed city i-^ as follows, the surface of the country at that 
point being, however, much low^er than that on which the town of B^hat stands. — 

A. Grass jungle with cultivation on the surface of tin- country 

B. Biver sand 25 ^ 0 !. 

C. A seam of sand with traces of shingle 

D. Reddish clay mixed with sand 12 j fee*. 

E. Site of ancient town 

F. Black soil full of pots, bones, etc., in which the coins and other articles 

have been discovered 6 feet. 

G. Bed of canal, 23 feet below the surface. 

“The level at E, or the site of the ancient town, is distinct in section for about a 
quarter of a mile ; and were it not for the breaking down of banks, etc., it might be 
traced much farther the soil upon which the town appears to liave .stood is very 
black, and full of bones and broken pots of difiennt d< scriptions, brieks of a large 
size and of unusual shape, appearing us if they had been made to '^uit the « ii<‘ular 
form of wells ; pieces of the slag of iron-smediing furnaces (hucIi a thing smelting 
iron at Behat was never heard of;, arrow-heads, ring.-, ornament- and b< nds of dilfo- 
ront elescriptions , in short, an Oriental Ilerculanf um, for there apprar*^ e\t ry clmna 
the eliseoverics being extimdid hereafter. The apptarance of small piftes of 
kankar ' (amongst the shingle}, of vhicli 1 also send one or iwo -peeimen^. i> an 
» \tiMoulinary fcatur* , a> kaiikar is not knoxiii in tins pait of the country.*’ 


' s hoAa), ',1 noflub of him -ton* , 
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Note. — The probable date of Captain Cautley’s sub- 
terranean city, to whatever cause its inhumation may be 
attributed, can be pretty well placed within cognate 
limits through the very fortunate discovery of many 
coins imbedded in the same place Avith the bricks and 
bones. The coins belong to three diflPerent species 
already made knoAvn through Mr. Wilson’s paper on the 
Society’s cabinet.^ 

I. The Indo-Scythic coin, or that having the figure 
of a man in a coat of mail, offering something on a small 
altar (Nos. 23 to 33, plate ii. ^ Asiatic Eesearches,’ xvii.) 
which has been referred with much probability to the 
Christian era : — of this only one coin is recognizable out 
of twenty-six. 

II. The chief part of the coins belongs to the series 
No. 69, plate iii. of the same volume, of which nothing 
at all is known j only two have hitherto been seen, one 
of which was dug up in cutting the trench of the new 
road from Allahabad to Benares : this, however, was 
square, as was a duplicate in Colonel Mackenzie’s collec- 
tion, but all those now brought to light are circular : 
they are identified with it by the elephant on one side, 
and by one or more singular monograms. Some of them 
differ considerably in other respects, having a Brahmani 
bull on the reA^'erse, and an inscription in unknoAvn 
characters roimd the edge. 

III. The tliird species of coin is of silA^er. A square 
lump with no regular impression, but simply stamped 
with A^arious Chhaps," as might haA'e been the custom 

* Si'i' ‘ Aoiati»' \nl. \mi. 

' ‘.-^4:^ fhhdjt, ‘seal, ]rnpr(-.sL"n ‘ 
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anterior to the general introduction of coined money. 
Of this ancient coin, the Mackenzie collection famishes 
abundant examples (plate v. figures 101 to 108), but his 
researches altogether failed in ascertaining their date, or 
even their genuineness, both which points are now satis- 
factorily developed by the present discovery. They must 
all date posterior to the Indo-Scythic dynasties in Bactria, 
and belong to a period when (as in China at present) 
silver was in general current by weight, while the inferior 
metals (for all of the present coins are not of copper) 
were circulated as tokens of a fixed nominal value. 

This discovery alone would be of great value, but it 
is only one of innumerable points for which we may 
eagerly expect elucidation from this Herculaneum of the 
East. 

The appearance and state of the tooth and bone sent 
down are also of high interest ; they are not entirely 
deprived of their animal matter, though it is in a great 
measure replaced by carbonate of lime. The tooth is of 
the same size, and belongs to an animal of the same 
family (Euminant), as those found in the Jamna, pre- 
sented by Captain E. Smith at the last meeting ; but the 
mineralization in the latter has been completed, whereas 
in these it remains imperfect. 
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FFllTHEE. ACCOUXT OF THE HEHAIXS OF AX ANCIENT 
TOWN, DISCOVERED AT BEHAT, near SAHARANPUK, 

By Capt. P. T. Caetley, Supt., Daab Canal. 

{In a letter to the Secretary, read at the Meetiiiy of the 30M April, 1834.) 

“ AVith more coins and other articles that have been found in our Herculaneum, 
I have now the pleasure of simding a sketch of the country in the noighbourhood of 
Behat,^ whiidi will be more de-^i riptive of the ancient town, with the size and extent 
of the mountain torrents in its vicinity, than any explanation that I could give in 
writing • the total absence, moreover, of any tradition of its having exi.sted, and the 
little information to be gained from natives on subjects of this nature, unless coming 
under their immediate observation, places me in dependence solely on the few notes 
that I have by me, which I fear are hardly worthy of the notice of the Society. 

“ Tradition, but even that of the vaguest description, carries us back to the reign 
of Shhh Jahan, as well as to that of Muhammad Shah and his successors at the dis- 
solution of the empire. Shah lahan built a palace or hunting seat at the foot of the 
lower range of hills on a branch of the Jamna river, about fourteen miles north of 
Behat. This palace, which consists of a main quadrangle of 800 feet square, with 
numerous buildings and minor courts attached, is now in perfect ruin, the super- 
structure only remaining in a few places, and that entangled and held together by 
arms and roots of the Bur (Ficus Indica) and other jungle trees ; at Eaipur, Nyashahr, 
Fyzabad, and other places between Behat and this palace are remains of the same 
period in the shape of mosques, tombs, etc. ; and the forests in the neighbourhood 
contain marks of a once extended cultivation, and indication of the country having 
been more thickly inhabited than it is at present. It may be fairly presumed that 
all the Musalman buildings now in existence in these localities are due to a period 
posterior to the middle of the I7th century. Bi hat itself contains a mosque and 
tomb near it, with only one brick house or enclosure, but a number of masonry wells, 
and is said to have been a large to^\Ti at the period alluded to ; but the ruins and 
tombs pointed out as the remains of this era are south of the present town, and in 
quite a different direction to the antiquities that have been now discovered. 

“ To a person at all acquainted with the strange revolutions that take place on 
the surface, in the proximity of these mountain torrents, provincially termed ‘ra,os,’ 
the mere change of the river’s course, or an extensive deposit of sand on a wide sur- 
face, thereby laying waste large tracts of cultivable soil, would not be at all sur- 
prising . such changes are in constant progress, and things of annual occurrence [ 
The course of the Nugaon rao has been so altered within the last half century, 
according to the information of a re>peetable Zamindar or landholder who resides at 
Behat, that the ff atui'cs of the country are perfectly changed since his childhood . 
he mentions (a circumstance borne out by my excavations), that, in his recollection, 
‘all the country between the two rivers through which the present canal runs, and 
on which the Belka Falls are now constructed, was a low clay soil (dhaka), with rice 

* Omitted in this reprint, Cob'vnel Sir P. T. Cautlrv has hr on obliging enough 
to rcvisv for mo 'juch p<'rtions of thi' pnper wejx ff'pcmlent upon the original map 
f'»r due illustration ] 
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cultivation; that this tract now is raised five h^t’hs (cubits) by a deposit of sand? 
caused by one very severe rainy season, in which the present town of Behat was in 
jeopardy.’ This e.xaetly corresponds with the canal excavations, the superficial five 
to seven feet of which was sand, repo.'iing on a reddish sandy clay ; tlie section at the 
point where the ancient town is buried shows the same deposit of 4 i feet with the 
same substratum of clay ! The Behat khala or ravine opening out into the Muskura 
river is said to have been much enlarged by the ancient canal, when great mischief was 
done to the neighbourhood ; referring to the last attempt at making use of this line 
as a canal by the Rohilla, Zabita Khan, who has the credit of having carried water to 
the town of Jalalabad and his fortified camp Gousgarh. I also desire to advert to 
the strange tortuous outline of this ravine, as near it lies the old town at a depth of 
seventeen feet from the surface, with a super deposit of 12| feet of a reddish sandy 
clay. 

The Muskura and Nogaon are torrents from the Siwalik hills, running parallel 
to each other in a north-westerly direction. These torrents are separated by a tract 
of alluvial country, which is contracted to a width of mile at the point where the 
toivTi of Behat (which lies equally distant between them) is situated. A ravine, rising 
on the north-east of Behat, drains this alluvial tract, and falls into the Muskura at a 
point south of and below the town. The native engineer who originally designed 
the Doab Canal, and who in all cases took possession as far as he could of natural 
hollows, excavated a channel from the Nogaon torrent to the head of the ravine above 
mentioned, taking advantage thereby of the lower part of its course for the passage 
of the canal water. The diflference of level between the bed of the Nogaon (which, 
it will be understood, is the most northerly of the two torrents), and that of the 
Muskura, at the point where the ravine joined it, was twenty-one feet ; the length 
of canal channel, with all the tortuosities of direction taken up by the engineer, was 
about three miles. The average fall or deelivity of bed per mile, therefore, was seven 
feet ; the bed itself consisted of s^and and soil intrinsically alluvial. 

“ Now, it mav be supposed that had the canal water been allowed to pass over 
this line without mu’^onry or works of some sort to proteet it from erosion, the wear 
and tear aii'^ing from a rapid uinhr such cireumstanoes would in a very short space 
of time have brought the whole of the torrent of the Nogaon into the channel of the 
Muskura, thcrehv establidiing a permanent junction between the two tornmts at a 
point below the town of Behat. 

“ The existence at the present clay of these torrents on separate courses led to the 
inference that here were the ditficulti( s that interfered with the engineer in his 
original project. It was probable that the (anal, if ever opened at all, was only 
maintained as an open channel for a limited period ; or that, on di^covoiing the 
danger arising from sueh an excess of slope as twenty-one teet in three miles, the 
engineer had adopted the exp(‘dient of overcoming the difficulty by the corntnutiou 
of masonry works the exposition of the old foundations and brii k-work, accom- 
panied by "other remains to vhieh I have latffiy drawn your attention, might have 
been the ruins of these ancient canal wruks. iSuch was the first impre-uon *>n my 
mind on hearing that ruins had been laid hare at thi> particular bjict, aud it wa^. in 
full expectation of having this view r^alizetl that my vi''it to th<>m wa.s und< rtaki n. 
An examination of the locality placed all doubt out of tlie (ple^tieu]. llierowas a 
distinct stratum of black soil at a conuderable dt'pth from the surfaic of tlu' < ouiitry, 
not confined to a narrow limit, hut extending to a con-^iderahlf dist.iuet along the' 
line of canal. The section exhibited by the canal chanm 1 was maik. d by xliv r. mains 
of a brick wall in ^itu, with here and there irregular mas.^e^ uf hiick wv)rk, all of 
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which were confined to the stratum above alluded to, which in its character was 
precisely that of the soil on the site of deserted towns and villages now existing 
elsewhere, rich in broken pieces of pottery, bones, sculls, etc. etc. There could be 
no doubt of the fact that here was the site of a town or village hurried under the 
material brought down by the neighbouring torrents, and by the drift sands which 
to the present day are a remarkable featui’e of the country around Behat. The 
remains were distinctly those of domestic habitations, and were totally unconnected 
with works for canal purposes. At what period the catastrophe occurred which led 
to the desertion of the town, it is hopeless to inquire ; but I have no doubt that there 
are many other towns similarly situated, and that accidental circumstances like those 
which have led to the present discovery, will show that population existed in this 
region when the whole surface was on a much lower level than it is at present.^ 
That the town is of great antiquity, there can be no doubt ; and to those con- 
versant in such matters — and I cannot refer to one better able to give an opinion than 
yourself — the coins which I have submitted to you may offer the means of unravelling 
the mystery. 

“ The surface of the country on which the town of Behat stands does not exhibit 
any distinct basin or hollow ; on the contrary, one continuous slope with indentations 
at each of the rivers is a remarkable feature. The proximity of the sand-ridges in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town and site of the ruins, and the directions 
in which they have established themselves, might lead to speculations ; but these are 
just as well avoided ; for if, as we must allow (from finding shingle and old beds of 
rivers many feet below the present surface) the surface has been undergoing change> 
we have, with the agency of mountain streams and winds, data sufficient to shew 
that the inhumation of a city was nothing at all extraordinary. 

“ It may be interesting, with reference to the constant change of surface in this 
region, to mention, that when engaged in constructing a bridge at the village of 
Gandewar, about two miles higher up the caual than the Xogaon rao, the difficulty 
of obtaining water for the works was such, that I was induced to sink a shaft in the 
canal bed. The well was sunk thirty feet to water ; the upper twenty feet was 
through the reddish sandy clay above-mentioned, below which was shingle or boulders 
exactly resembling those found now in the beds of all these rivers ; through ten 
feet of this shingle water was found. This nearly corresponds with the bed of 
shingle now laid bare south of the Belka Falls, and amongst which the coins, etc. 
have been found ; and I have no doubt that it is all part of an extensive line formerly 
the bed of the escapes from the lower mountains. If this is true, it goes far to 
prove a circumstance that I before mentioned in a communication to the Society, 
that the enormous discharge of matter from these lower hills is, in its distribution, 
gradually raising the surface of the whole country skirting their bases I I may 
mention, that near a village named Jytphr, three miles south of the Kalowala Pass 
(at which Pass water is within ten inches of the surface) a well was sunk for the 
reasons aforesaid sixty feet deep through a succession of beds of shingle, without 
finding water at all. At a place six miles south of this again, water was within 
eight feet of the surface. Tliis phenomenon extends apparently on the whole 
hne between the .lamna and Ganges ; that is to say, water is near the surface at the 
foot of the hills, and shews itself n^'ar the surface again ten miles south, being in the 


two miles north-west of Behat, bricks and cans 
advertcil yw discovered in excavations on the right bank 
of the Muskura n\er, considerably below tlie surface of the country. 
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intermediate distance at a great depth. In building the masonry dam on the 
Nogaon river, water was found at a depth of twenty-nine feet from the bed of the 
torrent ; the excavation being through beds of sand and clay, but no shingle. The 
only mark of building which has been as yet found in the site of the old town is a 
portion of a foundation, the greater part of which had been cleared out and broken 
by the canal : the bricks were soft and friable. This foundation was sunk about four 
feet in the black soil, terminating on its surface. The great quantity of bricks 
scattered in the canal bed proves distinctly that many more foundations had boon 
cleared out, and it is possible that when I have time to sink wells in neighbouring 
points, so as to detect the boundaries of these ruins, I may bring to light matters 
of greater interest than those even now before us. The bricks discovered are of a 
large size, and generally speaking, badly burned (similar to some that were found on 
a former occasion at Manukmow, near Saharanpur, where a quantity of old foun- 
dations were discovered, consisting entirely of the same sized bricks) ; a number of 
them wedge-shaped ^ | meSes .S intended for well-building, and better burned 
than the square ones. Amongst the fragments of pots were some which the natives 
recognised as resembling those now used in making indigo — long elliptical veiscls ! 
The fragments of pots, bones, teeth, and articles of this description, are in 
abundance. In sinking three weUs on the west of the canal near the site of the old 
town, the same section of soil appeared, and the same articles were discovered on 
reaching the black stratum. I look forward with great interest to the time when I 
can have leisure to make further excavations in the neighbourhood, enabling me to 
form an idea of the extent of the discovery. 

At a spot considerably south, a large masonry well was exposed in the canal 
channel. I had this cleared out and partly removed, supposing that there was a 
probability of making further discoveries. I send to the Society an article (either 
lead or pewter which was the only thing of metal found : a great quantity of 
‘ ghar^s' or water-pots were taken out whole, as if they had fallen into the well and 
sunk ; the bones also of two deer (barasinghs),- the horns broken in pieces, but the 
jaw-bones and other parts tolerably perfect. From the circumstance of finding so 
many unbroken ^ gharas * the natives seem to conclude that this was a town or 
villao-e well, and not that in use for irrigation. If the ancient town ( xtended to this 
point, it would be extensive indeed, but of this there does not appear to be any 
probability. 

“ The presence of the deer’s bones is easily accounted for, as a number of these, as 
well as other wild animals, are constantly lost in galloping over the jungles, and 
falling into deserted wells. The well in question was doubtless one of this description 
for a long time after either the town or cultivation for which it was intended was 
deserted, and remained lung open amongst the high grass and jungle whicli so rapidly 
obtain in this part of the country when the hand uf man is absent, All marks of 
this well were so completely obliterated, that the present canal was excavated o^cr 
it without its being discovered. The bricks used appear to have been of the same 
description as the square ones above described. 

“Amongst the metal articles fuuiul in the site of the old tovn, arc a gr'Mt 
number of ‘ sabais* or instruments in use in a Tlindu^tani lady’s toilrt fi.r apple nig 
‘ surma’ (antimony) to the eyes, made of copper apparently. To this < ircuni'tum .• 

1 This small disc or wheel does not bear any marks <,f antiquity.— J P. 
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my attention was drawn by a native ^sunar’ (goldsmith), who observed that now 
articles of this description were never made of that metal. The great quantity of 
rolls of metal and wire found would load a person to suppose that the main ex- 
humation at present consisted of a smith’s shop ! There are some other things, one 
bearing in some respects a resemblance to a small cannon (17), another to a button 
hook, etc. etc. The quantity of slag of iron smelting furnaces is a singular circum- 
stance, for although iron ore is found in the mountains at no great distance, it is not 
the practice now to import it in than state into the plains. 

“The number of coins found, and in ray possession, is 170, amongst which are 
two intruders that would, if they belonged to this town, very considerably reduce 
the antiquity of it ; but from the circumstance of there only being two, and from 
their appearance (having no mark of that antiquity so eminently conspicuous in all 
the other coins found) I am much inclined to suspect that some of my m}Tmidons 
have been false, or that these are stray coins . ^ both of them are sent with this 
letter. My method of collection was by giving new coin for old, that is to say, new 
pice for all the old ones, and new rupees for all the old rupees discovered, and re- 
muneration according to the value of other articles : this may have raised the cupidity 
of some speculator to introduce these two Musalman coins into my cabinet. All 
those upon which any mark is apparent, and all other articles worthy of transmission, 
will be sent to the Society’s museum, 

MEilOIE 0:N' the AXCIEjS^T coixs eouxd at begheam, 
IX the KOHTSTAX of KABUL. 

By Chaeles Masson. 

{Read at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ^ Aprils 1834.) 

[Mr. C. Masson’s first memoir on the ancient coins found at 
Beghram, in the Kohistan of Kabul, appeared in the April number 
of the " Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ for 1834 ; it 
extends over no less than twenty-two pages of close type, and is 
illustrated by seventy-two rather indifferent fac-similcs of 
coins ; its value or utility has necessarily been superseded by 
the more learned and systematic work^ of Professor H. H. 
M ilson, descriptive of the same medals. I therefore confine 
mys^elf to such extracts from Mr. Masson’s papers as may 
serve to indicate the more prominent sites of his discoveries. 
Such details as are to be met with in his first memoir are 
inserted in this place, with a view to preserve, as far as 

^ * Our author need bo under no alarm whatever from the pre^Jonce of these two 
coins, which must have been purely arcid* ntal, and in no way connected wdth the 
antiquities of Bchat ; for on examination, one turns out to be a paisa of Indor, the 
other of Lakhnaw, both known by their respective symbols, and quite modern.— J.P. 

• Ariana Antiqua ’ London, 1841.] 
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possible, the continuous order of the original publications 
in the ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ A full 
recapitulation of each year’s acquisitions will be found at the 
conclusion of his third memoir, immediately preceding Art. 
XII. of this series of James Prinsep’s Essays. — E.T.] 


“In July of the present year (1833), I kft the eity of Kilhul, to explore the 
districts north of it at the base of the mountains Iliiidu Kush, with the primary 
object of identifying the site of Alexandiua ad Caucasum. Although up(»n this 
question I defer a decision, until T can consult the ancient authorities, tliere being 
many spots which would agree therewith in a local point of 'view, — T was recom- 
pensed bv the discoTcry of numerous interesting objeets, and among them the site 
of an ancient city of immense extent, on the plain now called Beghram, near the 
confluence of the rivers of Ghorband and Fanjshir, and at the head of the high 
road leading from Khwajah Khcdri of Kohistan, to Xijraw, Taghaw, Lughmau and 
Jalalabad. I soon learned that large numbers of coins were continually found on 
the plain of Beghram, and my first excursion put me in possession of about eighty, 
procured with difficulty, as their owners were suspicious of my motives in collecting 
them. The coins were of such a type and descriptiim, as naturally increa^t'd iny 
ardor in their research j and, succeeding in allaying the mistrust of the finders, I 
obtained successive parcels : until up to this time fXovember 28tb, 1833), I have 
accumulated 1,865 copper coins and fourteen gold and silver ones, the latter Brab- 
manical and Kufic. Of course many of these are of no value, but I pers« vi red in 
my collection, under the hope of obtaining, ultimately, perfei t imeiH cf < v. ry tvjc- 
and variety of coin; in this I have but jiartially '-ueect d* d, u:ii at i- th' divti'-itv 
of coins found at this place, that every tn paicG of lOtl ‘T loU muii-s veld" me 
one or more with which I was iiiit prLVioii''l\ a< quaiuted. 


“ I inav ob"' ive that, uii my n turn fi"m Kabul, from my rir>t « Xi ur^iim, I t'>uiid 
two pei'eioii^ tlu re, bu-'V ill the ( oIIm tioii ot ( I b tt them th' ti*.id ot tb*' titv, 

and eontined iiiv att* utioii to the iiior* distant and aiujdf one ot Ibuhiam. Bt-'id*-', 
as mv ol)jeet wib m.t merdy the aiiu-iug of ..on-, but the q.plhation of tin m to 
useful purposes. I hail- d Avitli sufi^fa< tioii the pro^pe, t of obtaimiis: a eulle, tion from 
a known spot, ■with which they w'ould have, ot notes^ity, a ch finite connection, 
enabling me to speculate with coiifideuce on tin* points they iiivoIvmI. 

“ I suppose that no les< a number than thirt) thousand cuin«^, probably a mueh 
larger number, are found annually on the ‘da^ht’ or plain of Btghr.tm, independently 
of rings, seaK, and other trinkets. Gold and ^Iver coins occur but rardy. If we 
allow a pciiofl of five hundred years since the final extinetion of thi^ (ity (and I liuve 
some idea that negative proof thereof might be addm ed\, and if we allow, 1 pre- 
sume is reasonable, that the same or not a h uumKr of coins has heui .mnually 
extracted from its site, we Imve a total <d’ fift.'cu millions a startling amnuiit, and 
whhli will nut fail to exeito curiosity to this m‘i ond B.dnlon I he anti.pie 
treasures of Beghram, until their paitiai divm-ion this pn sent s. ason, hav- b*** n 
melted in the mint at Kabul, or by the coppersmiths of that nty and of ( hnnkar. 
The eolleetion of th* III is mad.' by Afghan shepherds, wh<* sell tie m by w* mht at a 
vcrvlow pri.'elo itinerant ‘misgars’ or coppersimtlis wh*> n. easionally visit th.'ir 
tents; and these again nifit them down thems.dves, or vend them at a ^mail pr-nt to 
the offi. 4 rs of the mint ’ 


1 ) 
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NOTE ON THE COINS FOUND BY CAPTAIN CAUTLEY, 
AT BEHAT. 

The accompanying jilate (iv.) exhibits faitliful repre- 
sentations of some of the coins presented by Captain 
Cautley to the Society. Those iinmbered 1 to 6 arc 
all of the same character, and, as far as I know, 
entirely new to Hindu numismatology, although con- 
nected by a peculiar symbol Avith the fifth series of 
Colonel Tod’s plate ' (fig. 19 of the present plate) ; also 
with the copper coins 68, 09, of Hr. Wilson’s third plate^ 
(fig. 22 of the present plate) ; and with fig. 19 of Mr. 
Masson’s collection,® in plate ix. of the April number of 
tlie ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ ; all tliree 
series in other respects ditfering materially from one 
another. 

Fig. 1 may be looked upon a.s the type of this new senes. It is 
a silver coin of the size depicted in the engraving, and weighs twenty 
grains. The silver has been so acted upon by long continued burial, 
that on arrival in Calcutta, watered on to the folds of a letter for 
security, the removal of the wafer stripped off a thin film of silver from 
its surface. The impression however is still i>erfect and in deep relief. 

Obveese. — A female figure clothed, in her right hand a stalk, 
bearing on its summit a large open flower (this emblem will be seen 
to be common to another class of Indian coins) ; on her right stands 
an animal, of the precise character of which it is difficult to make 
any positive assertion : — it has a stout straight trunk, Ayhich might 
pass for that of a deer or horse, but the head more resembles that of 
a bird, and is surmounted with a radiated crest, which at first sight 
wears the appearance of horns. On the left of this nondescript animal 
is a symbol or monogram much resembling character 5 of the Alla- 
habad inscription, Xo. 1, but square, instead of round, in the body. 
There are other characters round the margin but partially vi.sible. 

^ ‘ Transartions of the Royal Asiatic Society,' vol. i. 

- ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. .xvii. 

^ [ ‘ Ariana Antigua,’ xv.. fig. roproAiiccs the same, or a nearly identical coin.] 
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llEvnEs^E. — The opposite side of this curious coin presents an assem- 
»]age of symbols, the purport of which it is difficult to divine. The 
■rincipal figure in the centre seems to represent a temple, a pyramidal 
uilding with three tiers of rounded suras, spires or domes, surmounted 
y a kalsa or pinnacle in the form of the letter T : the contour of this 
evice resembles also the Hindu drawings of rocks and mountains, and 
t may be intended to pourtray some holy hill, connected with the 
aythology, or with the locality, of its place of coinage : beneath the 
yramid is a waved line, which may also depict the sea, and point to 
Dme fabulous mountain in the ocean, as Lanka or Heru. To the 
ight is another curious emblem, which, for want of more correct in- 
)rmation, we may call a tree of triple branch, standing in a frame or 
1 a kind of chabutra or platform. To the left is the swastika emblem 
four legs conjoined ; and below it a figure very similar in form to 
»me compound Greek characters on the Bactrian coins. There is a 
‘gond around the margin consisting of the letters hitherto called 
hlvi, but which I think we shall soon find reason to denominate 
^rwise. 

[ Any remarks I may have to make on this coin had better 
e reserved for the illustration of the analogous piece delineated 
i fig. 16, plate xix., under Art. X. A similar course will be 
mrsued with most of the specimens in this plate.] 

Ero. 2. — A copper coin, similar in every respect to fig, 1, but of 
nferior execution : in this the circles of the chaitya or temple are made 
quare, and resemble common masonry. 

Fios. 3, 4, d, are smaller copper for rather white bronze) coins, 
tamped only on one side, except No. o, which has a faint impress of a 
risiil on the reverse. The form of the tree is altered, and the frame 
eiow has, in some specimens, four compartments instead of two : the 
wastika is also exchanged for four circular rings. 

[ Prinsep subsequently discovered that the letters visible on 
oil! 5 formed a portion of the \vord ^ j- 1 ^ 4 Mahdrdjasa] 
p-jg, 6. — A copper coin weighing 1G3| grains, in irapcrtcct pre- 
;rvation. The only variation in this coin from the type-coin ffig. 1 ; 

1 that the pyramid contains two tiers instead ot three. This eircum- 
-ance however, constitutes the link of connection with the other 
-ies ’of coins to which 1 have alluded ; all of them having tlio 
aitya symbol in common. 

I'm. 7 is a small square copper piece, with an elephant on 
de, the other cfiaced. 


one 
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rm. 8 is a small copper coin procured by Lieut. A. Couollyd 
at Kanauj, upon which this chaitya mark forms the distinguishing 
emblem. A similar coin is in Major Stacy’s possession, obtained iu 
Central India. I shall have to recur to the subject in describing figs. 
19 and 22. 

Figs. 9 and 10. — I have introduced these tAVO coins to shew that 
what has been called the Indo~Scythic series occurs plentifully among 
the exhumed relics of Behat. 

The first of these, tlic Eaja and bull coin, must 
henceforward be entitled the Kadphises series, in com- 
pliance with the successful researches of Mr. Masson ; 
the Kanerkos series also occurs as commoidy among the 
coins transmitted by Capt. Cautley, and as we know 
that these two coins bear Greek inscriptions, and that 
their epoch cannot consequently be much posterior to 
the Bactrian dynasties, wc may presume that all the 
descriptions of coins having the chaitya sjunbol, being 
proved to be contemporaneous with these, must belong 
to the first centuries of the Christian era ; and conse- 
quently the destruction of the ancient city may bo 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to the same early 
period. The circumstance of so much money being 
discovered in one place would seem to denote that the 
catastrophe which destroyed the place was sudden, but 
the destruction is as likely to have been eftected by the 
ravages of war, as by any convulsion of nature ; and, 
Avhen onec depopulated, the place might easily have 
been buried under the gradual deposit of silt AVashed 
dowm by hill streams, as described by Capt. Cautley. 

Fig-^. 11 and 12. Those coins arc connected witli the above by the 
tree symbol, by their being stamped only on one sid(% and by tludr 

‘ [ Tlip adAcnturoiis offirt r 'lub^rtiurntlv Colonf-l Stoddart at 

Bukhiird 
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being of white bronze : but in them the animal is decidedly the 
briihmani bull, and the inscription is in a different character. 

[ The letters may be read in the old lat character 

on 11; jN’o. 12 reproduces the three characters See 
Art. X., infra.] 

Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, IV, and 18, are introduced to give an idea of the 
other curiosities from Bchat. The first is a black-and-white enamelled 
bead; 14, an ornament of the head-dress of some image; 15, a ling 
worn probably while performing certain religious ceremonies; 16, 
appears to be a weight moulded in the shape of a frog, as is the custom 
in Ava, and in many parts of India : it weighs 360 grains (precisely 
two tolas), or six Grecian drachmye, and is not corroded. Fig. 17 is 
the metal handle of some vessel: it is broken in half. Fig. 18, the 
Salais for applpng Surma to the eyes, spoken of by Capt. Cautley as 
so numerous : in the present day they are generally made of zinc. 

Besides these articles, oiir flourishing little musciuii 
contains plain rings, arrow-heads, hooks, and rolls of 
lead, converted into semi-crystalline hydrated oxide by 
exposure to the moisture under ground.^ Most of the 
copper coins, likewise, are in a very imperfect state, the 
pure metal not resisting corrosion nearly so well as 
bronze. 


HINDU COINS FEOH THE IllTNS OF KANAUJ. 

To confliTii the assertion made above of the connec- 
tion of several other series with the Bchat coinage, I 
have introduced at the foot of the present plate, drawings 
of some most interesting coins, procured by Lieut. A. 
Conolly, of the Gth Light Cavalry, at Kanauj, and tliL 
moment received from that oflicer at Cawnpore. 

Figs. 19 and 21. Silver coins, weighing 28 grains em-h f di'.c hm , 

1 See note on a similar change produced in zinc pLitfs, ‘ Journal of the A^riTic 
Society of Dengal,’ vol ii., p. 437 The lea<l i- partially converted into nutuum, and 
partly into protoxide In sonic lulh the intuioi i'' still niftallu 
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corresponding in eyeiy respect with Colonel Tod’s fifth scries, in the 
head, on the ohverse ; and in the circular inscription on the reyerse : 
in 19, also, we find the central chaitya symbol, ^yith fiye dots on the 
side, as in his coin. 

Colonel Tool’s observations on these rare coins are as 
follows ; — 

“ The fifth series is entirely novd and unexplored. All I can say of them is that 
they belong to a dynasty which ruled from Avanti or Fjjayan to the Indus, fi>r in 
that whole tract I have found them. The first I obtained was from the ruins of 
ancient Ljjayan, twelve years ago, pre'^ciited to me by Mr. "Williams, resident at the 
Gykwar court, who first awakened my attention tn their importance. lie found 
them in Cutch, and in his company, I discovered othei’s among the ruins in the 
Gulf. The character of the epigraphe I have met with on rocks in Saura^htra, in 
the haunts of the Suroi, the bounds of the conquests of Menander and Apollodtdus. 
I have little he sitation in assigning them to the Balhara sovereigns of Kenaiidot’s 
Arabian travcdlers, the Bhalla Eaes of Anhulwara Patan, who were supreme in those 
countries : ‘ This Balhara is the most illustrious prince i if the Indies, and all the 
other kings acknowledge his pre-eminence. He has, of thoe, pic(‘es of silver callocl 
Tartarian drams. They are coined with the die of the prince, and have the vear of 
his reign.* Renaudot, p. Id. The Balhara dynasty had a distinct era, 37u years 
posterior to Vieramaditya.’* 

The character of the circular legend in all these coins 
strongly resembles Sanskrit : — if the place of their dis- 
covery be a test of the extent of empire in ^yhicll they 
circidated, they will belong to a poAverful monarch 
indeed, lor Mr. Masson has found twenty at Beghram 
(of the same symbol at least), while they extend to 
Kanauj, Behat, and Benares on the east. 

[Fig. 11) belongs to the Sah series_, and ^21 to a subordinate 
suite of the same class.] 

Fig. 20. A silyer coin,^ weighing 34 grains; is evidently of the 
same seiios ; but here the distinctive sjunbol is lost, and is replaced by 
a peacock with expanded tail : the letters are not decyphcrable. 

[The legends on these coins are given under Art. XL, in 
connection with fig<, 10, 11, 12, pL xxvii.] 

Fig. 22. A square copper coin, also from Kanauj, is already known 
as Xo. 68 of Wilson’s plate 'see ‘Asiatic Hcsearches/ yol. xyii.\ 
which was dug up by Capt. Vetch on the Allahabad road. It bears 
on the obverse an elephant and ^ome other animal prostrate : on the 
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reverse, the chaitya symbol, the tree, and a cross, all of which prove 
its close alliance with the Eehat coins. More of the general history of 
the whole series may yet be developed by future discovery. 

Eig. 23. A silver coin, weighing 7.7 grains, resembles a fanam of 
South India, but its type shows that it may be a genuine connection 
of the coins it accompanies. 

Eig. 24. A gold medal, weighing 123 grains. 

Obveese. — A figure clothed in the Hindu dhoti, with armlets, 
holding a bow, as having just discharged an arrow through the head 
of a lion, or other monster, on the right ; in his left he holds another 
arrow prepared ; his right foot rests on the tail of the lion. Inscription 
in ancient Xagari, ^ JIahdrdJadhirdja Sri. 

Eeveese. — Either the same person, or a female figure clad in 
similar costume, seated upon the vanquished lion, holding a large 
flower in the manner of a cornucopia in the left hand (see also figs. 
1,4), and in the right, a kind of noose ; above which the lozenge 
symbol with four prongs, (16 of pi. xiv., vol. ii.) On the right in 
ancient Nagari, the words Sri madgliavahacho 

Sri sinJia vilcrama.'] 

It ^vill be at once seen that this beautiful medal has 
no comiection with the subjects of the foregoing re- 
marks. I have given it a place that it might be as 
early as possible brought to the knowledge of iiumis- 
matologists^ for it ap})ears likely to prove the very 
key to our knowledge of the valuable series of Kanauj 
coins, forming the fourth of Colonel Tod ; and the 
second plate of Wilson. 

[This piece is re-engraved in the general serie-^, under No. 
2b, pL xxiii. I assign this coin to Kumara Gupta.] 

The former author says of these coins : 

“They are Hindu, of a very rmoto period, and have the same charait»r which 
I have found \vherever tlie Pandu authurity exist<'d, in the cavc';, and on tlu roiks of 
Janagur Girnar, on the pillar of %iitory in Mivwar, and on the ciduniii'^ of India- 
prestha (Delhi) and Prayug (Allahahad). Some of them are not unlike uneimt 
Pehlevi. These ctdiis are of gold, and in tine preservation. Like all nq nndaL, 
they are cither from Agra, Mathura, Ejjayaii, or Ajmere. Dr Wilkins posstsses 
eunie found even in Ik ngal he thinks he tail make out thr word ‘ Chandra ’ upon 
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“ It is TToll known/' as Lieut. Conolly remarks, that 
our love for the antique has induced certain cunning 
men of this famed city to set up a mint for the fabrica- 
tion of moneys of the olden time and many that are 
brought thence bear all the marks of having been cast 
in the mould of some original, of which they bear so 
imperfect an impression that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to assign the time nature of their inscrip- 
tions : Colonel Tod, it is evident, supposed them to 
be in the Dihli character Xo. 1 ; one was read as 
in the Mahabalipiir aljAabct ^ : and only now do we 
jjerceive fur certain that the character is precisely that 
of Xo. 2, of the Allahabad column : of which the 
reader may convince himself by comparing the legend 
on the ob^^erse with the titles of Chandra-gupta in 
pL vi., vol. iii., of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,' Applying the same alphabet to the reverse, 
we find the name ‘ Sri uiad-gava kavo’ or ' kacho' which, 
as Dr. Mill remarks, by a slight alteration will become 
Cthatat-kacho, the very name read by himself as the 

1 [The following additional note was insirti d among the nii-cellaiicous notices 
appended to th** De< t-mher Xo. of th»‘ 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ for 
183>3] : — ‘XrUe on tlie Inscription on the Hindu Coin (pi iii., fig. lo). At page 415 
ot the present \(dume* I stated that tin' charaitcrs of the inscription on the revers<* of 
the ancient gold coins of Hindu fabrnatiun from Kauauj represented in fig, 15, and 
in several coin? of jd. i,, vol. xvil, * Asiatic Researches,’ were not legible. Hi. Wilson 
had, howev.T, -uggnst.'d, that the three first letters agreed with the ancient Xagari 
charact(rs WRl* I rtRrring to Hr. Babington’s ‘Account of the 

Inscriptions and Sculptures at Halmmalaipur,’ that all of the letters may be uiirpics- 
tionahly identiri* d with the aE(icnt Sanskrit characters of the Ratha sculpture, so 
ably decyphered by that gt ntb man. and of which he has given a complete alphuhet 
in the >.ame volume. Tin riist h ttt r probably ^ rather than ^ or -jf altliough, 
as observed by Hr. Bahnigton, tluse fitters are very similar in form; the fourth 
letter is and the whole wind tliu^ restored ficcoines clearly the 

meaning is still U'' luthfin i vi'j ; an<l it it lie a pioper name, none such is to fie 
fi'imd in tfic <atalogue of Hindu princf s,’ — J P. 

* Sre page r,0, 
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father of Cliandi-a-gujita in the Allahabad inseriptioiid 
I must here leave this important discovery to the 
elucidation of our learned Vice-President, having per- 
formed my oivn more humble duty of maldng known 
by the pencil the prize which has rewarded my friend 
Lieut. Conolly’s researches. 

i In a paper read before the Asiatic Society on the 28th May, 1834. [Sec ‘ J ournal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. iii., page 257. Prinsep's revised translation 
of the entire inscription will be reproduced at the commencement of Art. X., as 
introductory to pi. xxiii., which commences the more comprehensive illustration 
of the Grupta coinage.] 
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VI.— THE COINS AND RELICS DISCOVERED 
BY M. LE CHEVALIER VENTURA, GENERAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF MAHA RAJA RANJIT 
SINGH, IN THE TOPE OP MANIETALA. 

[JULY, 1834.] 

General Ventura’s well imagined and successfully 
executed operations for the examination of the Tope of 
Manikyala, in the year 1830, are familiar to all who 
are interested in antiquarian research. His own acconnt 
of the excavations was published in the Calcutta 
newspapers of the day, and was afterwards inserted, 
with remarks, in Professor W^ilson’s Essay on ancient 
Indian Coins, in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches.’ Some of the coins have been the subject 
of discussion and investigation at Paris ; ‘ and the sub- 
sequent collections of Lieut. Burnes, Doctor Martin 
Honigberger, and especially Mr. Masson,— who have all 
followed in the track pointed out by the success of 
General Ventima, — have materially contributed to demon- 
strate the value of his original entorprize, and to make 
us wish for a fuller account of its highly curious results. 
Lieut. Burnes fa\ oured the Society with hi,s oum im- 
pressions of tlie importance and magnitude of the 


Jrn'quct, ‘ Journal A^iati.|U^’ Foijriiarv, 1.S36, November 
183,, Februarju 1838, and Man h, 1839 (untiiiUbea) ■ M, Raoul R,„ hrtte, ‘J.mrnai 
<lf» SavanU, September and Oetobci, is, 3,5, February, 1830 , and on M Court’- 
rt'bruHiv, 18.30.1 
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Chevalier’s labours from an ocular inspection of the 
Tope itself, and of the collection of relics which were 
sheini to him at Labor. This is printed in the second 
volume of the ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 
p. 308 ; and an expression, wliich I ventured to use, in 
a note subjoined on that occasion, trusting that the 
Chevalier would no longer deem us unworthy of being 
made the medium of their introduction to the world,’ 
was, in fact, a hesitating allusion to the good fortime 
which a letter from Captain Wade had that moment 
announced ; but which I could hardly bring myself to 
believe. A more than ordinary degree of magnanimity 
was necessary to induce the author of such discoveries to 
forego the natural desire of monopolizing a prize won by 
his personal achievement and labour, and at considerable 
cost to himself ; but in the present instance it required 
further the self-denial and disinterestedness of a Ifiend 
to whom the possession of these valuable relics was 
generously proffered, to enable tliem to reach a thii’d 
party who had no such claims ot friendship * and 
nothing to offer in recompense, but the public notice, 
which his position enabled him to promise, in the pages 
of the ‘Journal.’ I should not do justice to General 
Yentura, nor to Captain Wade, did I not make known 
circumstances so highly to their credit, and I trusty 
therefore, that I shall be pardoned by the latter gentle- 
man for publishing the follovdng extract from his 
private letter to me in corroboration of the abovc^ facts, 
from which the world will be enabled to appreciate both 
the extent of his forbearance, and ot the sacritice made 
by General Ventura liimself. 
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{Extract a Letter from t\q)taiyi C. J/. IVnch^ FoUHi'd Agent nt Ludiana, datet 
2rdJi>ne. 1833 .) 

‘While at Dura Ghazi Khan in March la^t, the guest of M. Ventura, th« 
‘Journal’ for January reached me, containing a notice of the coins found by th 
Chevalier at jManikvdla. I showed the passagt' to him, and he expressed himsel 
flattered by the allusion whieh you made to his labors in exposing the numismati 
treasures burh'd undei that mysterious temple. We had a long and interesting con 
versation on the subject, the result of which was an offer to me, on his part, of th 
whide of the Manikyala coins, together with the cylinder in which some of the mos 
valuable were found. I told the Chevalier I could never think of accepting such 
gift for myself, but that I should be proud of the honor of sending them in In', nam 
to you, who would be able justly to appreciate their value, and to do him the credi 
to which he was entitled as the author of tlie dheovery. He assented to iiiy pro 
position, and promised to dispatch thc>e precious articles to mo on his arrival 2 
Labor, for which place he wa.s then about to set out.’ 

Ill acknowledging this unexpected and most dis 
interested offer, I could not but disclaim all permanen 
interest in the relics, and request M. Tentura, throng 
Captain Wade, to consider them still at his disposat 
although I should be proud, while they were deposite 
under niy care, to do my utmost in making them mo. 
fidly known to the world. 

On the loth August, the precious packet came int 
Captain Wade's possession, and although he was iinabl 
to find a secure opportunity of conveyance for them t 
Calcutta until the beginning of the following year, stiL 
through fear of injury or displacement of the varioi 
objects, especially the liquid contained in the cylinder: 
he would not open the package even to gratify 1 
emdosity ot many Avho wished to feast their eyes on i 
contents. 

General A entura's simple request is characterist. 

^ Je m empresse de vous expedier mon fameux ]Mar 
kiala, quo vous desirez pour envoyer a M. PrinsOj^ 
\euillez, je vous prie, mon bon ami, vous servir do cel 
occasion pour faire agreer mes sentimens d'estime 
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M. Prinsep, et de le prier en meme temps de m’envoyer 
line description, ecrite en Francais, de ce qii^il ponrra 
dechiffrer des inscriptions et empreintes de ma trou- 
vaille.’ 

The package has just now reached Calcutta under 
charge of our associate, Sir Jeremiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make knovm its curious contents to the 
Society, confining myself on the present occasion to a 
description of the several articles in the order of their 
discovery, of which we have a full account in the ‘ Etat 
des Travaux,’ published by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the ^Asiatic Eesearches,’ vol. xvii., page GOl. 
The articles, being separately and carefully packed, left 
no difficulty in recognizing them from the circumstances 
there indicated. 


DESCRIPTIOX OF OKXERAL VEXTUIEVS OrERATIOyS. 

Thu wus commuiRf d on tlu- ‘27t]i April, at tho vt.ry bottom of 

the eupola on the ^outh where, havinp; mot with nothing hut lunse materials, 
the W'ork was of ne(‘e'''ity diseontmued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there, at the depth 
of three feet, six inuddh (or coiiiA cvere di'^t overed 

On the Ut May, at the depth of twclvi' feet, a square mass of masonry w*as found, 
exactly in the centie of the mound, and regularly built of quarried stones, in very 
good prtservatiou. On piercing ten feet into this, a medal was fuuud in the middle 
of a clod <*f earth. 

On the 6th, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the depth of 
twenty feet 

I am not able to n cognize the coins discovered up to this period, and I conclude 
they have been inixt'd with tlie general heap of scattered coins, all being ut the 
same nature. 

On the 8th May, the woikmeii came upon a box of iron (.-copper) which was 
broken by the 'stroke of the pickaxt' Tin re w'as in thh box a second Miialh r 
box of pure gold (tig 1, plate v }, witli an ornamental top, in the centre of whii h i» 
inserted a stone nwnihhiig the opal, but friable and adhesne to tlie tongue liko 
t.ibsbir ; it reservi d for future t'xamination this box eentained the bdlowing 
artu len : — 

Kif. 2 — One nil ilil of godd, weighing 122 irr'' - two dr,a<hni.r (the same as 
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was depicted, from a sealiiig-wax impression, in the ‘ Asiatic Rosearclios,’ vol. xvii., as 
No. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate.) There is aUo a description of this coin in the ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ ii , 38 ; but both that and the drawing (plate ii., 
tig, i«) are imperfect when compared with the la al coin, of which I have now 
endeavoured to give an exact etching. 

Obverse. — The sceptre held by the king has a knob like an ear of wJicat. The 
projection behind the cap is a double tillet or riband, and not hair : the side-flap, 
on the contrary, has more the appearance of hair, and the moustaches are well 
defined . the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a small sickle, w’lth which 
the ear of corn has been cut (-) The legend, if Greek, is consi<lerably corrupted, 
but the central part — ANOPA — may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

Reverse, — -The seated figure on thi> side appears, at fir'*! sight, to have four arms ; 
but, on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the curved part of a bow ; the resemblance to 
wrist-bangles and Iiands, however, is strong. The half moon behind the shoulders 
seems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, although the chair 
is a Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The epigraphe 
on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA...rO • the first may he connected 
with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality ; the last two letters may be 
the date, 73, of some unknown era. (See tyifra, plate vii., 25, 26, plate xxix., 8, and 
‘ Anana Antiqua,’ p. 376). 

Fig. 3. — A gohl ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven 
upon it. apparently Pehlvi, (tig. 3, rth 

Fig. 4. — A small bit of pale ruby (Balas or Badakhshani ruby, see ^ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. i. 358). 

Figs. 5, 6, 7. — Three very small silver coins. 

Fig. 8. — A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those so frequently met wdth in 
Persia ; weight, sixty grs. or one drachma. 

Obverse. — The king’s head, bearded, and having flowing cm led hair : the cap 
pi'culiar for its central ornamiut of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
symbol of two wings supporting (in this ease) a half moon and star. The characters 
are Pehlvi and illegible. 

Reverse. — A rudely executed fire-altar and two priests or supporters. 

[ Thi^ is a coin of Abdullah bin Hazim, Governor of 
Khora>aii, struck at Merv in a.h. 66^a.d. 685-6. I reserve 
the lull description ^ of the piece, as well as some illustrations 
I have to offer on the general series, for the conclusion of 
this article, in order that I may not break in upon the con- 
tinuity of Prinsep’s description of the Manikyala treasures.] 

Pigs. 10 and 11. —Two ruins, resembling the Sassanian piece in thinness 

and general ehara<'t«T, but (b xtitutc of the fire-altar ; weight about 50 grains each. 

Obverse. — A beardh&s head, with wall-marked Indian features : the heail-dress 
has a kind of trisul in tin' centre, and two flowing riband'*. A name, very plainly 
written on the tield, m an unkaowm cli iraeter. The whole is encircled with an 

’ [By a typographical error, thi^ description has been made to follow' Art. IV. in 
lieu of Art. Vt. Sec page 62.] 
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inscription at once recognized to be in Sanskrit characters : these have been also 
engraved under the coins, to show the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other. ^ 

Reverse. — Head of a female, front face, with very singular head-dress, necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddico : legend in the ancient Persian character not easily 
legible. It is copied in 10 a., pi. v. 

[ I withhold any commentary on these specimens of Indo- 
Sassanian coinages, until the more appropriate occasion in 
connexion with the review of the general subject, entered 
into by Prinsep under Art. XV. Further illustration of this 
particular type of money will be found under Art. XX. I 
may, however, mention, with reference to the light they might 
be expected to throw on the age of the monument wherein 
they were found, that their date is, as yet, altogether indeter- 
minate.] 

Fig. 9. — The last coin of this scries is a silver coin, already depicted as 43 of 
Mr. Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. The fabrication 
of this is decidedly Hindu, and the inscription on the reverse resembles the Lantsu, 
or pointed variety of the Nagari alphabet, of which we have specimens from Nephl 

and Tibet. The words visible are ‘ Sri yag ’ 

[Major Cunningham a>signs this coin to ^ Sri \aso 
Varma, of Kanauj, circa 69^::= 729 a.d. the date is, of 

couivc, donbilui. — ' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
No. 7, 1854. The reference is (pioted entiia* at page 99 i/ijrd.] 

Obverse. — A raja, coati d ; bis dispropuitKiiiat-' b ft hand ^runs to h<»ld tho hook 
before remarked; the hair i^ di.>poHfd in curls , on thf right i^ a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Reverse. — I have little doubt that this rude figure repre'^ents .a female standing, 
with tlowing drapery ; the head and face are out of the die, but the breast and waist, 
on compari'^on with (aher coins of the same type <^tc>r the\ ari plciitilul]', fully btar 
out this c<mclusion. 

The contc’Uts of this first box are peniliarly valuabb , not only from the variety of 
coins here diseovered to be cent* mporam ous, iuit fn.m the pres, nee of tlm Sa-sanian 
coin [a.h, fiG=v.D. G8d-0], ^vhu li brings the . porh <.f the structure Asitbiu i-ognate 
limits, unless indetd a dynasty of fire-worshipp. rs i. igm d in tin ^e part- j.r. \iou- to 
the fi.rmation of the last Persian nionanh} by .Vitax. r\. s in \.i\ 223 but we must 
postpone all speeulations, and piece, d Mith our dcsniption .4 the ^\o^ks. 

The above box and its cont. iits w. re found in tin ir natural position, as d* p.vslted 
at the base of the s(piaro stone block ot rnas(!nry which t. rminat.d th* re J am 
uncertain, liowt ver, wh. tiier the French text will b. .ir the int. iprctation T liave criven, 

1 A few more of these curious coins have been tmu iv. d in K. ra mat Ali*- r.d- 
ieetion, but I tlo not introduce them here, b. ing desirous of . ybibiting the Manikyala 
treasures unmix*''d. (bu' bear" the name <4 Krishna as Sri ^ asii l)Ma. 
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or whotlier the square is not a hollow st|uare or chamber, — “ On a trouve un carre 
parfait a douzo picds, tres-bien etabli au centre, bdti reguliereracnt on pierres de 
taille, et tres-bien conserve. Apres avoir ereu&e dix pied',,” (‘tc., and uftci wards, “le 
tout au bas du carre, dout la butisse reguliere s’est termiiiee la.” 

[ This latter proved to be the correct interpretation. 
‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. iii., p. 326.] 

On the 12th May, the perforation had reached thirty-six feet, when another 
copper coin presented it&elf. 

On the 22ud ^lay, as it was imagined that nothing more would be found in the 
centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the square building, an 
opening was made on the northern side, of the height of six feet, and twelve broad ; 
the excavations w'ere pushed foiuard at both points. 

On the 2dth May, a d<‘ptli of foity-ti^e feet hud been attained, when, on lifting 
up a large quarried stoin , another similaily-squarod stone was found underneath, 
having in its centre a round hole , in the middle of this hole there lay deposited — 

Fio. 12, — A copptT box, somruhat '•imiLir in form to the gold one just 
described; it wa'^ pu'forated on (>ppo-it(‘ ^idt when* apparently handies had been 
soldered on The lid was decayed Iii'^ide this box were found — 

Fr(r. 13. — A little pitce of cloth : 

Fig. 14. — A circular ery-tal drop, and 

Fig. 15. — A small eylindf i of pure gold. (Whatever relic may have been in 
the gohl c} Under has been lost). 

On the 27th May, at the depth of lift) -four feet, another copper coin was 
turned up. 

On the 29th May, at the depth of sixty-four feet, an iiregular hole appeared of 
six lines broad, in which were discovered— 

Fig. 16, — A copper ring, and 

f'lG. 17. — A kauri Vyprma moucta). 

Fig. is — At ten lines lower down were also found an iron ring and throe more 
Sassaiiian coins, in a very decayed 'state. 

[This broken coin also appears to b(*long to the Arab 
period, or to an epoch clo.sely preceding it.] 

On the la-t day uf the same month, the principal discovery rewarded the 
Chevalier'^ labour> 

All imnuiis*- vtimc ‘^lab seemed here to cover the whole surfiiee : it was removed 
with gieat l.hor and diffii ulty, and underueath was perceived with joy a small 
chamber or basin cut into the solid >tone, a htot in breadth and depth, the interior 
of it built up with ‘-tono and lime. In the miiht of this, on its careful removal, were 
found, thus lurmeth ally staled, the second series of relio now to be described 
(plat, vi) 

Fig. 19, FI. vi.— A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M. Ventura) filled 
with a brown compound lupiid 

Fig. 20 — AVitliin this !m»x anti liquid, a bra^s cylindrical box, cast and turned on 
the latlie. The surface of tlm metal was in siuh excelh'nt preservation as still to 
retain the fnsli marks of the t.tol, hut the piimat Ic on the top of the lid was broken 
off by coriosion, or in eoiiseqin u* e ot a fiaw at the nt'ck. The lid having been maile 
on the lathe also fitted perf. t tly tight, and must have kept in, without loss by 
evaporation, another poition of the thick brown liquid with which it was found to 
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be On (.kaiiing tlio iippur surface of the Ik], it was (lisLoven'tl that an 

in'Ciiption haO boon thcrp punclied circularly round it. The b‘tt(iN are formed ]>y 
dot^, but they are perfet tly well preserved, and are of the iirst importance in making 
out the nature (»f the deposit. 

FifJ. 20 h. repre&( nts a fac-simile of this inscription, whhh is again written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so stronglv resembles an ancient form 
of Nagaii^sueli as might be used in writing, without tlie head-lines of hook-letter, 
that sanginne hopes may be entertained of its yielding to the already sncet‘'>'>ful 
e^fort^ of our Vicc-Pre-ideiiit and Captain Troyer. The same writing has been found 
by Dr. Martin Ilonigbergcr and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter lias favored 
me (through Dr. Gerard) with a transcript of two in which he finds the same w'ords 
repeated. I liave placed these on the same plate for convenience of examination. 

[Major Cumiingliam — an early numismatic coadjutor of 
James Prinsep — has, throughout, devoted much attention to 
the Ariaii section of Indian Palneography, and wc even now 
await the complete exj^osition of his labors in his long-promised 
work, on the ^ Successors of Alexander in the East,’ In the 
meantime, in his most recent paper in the ^Journal ol the 

iatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854, he has favored ns 

h some tentative readings of the various inscriptions illu^- 
..rative of the Manikyala and other tope relics. And although, 
— in the very nature of the character, and the con"«equ('nt 
difficulty attending any positive definition of phonetic valuer 
which is not supported by a leading context, or illustrated by 
transcripts or translations in other alphabets and languagi'S,^ — 
tlicNO interpretations can scarcely be expected to prove' con- 
clusive, yet Major Cunningham is entitled to the fullc'^t credit 
for having uTJippled with a difficult subject, and for having 
lone his utmost to advance the general ciupiiry.^ As I have 

1 [As I am anxious to doovory justice to Major Cunnimrlium’s p( r-i vcrniife in th( 
}ause of Indian Antiquities, I antkipaU the due ordei the devtlupnant of Aiian 
^almof^raphy in these pages, and admit him to '^tt forth hi' full prrU'Usions in tin.', 
'ranch of discovery, in introductorv ju\tapn>ition with hi> mo>t ree nt apjdnation of 
is alphabetical test.—" I <'annot close this aceount, without 'Uying a h w woejs m 
Ivor of my claim to the dir-eov rv of the truf \j1uc of tl(\(n b tter.s, or ol just 
•ic-third of the Ariano-rali alphaht t The whoh numf>t i of Niiigh* h iteis amounts 
thirtv-five, of whit h Jann s I’rinst p had assigned the true valuo to srveiitt * n or 

onJ-half To Mr. Noni» U dnv the dis, ry of six -myle h th rs of whi< h two 
'0 the monumental forms of '/» ami it' a'^piiatt', and tht' torm of one b tt» r stiil 
mains unknown, Of the nine known vowels (fm mitial and f.mr niedi-.l;. v. n 
re dcterminetl hv James Eiins.p and twu h) me Of tlm f * w . ompound hlUr^ 
lich arc at iiresent known, the minii'raatie a/^u^u'ura was discovt r. d by James 
insep, the nionumtntul om^ by Mi, Noirk , but the attaOi. d r in ha, 
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set forth Major Cunningham’s claims, >o I am equally bound 
to acknowledge my own special deficiencies. I have never 
yet had occasion to appear as the expounder of Arian 
writing : I have allowed my progrc^s in tliat direction to 
follow the developments of others ; and it is only now, when I 
find myself pledged to edit Prinsep’s Essays, that I have com- 
menced any original and independent scrutiny of thc^c alpha- 
bets, either monumental or numismatic. I have, in brief, 
hitherto confined my studies to the less interesting divisions 
of Indian Antiquities, seeing that so many and such competent 
archaeologists were occupied in tracing out the recoixls of 
Greek civilization in Central Asia, However, as I am boiind, 
in the cause of truth, to expose any defei ts that may become 
apparent as I proceed, I shall not shrink from that duty, 
even as concerning a writer who may be supposed to be 
better instructed than myself. 

First, as to the fac-similes which fnan the data upon 
which the proposed interpretations are based, I observe 
that ^lajor Cunningham's transcript^ of Prinsep’s legend. 
No 20 plate vi., difiers materially from that engravings 
Wdiether the author wa^ in pos:^es-«iou of any improved fac- 
simile he does not tell us ; but it will be sutBcirait for me 
to say, that I have the original inscribed relic at hand," 
wherewith to rectify either the one or the other copy. 

iMajor Cunningham, it will be seen, from the passage 
quoted iti extenso below/ now reprc'^euts this legend in 

and sira ; ttir* attaidiod f in st ; tho attached tn in rm are all duo to nivsclf. The 
single irtt»r> of which I rlaiin the disenveay are y, <jh, xq \ ch^ chlf \ h '/• 
hh\ r; all of which, with the cxct ption of the ft nil th and fifth, were niailV known 
in .Toiiriul, Ufttn- tin- puhlh atom of Mr Xoni'^S alphabet in tin Xonrurd of 
the Iloynl Alibi f to ft)r iNofl.” — ‘ Coin^ of Indian i)Ulldhi^t Satrap^/ Journal 

of thi Asiatic Sortrfij of vii. <if IS,')!, p, 714 ] 

‘ [ ‘Journal ot the Asiatic So< icty uf lit n;ial/ mi. t.f ISdt, plate sxxv., fg, 24.] 

“ [Especially in regard to the sceund, eleventh, thiitecnth and t\^enty-seeond 
letters.] 

3 [ In the Biitish Museum.] 

* [ I extract Major Cunningham’s own summary of his de< iphcruniits, as well as 
his inference^ therefrom . — 

“Fig. 24, plate xxxv , ‘Journal of tin Artiatit Society of Benuoal,’ Xo \ii. 
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Eomaii letters by ^ Swati Sica Chatropasa Gandaphuha 
Chair apa putrasa danatrayam.^ I have little objection to 
offer to thib rendering, except in the somewhat nnimpor- 

of I80I:, is the insiTiption on tlio lid of tin* <'yliiul*T, oxtiarto'l by Oriiorul 

Vc’iitnra from tbe gn at Manikyrda tt)po, wbii li I brlicvo no ono but niysolf liu's 
}■( t attoiupted to dec'} pi lor. One of tlH■nann^ is jjtill doubtful, but tin* remainder 
of tile inscription scloiis to me to be peifectlv elear. I lead tlie wlode iriseriptioii as 
follows : •• Siiufti Stra (Jlati rapn^a Gandti/JiuLa f'hnt/'ap(( jjub'a&’t diouitioi/am,' 

‘Tile tlire** gifts of the Satiap JSwa-^ti Siva, s<»n of tlie Satiap (iaiidapluika.’ I’lie 
last four Ic'tters of the inst liptiun, whith, for ^lant of looiii on the lid of the c}lin<Ier, 
are placed below, I read as dnnatrapaia ‘tlie tliiee gifts,’ These I suppose to refer 
to the thiee eyliiiders or relic-boxes, which were deposited in the three separate 
chambeis of the tope.’" 

I bhoiild be ^orry to oifer any cliscouragenicnt to corrections of errors, but as I 
am contesting Major Cunningham’s present decijilirrment, I insert, by way of 
contrast, his previous interpretation of the same inwiiptioii, publidud in 1845. I’liis 
will, at least, serve to exemplify liow readily phomtie values and supplenn ntal 
arguments may be made to follow the favuiite tluorif s of the nioim iit . — 

“Ventura’s Manikyfda cylinder iiisniption . I read a'^ follow-: ‘•Sunti 
Siri )tnnnpa^a GnngKphukn mnmpa p>ito}^a, Sntiti Sm is the S.jn-' rit Siiu'-ti 
Sri^ an ausjucioiis invoeation of very e<imm(Ui oe< uiieuee in tlo' ht giuniiur of 
inscriptions t v( 11 at the pie-ent day. i- ‘ a holy jr i-ouam ^u^ll tlie ,tlh\ of 

u>iLtllv given to liolv ue 11 ; foriu-ttm", t»w,di, at'tei c\hom M.u.ili au.na’ dJwalioi) 
is named, is invaiialdv ealled (rwalipa. < f‘i ,t<jn id>nlx> no an- ‘Tlie hiid of tlo < binge-/ 
and tile \\]iol( betiul i-, ‘All boil' ,Tope' < f th* Muui. tlo -on of (binaa]>huk.i 

Mum’ 'riii-, of ( oTir-i , n ft rs to Kon} armti ,1 Mum ; .aid, md< • d. thecti} 11. one 

of Mjniki\ala point' to ii't -ano ( <tio bv^oni. J/-' In me- * the pie * <.f the 

Muui’ Aiottloi <1. i.i\,ab>u in:i\ hi littui . - ‘ a c'l iii . Alani-ki-nl a. ‘tlo plate 

(»r n ( t pt.e le of ,i tu i.in ’ " — *,lonin I o| tlo A-i-ti' Soi e ty of llAiigal,’ 

No IbJ, AbbVp 4 oJ } 

I i‘ -utile th“ -» q ti 1 o[ M.ijol ('uniiiuLd' tin'- !■ 10, ak- fioiu his L.-t pap« r in tht 
‘Journal ot th. Asiatic So. i ty of lit m: il/ cii. of ^ — 

“The thr.:e depo-it- com[iri-ed the following cartolcs — 

“ >' dtjosP at twtlct fit tioui top, hou 'oiioppii' box, t ut lo-iiig a box 

of jiiire gold, \\hi. h, anioue:-t otlo r thiioj*', loutaiind the toUi.win^j: lom; — 

“ fbdd com of (hiki ltrv>u-r — A four-arno'l -tttid fj'iut,uitli au-fsctut 
behind tin shoulih r-, -t\led MANAO-BAFO. Ibis rnruie 1 take t.i loydo f ur-anmd 
OKPO, the supn lilt (iod or ^hih obva. . . MANAO i'. uo doubt, the moon. 

“ One thin Sa—amaii -iher < om. 

“ Two Tndo-Jsa-' iiiian -ihi r i oin-. 

“One till' k -ilvi r cb' truin'' eoiu . . ot A'ci J as < width 

was the name of the it b brat* d lia]a of K 111 mi, tiie Oval c<nttm]miaj\ of Lati- 
tuditya, of Ka-binir, wlio iticrm d frtini a d to 7 /P I do lou inf 1 liorn tbis 
that *the gnat tope w - imt built until a i> Too, but -imply tluit tlo up]ii rnm-t 
clhtmbtr, with its (n-buintl r.Tie. wa- ;o!'i--i]d* until that dite In no-t topt - 
tht' nlii -> hambei- w( It madt aeii-ddi, with tlo m* w of ixtiaitMia' tin rt'o- 
boxes for annual ( vhibitinii to the peop]. , Kiiur^ and ron.iu. r u- ( ou],l, t.f i our- *, 
conmiaml a -iabt of tlnun at any tmie I -up]io-e, tin r» tor*, that t.u bis 
inva''iim of the rmijali, Va-o\arma may have iri'p-itid tl'e pin- of tlm gnat 
Manikvala tojie, and tint bu eoin may h’avi bum dipo-ittd in the n In -box by tht- 
gratt'fui Thidtlhi-t fiati imty, as a ri rm miuainf of his visit, 

“ yV/c second /A/oPi!*, at a dcptli of forts-nve fe' t, mn-i-tid "1 a . oppr r box 
cnclosiii" a rvliinbi cif pure gold Notliiiig wa^ found in thi- < ok- 1 ; but it w 
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tant^ matter of the orthography of the nam(‘^. ‘ Swati Siva’ 

is clearly Kavi Siva in the original^ and the ^ Gandaphnka’ is 
doubtful; the ‘ neV seems to he a simple and the ‘ if ^ 

which is supplimented by ^lajor Cunningham to the — 
whatever the real value of the sign may be — certainly does not 
accord with the obvious GC in ^ piitra,^ The ^ danatrayam'^ 
is the portion most open to question ; but its rendering as such 
assimilates so well with apparent probabilities ^ that wc can 
afford to overbear minor dilEculties, and admit it to stand for 
the present. Supposing^ howeveig this reading to be adopted, I 
am by no means disposed to concur in the idea, that ^ the three 
gifts of the Satrap ’ comprehend the three distinct deposits at 
different elevations in the perpendicular central line of the 
tope, but rather would confine the reference to the triple- 
casket^ (19, 20, 21) enclosing cinerary remains, which was 


probable' tliat there was an enshrined relic, which was not , observed on account of its 
minuteness. 

“ The third deposit^ at a depth of sixty-four feet, consisted of another copper box, 
enclosing a brass cylindrical box, ‘ cast and turned on the lathe,’ inside which was 
another gohl cyUndcr With these caskets were foiin<l fnrty-niuo copper t‘oins an<l 
one gold coin, all belonging to the Indo-Scythian princes, 'Oeiki and Kanerki, or 
Hushka and Kani^hka. In the gold cylinder there was a small piece of silver, about 
the size of a shilling, on which were engraved two lines of Ariano-Pali writing. 
The upper line may be read without hositahon as Gonvtngosn^ ^ of thr emancipated,’ 
or more literally, ‘ of one who has abandoned the boilv’ ; from gnn*!^ ‘abandoning 
and nuggtf^ ‘the body.’ The second line I read as IGmarahtisa^ taking the first and 
fourth letters as cursive forms of k. No doubt this plain disc of silver, as James 
Prinsep supposed, was ‘ intended to explain the whole mystery.’ This mvstt rv I 
believe to be explained by my reading of the two words as '‘Gohwngam K^inaralnsa, 
or ‘(relics) of the emancipated Kanerki.’ According to this reading, the great 
tope of Manikyala was the mausoleum of the Indo-Sevthian Kanerki or Kanidika, 
the paramount ruler of Kfibul, Kashmir, and the Punjfib, about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The brown liquid, therefore, most probablv contained the '^mortal 
remain^ of the great Indo-Scythian emperor, mixed with a portion of sandal wood or 
other adies from his funeral pile. 

“ With regar<l to the ‘three gifts’ of Swasti Siva, the satrap of Taxila, I suppose 
that they may have been either the distinct deposits w^hich were found in different 
parts of the tope, or the throe separate boxes of the lower deposit; only, the former 
I think the more probable conclusion, as the uppermost deposit contained a golf] coin 
of Oerki, who was an Indo-Scythian prince of as early a date ns Kanishka himself.” 
— ‘Journal of the A^atic Sometyof Bengal,’ No. vh" of 18.51. — E.T.] 

1 [I say ‘ unimportant’ only with refi'renee to tlnse particular names, as the 
identifiration of the local satrap of Taxila is not very likt ly to aid the cause of 
general history.] 

2 [‘ ThU triple rncasemont of \\w rAie- is freipunt in the topes opened bv 
Ma'^son.’ Ariitna Ahtigua, 11 ] 
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clc.irly i^solcited, and cannot but be regarded as the primary 
deposit ol tlic wliolc^ both from the position it occupies, 
and the care that has been taken to secure it from access 
from above. When the dej^osition took place it is difficult 
to say, and it would be still more hazardous to assert that 
the assembled contents had remained undisturbed from the 
date of their first enshrinement; but it is inteiesting to note, 
in partial support of such an inference, that the small gold 
coin holding the place of honor in the inmost recess, and 
idle copper coins preserved in the brass box, as well as those 
in the external stone receptacle, alike belong to Oerki and 
Kancrki, and were unassociated with any medals of other 
kings either of an earlier or later period.^ It is a further 
•subject of remark, that in this deposit we have nothing more 
modern in the palceographic aspect, than Greek and Arian 
writing. — E. T.] 

Tu Ijtix, 20, were five (M)pper Figs. 2S, 20, 30, 31, 32, ail 

Ul ilivue, Init uf th.it kind .iln .idy kuuwii to Ua fioni .i limltitude of 
•'[)(*( iiut‘ 11 - fnuiid Ul Af^diruii-raii aud Fppi r Iiiiln, b} tin aibitr.ir\ Halin', uf 
* lndo-S( coiii', and imw nbt d bv Mr itb 1 1 rtamty to K.un rka, 

ivild[)lU''( ", t ti' 

T’bw aj.' all ^\uiidt ifiillv 11 pu.'i ivi d, .did *^1 • ni ti> }»avt iiri n "t L 1 1« d tn '■in.w 
U" tin- proti'typu of tUo very livt' 'p' l.K'; (d e'dii.. tf wln-di tin' ‘kiW moiingr.im 
pocuUar. 

Lr-iviug tlirsf eoiii", as alii adv familial to U", uitbou-li liv no iitcaus txliau^tvd 
ill iutn'o^-t 'sutlim tlii" br.i'.s cylinder and bmi* d in tlm brown Inpiid aj)p<anda 
jjold tvUudrical box, Fit.. 21 , four im In " Lm;^^ by 14 iin b ui tli.tnnt'i , tin- ini 
fitting clost'ly uii tbr iutriiur of the (\lindtr, wbidi it tntvrtd tt< tin- da ptb of 
14 iiK’li. 

Tbi» box ^va^ also fill, d w'lili tbii k brown liipdd niixod up witb a multitiub* of 
fiagmcnts of what M, Ventura "Ujipo^id to be brokui ainbtr •u)ahn h/ j. Fig. 22 
//, n, </, t\ will give >01110 idtM uf tlnir app( arain.t' wlnii wa>lnd. d In \ wire of a 
light yedlow or topaz colour, wbnb \\a> diivcii otf by a n d In at, b aung tin m 
colourless. The fir>t (onjccturc >upposcd tin 111 to bo iiagnnnts oi a glas> N<'stl, 
wiinli bur>t into jiucts from the i \pan>ion or fi.inn ntatioii ot it" tonttut>; ainl 
fbat tin' small bit of >tiing, Fig. 23 , uiigbt havo btcii U'od to laud tin- co\( r ■ 

' [Kainiki lias been vainaisly dat'd b\ Major CunniiiLrliam. ' Hu'bka, .liiUaka 
and Kahisbka, ii.i . U to 21.' — e \i, is, and <J tj.,_ 

///- Isid. p 131 a, iiu, ‘’o,iw**n -b* n.t . uai 21 v.i..' — 

( lil’onoloo i( al d'abb . ^ u ^ / c/t s A . \ ui, I,./ ainl. l.i'fl , ^ 1 ,7 {•.. 17/ — 

Ju./t tttd »f <h> Jiiof" h t'f An MI. p 7<M. Isol Tin pi.ftlUltlal 

date imn 'bi' ", Im it J fioiu tin euiioU" autiioiitn' tjuou tl ui lidl und> i Ait XXI.] 
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Within the hox was aUo disroyered Fig 21, a small "old enln wtighlng precisely 
30 grains (i drachma). The device rescinble^ in. som(“ respects the hugci gold cum 
in the first gold box. 

Obverse. — The king holding the spica and hook sickle), dn ss as 

before described, and characters on the margin dccypherable — as, ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKl KOPANO]— 'the rest illegible. 

Eeverse — A sacred per^onatro '•tanding with his hand outstretched in an im- 
pressive attitude ; his head siirroimded with a hahi or rather s>n>^ as distinguished 
from the moon on the oth(w eoiu. The four-pronged symbol occupi< s a place to tlie 
right, and on the left are some indistinct letters, KNIIPO [MIIPO] The lieud of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the execution is otheiwise ■very "(tnd. 

There U al>o another minute et>in of gold, Fig. 2 o , Put the aitiele of chief value 
in this cylinder is decidedly Fig. 2t>, a plain disc of >ilver, upon ^Hiirli have hoen 
engraved certain letters, evidently caleulatod and intended to explain the purport of 
tliG whole mystery. The ehaiacter> are precisely tho^e ef the lid of the outi r brass 
cylinder; hut their coinhination is dilfeieiit. There can he little doubt of tbeir 
afiiuity to the Sanskrit, but the ditti cult y of decypln iing them is » iihanced by the 
substitution of the written hand for tlie p* rfeet Xhgari, which is cl-arly proved, 
from the coins discovered in the first hox, to have been well known at the period. 
The ditfcreuce is such as is remarked between the [‘ commercial writing' ], 

and the printed Xagari of the present day 

[ The comprehensive extract quoted at page 98, x\ill 
indicate to the reader that Major Cunningham has further 
e'^sayed the illustration of the iManik^ ala antiquitii^s, hy 
offering a solution of the enigma iiivolvial in the w riting on 
this silver di^e. He has thriu; tiine:?^ come before the public 
as the exponent of thi^ mystery, and has, cm thi< third occa- 
sion, admitted, vith con:^iderahle candour,' the untenable 
nature of hh earlier eifoits towards its iuterp^retation. 

But it is a question with me, whether his latest expdanation 

‘ [I tito IMajnr Cunninaham, for his two previous interpn tations : — 

“In thi pre St lit short iii'-cuption tin only doubtful lettt rs an* in the lower line. 
The npp( r line r< acF •'imply fjoinahfjnsft^ *■ uf the anointed body (or limb},’ from 

gnm^ t<t ‘ aiifiiit,' uud ‘ rile body (or a nu mber of it)/ In the lower 

line, tin* fif'-t h ttcr <tn tin' riirht hand is ccitainly Jc (I wiiti* with two eieetro-type 
fa( ->imih ^ of tin* inignud In tnrr nn ) , tin -m micl look" more like t) than any other 
fitter; the third i" t , tin* j'uuith i'- 'f» or aoeordiii" Tn my alphabet; and the last 
mdtarly thu." foimiiiu t.t t-n, nhieh is the Fdli fnrm of the Sunskiit, 

‘the suppeiter or iheii-ln*!' of mauhii'./” — ‘Juuiiml i>f the 
A^iatii Sinfitytif ifi imal,' No 1 ')2 of isfi"), p 431. 

“Of the Slunofurl Init httfi i> at ])r< I'cnt known. It sjcins nrailv certain, 

h‘>wever, tli.it tin* gnat M.uukyala 'hope Mas of this kind; for the inscription 
» xtracteil from it, Mhnh begin-' Mith (ju)iiii)ujmya, ‘of tin* abandoned body/ un- 
d lubtcdly refeis to ^sukca's abainloiinn nt of his bod\ to a hungry Uuii.” — ‘ Bhilsa 
Topes,’ p. 12, (I ‘'^'54;.] 

' [‘Journal of the Asiatic SLU'ictj ot Bengal.' vu of 18.54, p. 701.] 
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is any more sound than its predecessors. That it is holder 
in the liberties it takes 'with literal forms, there is little 
doubt ; but it is against this very tendency that 1 am com- 
pelled most energetically to protest, 

c are told that the Arian legend Avill ansAver to the 
transcription of Gomciitgasa Kanarakasa, which is interpreted 
‘ (relics j of the emancipated Kanerki ’ ; and on two occasions 
AV(‘ have been furnisheal with new fac-similes, Avhich, however, 
differ immaterially from Prinsep’s engraving. But to relcr at 
once to the original it'^elf, I follow Major Cunningliam in 
the first and second letters, but object to his definition of 
the third. The character he calls ‘ ng^ ^ is merely the 
ordinary TJf n. 

In the verification of the name Ave differ more decidedly. 
1 concur in the acceptance of the opening lett<'r as ^ Ag 
though I am aware that the engravings do not fully bear out 
such an idcmtificatiou ; but the character, though imper- 
tectly fadiioned, may be pronounced to represent that sign, 
<m the authurit) of the outline extant on the diver di-c. 

Tlu‘ adoption of the second letter as n, is, I think, 
altogctln-r inadmissible, it may be an i\ a t. or any one of the 
optiona] valiK'- tliis ^ign has to answer to. The next (haracter 
i> clearlv a r, and the succeeding letter has a nearly similar 
normal outline, but is shortened up in the length of the doAvm 

1 [ [t IS iLut a litrb' •jinguLu that Cuimit.gliaiii fall- n in witli 

'0 many ft tli* a nth(i\%eL‘ r.n ktr. r- ■;g: tli* v an intn (jm nt fimu^h in tiu; 
(tniiiiaia Linaiiaa'-, i>nt wv liaM* ii<> sm-^h txaiiipb nf tlcii im in tlir » ntiu- Ka[)iir- 
diaiii in^fripti.in, and riiii- p 'w.o a um- In tMir h- d* t' • tli- -iini at all in 
the Pali lat al[tli ilK't ( eruiuiial of tin A-ntu S^noty <.t 15. luod,’ ls.l7, \k i7V ; 
and, to tlio la^t, hr do' ^ imt pn llihI tr liav. dni.a.nd it rath, amitui'.; ot tlu 
V\\'t(-in Cavf' ! (pi xiii.. aoI \n) X. ith. i lu- l>nSt.\uw>n auri {. uihI its. 
iqiUAaliiit in lu" iinai' ilaboratr . xamiiuti'iu .'1 tlir ‘ 'satiMp ’ .a\t .iljtl.aii.t 
("iSomh.o .foiunald ISbP, .U th.- -;uur tiair, Iain .[uitr ].n jun d n> .Unat tlir 
lavits v.it'ii whuli thr -.<\.ral nasiN wa'* appli. d in tio Aiian ne of ..rfho- 
^laphy. ii" ''*11 a" to . iti , in po^^ildr jiutirit'anou nt t]o )(iuu^> '>t thiv XT ’ 
paiallrl employm. nr ..f th<> b tt< r of m tin word ..'tin ..pusakut of th- 

Indian Pali .lif 1 (Talilrtd. Kiipui di^iri' 
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stroke, which elongation ordinarily constitutes one of the 
distinguishing marks of the c, and has a vowel [o ?] , or some 
literal modiheation, inserted below in the forward line of 
the writing/ 

I am aware that^ in saying all tins, I am disturbing a 
very plausible theory — and one to which, I admit, I should 
have been glad to have been able to give my adhesion — 
without offering a better in its supersession ; but my opinion ' ^ 

is, that no theory at all is preferable to a bad one : — the 
negative position is not likely to mislead, the positive con- 
verse is. 

I feel bound, however, to add, in justification of my 
apparent shortcoming, that I have not failed to examine all 
the Tope inscriptions within reach, from the short detached 
records on the inner caskets-^ to the lengthy legend on the 

ardak brass vessel,^ extending equally to the inscription on m 

the stone slab ^ from the Tope at Manikyala opened by 

^ [I miut reitorato, that in all the-c rem[irks, ray obstTvations arc based upon the 
lines extant upon the veritable antiques them'-elves — and that in this inUance, more- 
over, Mr. II. T. Puiistp's tugraver merely copit> James Ibin^cp’.^ etciiings, ^vhieh 
originally exhibited tbe legend on the disc, as 'well as the list of the Arian writing 
in the plate, upside down.] 

' [In addition to those* above adverted to, tliere are others that arriveel too 
late for in-.ertion in tbe ' Ariana Antiqiui.’ I have not been able to discover in 
the La^t India Hou^r Museum, (‘ither the earthen vessel from Tope No. 13, Hidda, 
or ^[av-on's original fac-^imile of its inscription, copied in lithograph at the foot of 
the plate of alphabet- in ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ The steatite vase (pi. ii., ‘Ariana 
Anti<iua from Hidda Tope, No. Id, is available for examination.] 

^ [ Ma--on. in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' p. US. This vcssel, which hears great .simili- 
tude to an oidiiiary Indian lutah, i- inscribed 'v\ith three dotted lines of well-formed ^ 

eharaetfi’s, to the number ot nearly thrfjc hundred. The iiiaeription commences ^ 

with a dat**<-t this l tia'ures, consisting ol two thrc(‘S. and u (yphiT like the opening 
•>\Tii])ul ill th-^ Maiiik\ala date (airangfd thus ) 33 ), and seemed to promise an easy 
■'olutiou, both from the oh anie-s ol thi' alphabet and the frequent recurrence of 
tixtd Word-; l)ut. ot course, Ihok-sor MTlsoii’s decision has damped my ardour, 
and I am, thcicfort', eouteiit to leave it much as I found it. I may, however, 

mention, that it coiUaiu- tin- titles of ?rfTTT3f VFWknCM with an illegible 
name follt»wim? them . I hope to be able to insert a fao-imile of the entire inscription 
m plate X, for tlie cxcimso of the ingMuiity of those who many hereafter master 
tile an< 1 ' nt local laiiguagt - of Aiglihiu-tan,] 

rile >tone it.-eli U lixt d in the walls of the Ijibliuthequo Tmpeiiiile, upside 
down! I deiiv. d my lirst tiauscript from a paper imprcs-i(»n, which M, Mohl 
wa> obliging eiiouuh to forward to ^Ir. Norris hunic years ago. The fae-simile 
irivcn in plate i\. is buscd upon this tran''fei, the douldfiil letters having been verified 
and corrected i)y a personal examination of the original.] 
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(ioncral Court. Of ail tiic-'C I lia\(’ iiaidc accurate fac- 
siiuilcN ; t]io??c fac-siniil(‘s I liavc trau'^crllx'd, ^vith tlie 
utuio.st care into Ucvaiuigari ; l)ut, di^ap])oiiitingly cuou^’h, 
tlie double textj>, on bein^ submitted to Professor Wilson, 
arc alike pronounced to convey iieitlu r JSan^'krit nor any 
Tndiaii language with which he is ac([uainti>d. — -E. T.] 

I am imprt'paivd to spivik of tho n.ituu' of tlio }>iovn 'vvhkh must tlu'ro- 

fure furnklj mutter for a '■(puiute unto f , 

III the same rer( ptaelo of stuim and linn w* ro dtpo-iP d, oiu-'ido tin* copper box, 
a enllc't'tion of foi tv-four eoppor coins; all matdtiii”’ with one or other of the lUe 
types carefully pieseT\ed ^^ithiIl the biao\n liipiid. 

Oil the ‘Jnd June, one iiioic (’opp^r coin wu" extract*'d, and on the 3rd of the 
same m()nth, six more of a similar natune 

Oil the 8th June, the opening“ jierlbrated from abovt' mit that fr(>rn the si(h', and 
reached the earth beneath the foundation^. Tlu' cxcavutiuiis were, howeM'r, pur- 
sued to a dtpth of twenty feet btlow the levi 1 of the structure without makinj^ any 
further discovery, until tlic setting in of the ranis finally obliged the Chevalier to 
discontinue his operations. 

[ Prinsef) has apparently omitted to notice in tliis paper the 
fac-similc lie has inserted in the illustrative plate rvi.)^ and Avliich 
he notes on the cngraA'ing 'scratcluvl around a brass cylinder 
found in a Tope at Jclalahafl." The in-crijition in reality ap- 
pears on a stcMtiti' va^e, di^coA ( red hy Mr. Ma'"'On in Tope Xo. 
of Bimarmj.' It lias naturally attracted much attention^ and 


1 [“Tope Xo. 2 of Uim.ndn. d'hi- tope of th. second cla.-s, and lu- a 
circiimtVu n< c of (uu hnnditduud twi itty-^ix > t : it i- y.iid" distant Iruiii the 
piei-cdinc'- iflonunuiit 'Xo. 1 . und about halt that Fli-tance lr<aii tin* sup-udor one 
in the Ailiacro of Ihm.a'aii. io tin pit..<linu tope it ha- muih alhnit}y i- of the 
same kind of coiistiiKtioii, and » uib nrly n t* is t-F th* sum * po( h ’Die dilapidation 
oflauh -truauies m al-** -if -iniilar evtiiit It- i luh* Ih-hiULiit- . omi>n-e a sue- 
(•(‘-ioii of aidit- -uppoind on piia-tt rs, » m b'-t fI v ithin <louhh limsol nKuddinpr. 
31. IlFiiiin'bi rg< r opened this nioninmnt from tie m-rtb and abanJom d it, liu\ iiig 
b(‘t'ii iiului ed ba-tiiv t** i* i)air t<‘ Kabul I (FintinuMi hi- jan-uit, and in tlie n ntre 
uf tile tope tlisoveh.d a -mall apait * nit, foini' d, a- ii-ual, i>y .stpian - ot -latt, from 
whb li re pK»( 2 un d soiiU' valuabb' .aid -ati-fat tor\ I'ln-. j lay < on-istt d ot 
good-si/Ml uiobular va-e, F>f ali: or UnititF . ^uTb a ouved «o%..r or lid; b-.tli of 
^shidi wtr*' Tncinlrd with Iim - of in-ciiptnai-, -f iat< hedyntli a st}h t or otla i 
sliaip-pointcd iii-tinnaut. J la eliar.a t* r- "vo re UaFtio-l’.di Un iiiraiMiur tae 

.over, tlie >as. wa- Ibund a small Fpiantity ot tin* nmuM, in win. )i w. re 

inamieda uumi'er of small buiiit p.ails h. jai- <*t -appliire, rn-t.i}, n* . In l!a- 
e.ut'ii* V..I- standiim a ca-k* t F*f [jiirt gF>ld, it had m* tw\.r. it- * \f< nor i\as 
nubdhsh.d vith nuht tigim-, in -paiat*' cF.iiipaitiii' nt-, t<.niad by a -.in- ..f 
fiat eoliimi'- -upiioitnig tind\ tuimd ardks, tla ']tai t - hi t\n . u \\ In* h r< t.ib d 
b\ ( aub - ho\ t ling itli t\t(ud(d uLiiu-. . lie <<!.-k.tt Asa- . -'attFl iiiU in. dl\ 
Mth bai.hmd div. \Vitluii tlio ca-ket and -t'aliti \a-e. . (fIIf . tivdy. u f le .mi- 
tamed a small metailu plate— appaieiitly bdunaina t.F.i-*ah and .luuuumMtha 
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various efforts have been made towards it< decipherinout, hut 
as y('t without any marked succ('-s ; like the re-t of the^e 
legend'^, it i-^ now declared hy Prore>>or A\ ihoii to he uniiitel- 
ligible, either in it^ original form, or in any modt'rn traii'^eript 
we can derive from it. He himself, in 1841, attempted the 
phonetic expression of its letters, hut eonfc'ssc'd himself dis- 
satished with both text and his own somewhat vague interpri*- 
tation.^ Burnouf * first detected tlu’ n ord sartrclti { irftt or- 
dinarily applied to relic^j and iMajor (funningham lias since 
reported progress in the decipherment of other pf)rtions of tlie 
double legend.^ Having premised thus miiely I abstain from 

seated figure , tliiity small < iri ular oniani. <>f i^uld . ■'Undrv lirad" of Lnnit i-oral ; 
iiumei'nu-, liunit peai-r ; and i - brad- of NjppUuL', agate,* < i y^Tal, i te. AVitliout 
tile stt.utiti va^e Were aUo ilriHf-itt'd four rii]>|Hr enui'., in exft Ihoit pie'.rrvution, 
liavingmii oil iii-( rtfd iiew .T'orn^ oj A/t 1 1(‘ , ‘ Aiiana AiitU[!U,’ \iii., 1, p. 3 jI). 

. . In tins tnpL- it may bf oh^rivi'd, Tlier<‘ no intoiioi eup.d-t. and tho 

depo'-it wjt, fouibl on th Uu._ wlnie tli“ l ylindiiral in.t". of tlir ■'tru'tiiio r< st» d 
OTX it', ba'-ouirnt." Ma-'oii, *■ An aia Aiituriia,’ p. 73. Piott'.'oi YTUoii more fnllv 
deserilv'? tlie ca'ket a-: follow^ . — Tlie i iieiimf r. nn i' dividi-d into y laid » ompnrt- 
niuit'. t U'hrining: four fnruK' r ']u'''ejtt( d in ilupli-aat Tdn v aie 't p.iratrd i)V 
pirnter', teiiiiinating in ai*rae', i ir ulai bi bev and point' d abi>\ e. bs twiMii wbiili arc 
tiaur' = of biid'. a laiifS . Tbe third ng-uii tiom the b ft i' tie itinu i[»al, and 

i" that ot the Duddha S.ikya Sinli.t or (buitLiina, in the attitinh of piiviionni unr a Ik ue- 
dirtion , ni xt t<» him, on hn h ft, n a lav folbiwi r in tie a uli of a Raipfit Ifiinlii, in 
the imial attitude ot roveia iitial ' diit ition On hi' iiaht I'aitbaioii' foUtnvt r or 
a^et ti< , with hi' hail tui'tMl, and the 'w atm-i \\ m in one hami, tbi oIim i i- lai'ed as 
in '.iliit itlon. lit hind him 't iial' a t* male tli't ipb , ptibi]>' a I' liaious ft malt*, 
such a' tiu num 'till toiiiul at dilut, iu tie* a. t of j)ia\ti, d b* u 'ikmaU'bi]* <tf tlu' 
eR'krt i' vi ry n maikablo, aiul i xliibit' tin ( b.ira' tt r of tli it 't\h i^lu' li j>n ^alled in 
the eaily pait of th • midtlb aae"'.'’ ‘ Aiiuia Aiitiipia.’ p d‘l ]* 

^ ‘ Atiaii.t Antiipia.' 27;b 

I 'hould iu>t h.'\t tn> iimhtitd tht'r paae' ^ith aiu iiotuetd ])r, Bini’' attempt 
t*’* dot ipht r till'! wiiliiia’, bad he not iiiti'otlut t d it with tin following t'Kt e'Hiiident 
heatliiia — “ Uii tlie va'o of 'teatite, whn h t nra'i d the a<dd ru]), then* i' an in- 
sunption not d. tiph-ird Ig' l*iob<'<'i ^ViEon, Init ivliuh rrail',”tte. (' Ilrnttnical 
Le'“'ir. li' ', l)y J, Itird, Bombay, 18 IT, J spare mv iead*rsanv 

fiirtlnr (piotatn.n. 111. rt'ly reiii irkina that T anralt..u( tber unubb. t«>'aH * tie to the 
authoi ■! tian' 'liptioii of tlir original, ainl i (jiudly unwilhiia’ to a' e* pt hi' tiandation, 
■wliit h proft "* s to di'it.-vri’ the name .tf ]'hra-ate' a"Oi nt. d with the wor'hip of 
the Siiin. IMitia, am' ^ I'linu ' Ap.nt tioni the iiieoiii < t r. lultaino” ut the majoritv of 
the httei''. tht' iiibrpr. t<r Ini' a]>](arently tbili d to dmeover the uh ntitv of ’the 
greatn ptiituai of the two ]. o* ml' ’ 

^ - ‘‘.Tbu dit ipi’avei* Tuimae d- f'dkyn, te quTl' vent lent e\( lunn ni< nt, <e sout 
scs relit pies. Ils ii til’ donu* Ut le in.m e\jm’"if de (pd sigiufit* <. xai tement 

rnri'S. . . (’(■'it h (tiip., ineiue d* <^'akya 41*011 aT.ie daii' h'dehii'qui en 

r. stent. . . .Totn.uvfn tmm f.-it (li'tim t.mn nt eent r,^r;/V/n* {form.' pdlie do 

H dun.' la touiti iii'i iqitioii ma\e< 'ur le cyliiulro troiue 

a llidda; ii s*y upio.Init dmix fn'.” Introducing u rhii,to>i» ' d>i Bnddhisuic 
Tnd>en, 3 IS. 

L This inipriitunt iii't.iiption eou'iat' ot two luu ' , the upp* i line, w'hieh is 
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any lengthened commentary on Mich unpromising materialsj and 
content im>elf with appending what I coiiMdtT the preferable 
correspondents ol tln^ several character^ as mi'chanicallY de- 
rived from the original outlines. I have made no reference to 
Prinsep’s fac-simile, which seciuis to have beaai a mei'e copy of 
a copy^ taken at a tinu' vrhen m-itheu’ Ma^^on nor Piiiisepknew 
much about the alplndiet ; and which was even inserted in 
the original plate in an inviu'ted order : tliis last reproach 
was, however, removed on iMr. II. T. Priiisep’s republication 
of the engraving in 1814.^ 

1 2 3 4 5 H 7 8 y IM 11 12 13 H 1,'. 1(5 17 IS VJ 21 

Oil the lid of box/ ^ f 

On the box itself, rT-Rr^^TT- 
Possible variants, ^ 

•22 ‘2,3 :i 2ri 2u 27 J-' J'l ,3i» .‘31 52 33 .51 I'u-* ‘in 57 

Lid, 

Jiox, ’SrfTVff ”5^11 

Po‘"'Lbh‘ vaiiuir--, ^ 


( ti ji .(VMi ( .!i 1 1 I 1 1 , (. .r 2 ' ’ ' 'v 11 '' ' 'v ' ' i; ‘ l' L 11,;- i-h “ii ii.. 1 • - iv *’t tli< 

va^i , 1 !i tlj < ■!. I 111 1 ,, - . 1 5 ' ' ''.,11 ail ’ i ! l ii . ^ a v. it’i tL- w ■ a iX 

Xow tlh‘ V nid A /- ■, iv r d r -a -A,..; i-.t;,, . l 5, ht 1) .L’ t- t>> 

(li -iirTLttc ti'-' ii'hi - i.r 111 'll 11 o ai tin- I't tt- i in !• i - 1 ili a’ i - ii :tu»i, -tr nt -i.ni. ot' 

lll‘> JiUll' s 1 , . llii 1 hi. 0111117 AV"!!:', tl, T ..It - I'llL 'I'U tt» Uitli luif-‘> 

of till iii‘>. ii[itioii, f wiir .111 til ii.o’i - of ill* liifilit r ol tilt* top. rnul ot In- f itli* r. 

rnfoi'tun.it' Iv, -!'hi< ot t!i*' ItU-i- ot tli* >. iiaiii' - .ii' of iniii-nal fani, Imt th*.* 

I t*ix( liiiiihL! Word, ‘p-ao.i'L' plo^ V il, ,t tdo p.t 1 . 111117 bit'.!- 1. U'-t tontairi two 
namo". I lead tiii- p o t -d tli* in-i i!pt'i"h- a- toUi.w- — s, / J, Kh .hut^]iada 
l-nf.ii-', \Uitf ..f Sai lAj; vein Hi V, tli ■ --n of K ji \m v-i’ vo 'lln' Uiort* r 
iii-i-iiptioii olid- witli foiii i. rtt‘i-,of wlii. }i tlio tii-f twoappt.il to In* d aiiil tK for 
dti,) ‘a aiff/ dh,. ,.tlii r two b tti r- ao iloubUul, I rt .id tin- in-t rijition a-- 

follow- JlhififiHi ((>' ’’hi K) n> l''l>‘<di( J^.n* • tl\.l ^ H-bi l) 

ooutaiuiii 7 I'l lit - ot nil tawaiL tl'f patt ot Sii 'J .ib.it biti.u -on of Kluima-pad i.' 
Tw (t -iinilar in-t.uioi - ot 1 . ht p /h*. .11 ( ui in rli* T’diiAa top. di p.o*r-. , , d’b a, a.* 

of tlii- topo may, I iolii \i , Ik -.ifil} a-i iiIh d to tbo tb-' o| tho r. i^n of A/.i-. or 

about ao r, , loi till (. lit -I ii.iini'M, w id b th.d i Mib iitly nut bi t ii di-tai Ik tl -m.i 
the (l.iy on w id'di itWM- tii-t * lo-od, < ont.uiii 'I. — aloir^with tin n-ual tpiaiitUy ot 7obi 
orn.iTiii nt- .aid Lii in-, — toarioj.poi i oin-, .dl of wbn b .loot awtli-known (\pt of tio' 

gr> .it Ao\tliian Kin^ A/i-" ^^o^ull.ll ot t!i< A-iatn Nor n ty ot 15* io_al.' \ii of 

I Sul, p. 707.] 

‘ [‘ Xoto on till' Ih-toin al Ko-ult^ d» ilui ibb' fiom e ci nr di-i'ov. rit - in Af^dian- 
i-t.iii ’ T omlon Alb n and Co J 

[A- tlio Baotiian alphabi t dor- not di-Liiininato intwuntlu long and tin 
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The characters^ whose equivalents are omitted under Nos. 

7, 10, and 2\ arc new to us. Nos. 7 and 1() seem to typify the 
same normal letter ; but the former has an additional curve at 
the foot. The outline 10 is common enough in the later in- 
scriptions, though it does not occur in the full Edict of Kapur- 
digiri. Its use on the Wardak brass vessel, concurrently with 
a well-ascertained prevents us from assigning to it the value 
of that consonant, which its outline would otherwise have 
recommended. The true form of No. 21 is uncertain, I there- 
fore refrain from any speculations on its functions. Nos. 14 
and 15 require notice, as they difier in the associate writings ; 
and tlu' word they compose, if rightly read, advances us some- 
what ill the interpretation of the entire inscription. The ^ 
may be doubtful, but the dehnition of the ^ on the* body of 
the va^c, as such, in contradhtinction to the convertible is 
borne out by the fact that the corresponding wf on the lid is ^ 

given ill a varied but optional form of that character, and 
shaped like the letter previou'-ly adverted to, which Major 
Cunningham desires to read as 

hatever else there may be in the inscription, whether 
recording the gift of so and so, the son of so and so, or not, 
one portion seems sati'^factorily established, the two words 
Bha(ja\:atra sarireJti, which of themselves supply a legitimate ^ 

inference as to the general reference involved i in the allusion 
to the relics, suppo'^ed or real, of Sakya Buddha enclosed in the 
golden box, so creditably ornamented with his image in 
duplicate, supported in each ca’-c by those of his followers. 

WTiether the subjoined or (for and the 

succeeding deline more exactly the individual alluded 
to, we need not stop to in(|uirc. 

The accompanying wood-cut of the gold casket in question, 

-^hort i's ('^ I ii.iv.' thruiU'li"ut .5<Iht i< d, fot unit'drniity’si sike, to the short 
\o\vcl It may hr m tjlfiil tn intiuiati th it tin iiutini ktt<i of tlir Irgi nil on tlio 
\.isi', 1 .irn'-pnniUng \AitU Xo 1 .iImim, i. hr tnuisd, in the cngiaviiig, nearly over 
the [i.iiulkl emuiui nerment ul tlie luseiiptmu un the lid.] 
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for the ii>e of which I am indebted to ^fr<. Spcir, ^ but 
imperfectly represents the elegance and almost classic freedom 
of the treatment of the figures. The design has unfortunately 
been taken from the faulty engraving in the ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ 
to supply the place of a new copy from the antique itself. — E/f.] 



KXTUACTS FEOAI A AIEAIOIE OX THE TOEES AXD 
AXTIQUITIES OE AEGKAXI^^TAX. 

By J. G. GekakDj Svrgtonj Bcnfjal EsfahUshnn/it . 

AddresHcl to th> rrf'sidtn^ (>f tie Jh'i'j'd Jidalahait^ \th 

lhu,nt'n\ iSOn 

“The topf‘S, nr (.(lillrcc, of 'wIikIl Hanikyhla is? already familiar to us hy the 
enterprising’ ivsiarnhes of General Veiituia, had appealed to our riiritKity in tlo* 
journey to Tiirki'taii, hut thr^’e only w* re vi-ited m : vi/,, INfanikyala itself, 

one at Uamaii Khatir in the ba^in of the ludu^, and another at Pe'^hawar. On my 
return to Kabul, in Xovembor la^t, ample jgratifieatioii a^aitod me, throu^^h the 
exertions of IMes^rs Martin Ifonig-bf rger and Afa'^on, wlioni T met in that < itv. 

“The interest eX( it(. d by tin laboui-of tin travtlhii^ ^as niiglit lie '-uppoNcd) 
was not limited to the nn.ie in-p< < tion of tin ir < <dh < 'iNhieli ’iXfre displayed 

to me with an open eandoui that h a^t " me tlit ir ih htor I f'lh.wed up th ‘ imjnirv 
towhi'li tin y had unfolded to rtn tin < bn , and tliMnnh nnprodin tivc of ^imil.ir 
re-'Ult" to tho-e ^^hi<h havodowmd tin !i < \i rtioii-. 1 am«nabl.d to ']» ak to -omc 
points fiom a< tual i xpi ri* rn < , :tnd hop) to liav* it in ni} pow* r to add iin-rt in n ifr* r 

“7]n monnm* nt*' now about ti> 1a < on-id. i > d, wlinh wue lir^t introdin.d to our 
notne by Ml . F.l]ihin''foTi< , an (abularMl to r-n-. tin att< ntnm of thr niiinjuarlau 
and tin- philo-igibcr, win n In tin nli. - tb. \ di-l'-i- in \\iti, 

dynasti*', of wbi. b all our knowltdLo i- '•'■an * h niop than tin laint. -t lon .im* lit-, 

^ [‘Lif in Am 1 nt Tinlii,* by Afi' Spur Inanlon ^mch. Fid. . , i-^n) ■! 
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and of the events to which tin y yielded and ceased to exist, history gives us little 
or no account 

“These ancient ediiiecs may perhaps present to ns the sepulchral remains of the 
Bactrian king<, and others who «.iiccceded to their sway , hut wloaher we view them 
as eotemporary with the Greiian dynasty of Balkh in Turki^tdn, or of those suh- 
se<pient satrapies which emanated from the lemaiiis of that kingdom, the same 
thoughts recur, the ‘same suggestions ri-^e, AVIio were tho^e kin2:s ' and what wa^ the 
extent of their individual ^way in these and otln-r regions - for tin re no doubt 
that the whole of the Panjiih, ami even a great pait of tin* (t\mu'''tie tmitoiy and 
Sind, we r.' the seat uf their dominion, wlutlnu' this wa^ Iiido-Seythic or Indo- 
Grecian by what revulutions thur t<.iriiiimted, and they tliein^ehns hieoine 

extinct ? and who Avere their suei'i'v,.ML>, till the pt viod AAnen the fieiizy of the Muham- 
madan religion overturned the whole ill^titutluns of tin countiy - These (pic ■'tioii'', 
which iiivolct many otluV", may yet he ain'AvcrLd by the^e mi morials 

“ The top.’> cu' tombs whiili app< ar in tin ( nviiou- of Kabul are planted along the 
skirts of the mountain lidge-n, whiili ^iippoit that * levated plain, and tbi-j peculiarity 
is common to ulmoat aU of tluni the adju' i iit leAel ha^ ohe ioU'-ly been the ba^in of 
a lake or sheet of 'standing water, till drain'd away liy the ( our-e of rivi r'', and it 
still contmue> more or L.s^ a (piaga:y mar>h The ni-.t ■^<tLil >'‘rm to hav* tho^-n 
the rising ground at the root'' of the lull- f.>r th- ir loeation- ; tlie run lent • it v of 
Kabul (''till vi-ihle in the n main- of mound or In aji-', al-o m u[»\ing that ha-ai line 

“The po-ition of the moiiuiin nt-, if not iiitlm m ■ by nutuial eau-t_-, or ''eh‘(tLd 
from motive- of Kligiou-, vt in ration, i- r (thei taneltiU : tho-e whieh T liav'* .seen 
being titln'r '^itllate elo-'* uinli r the dilf of the mnintiiii-, or Lnk'l within 
rccessf when ver a running stream h.nl it^ i oiir-e : and it amjuIlI afipi ar that a nil ol 
water nouiidung a few tree-, or patLln - of (ultiyatnui ami vt r'hing wa- a i on- 
jmietive featiin of (‘vrry spot. Th * niw-t u-n lI -it( of th'i-e -tim-ture- i- an i-olated 
risiiiir ground, wa-hed bv a pt rcamial euir. nt. dh'ophit - '»f -le h maguitu'h'. -rrvii’'_> 
merely a- lei i‘ptaeh s for tin dead, and of:, n decoid of ,;ay tia.e- eitln r of tin m or 
of the living, st (piostered and almo-t -hut out fi an -iaht. A\ill not lv,> -uHnitullv 
mtelligihlo to our idea-, < x; ept by eompiung them avuIi t iiui' l- in otla y u gimn of 
the world, the ohjei t of wlmh i- known if they Imd Ir / u dlti- tin v mu-t Inn-' 
falhm to riiiin- in a few 1 1 ntuiies. The ma'i-e*' of I'd, 'ink} ala in tii': Kbyh* r Pa— and 
at Pe-hawar, almo-t forbid the i(h a of i.lentifving them a-^ tomb-, exiefit some 
mor*' del idt tl proofs an foithioiniug than liave sat appiaud, though we an* not 
Asjthout aiuh'un- in tin -i/* of >om'‘ of the ''riih.unnia'hn e-'inet« rie-, not to -peak 
of the pyiMinid- of Kgvpt the.u-' Iv< v hile th ah m ■ cf :niv iineiiption- to 
denote another purpo-e, hav( - u- in the ihrm; i ht In f. 

“Of tin- -ipulLhr - (x-avit' d by al IMaiiin I[,»nighiap r, amounting to more 
than tbiity, th ■ gn.iKr put h.ive tin ir -it s at Jalalabad and the aujai't nt 
territori*-, and it i- thn -p'U paiti> ukuly th :t rominan,!- our indii i , since it mav 
be a—nnud to liave f'-mnd th. >t>at of oin* of tim Ike t man -oAuiMgntn-, a- Balkli 
did of aiiotlnr, tin- im»re r. .idily, a- i*- wmild -eeui t i ai -W( r in it- Am/4 and eon- 
fuiniation to th. .-p-'t whi. li Ah \ liid c i.in-ie.t'‘d with Tkiedtanaliaii n vi I- ; and 
it K e. rtainly lioiii pln-iial po-uion fully i ligible hu tin* i.ipital of a kingdom, 

uniting, a> if by a hand, tin t* mp, latur. and * mii s.ane of the prodnetiuns of an 

intertropieal < limate Avith /oin - i hillid by p* rprtual fro-t, having a con-ish Table 
expanse of b vel, and a >oil irngattd by pi rennial -truiin-, Ileio Ave behold the 

tombs of a long r.ace of kings (a^ I -uppo^e them to be) Avbhh have survived in 

obscurity the lap-e of many centuries a large proportion of them, indeed the 
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luajdiity, li:n. rniiuMMl into ni-Vd tumuli , hut, f i pt thuM' ojxuimI hy M, iroiu^- 
iieiuti', till y appi-ai to hrt ii hirhi itn untmu lu d ]i\ rlic lunul cf m:iii 

“ Ihit t«> n turn to .lah'ii'ihad. Tlu‘ tn[K'-au' h ir vrry thiiklv pLiiit< d uii both 
sidoof the A\hi(di the iinrtlu rii limit oi tiic \alh \ ; tin dutlnitvof 

tile ^oil being' liom the Minwy lidLc nf S.ifr'ul Koli, Im"- thi'iAiii tin stieam (jintf t<> 
thru* bu^“ ; and luie the tnmh^ appear, black \\Uli aife, tAtnidniit h(nn Ih'ila hagli 
to tile eniidux of the Kabul river at Droiita, about ten niih ^ downward, and four 
trom Jalalabad. A^ WO pa''>ed along, ««eveiMl wen nutii ed, wbn li did not app( <ir to 
be delapM?d; but they had no doubt lu'cn excavat. d at tin ii bas< , ^un-v it in this 
immediate vii iiiity that recent dmco\eiK^ ba^e bun <biell\ (liiMtcd. In the ]dain 
wcie seen the raiim of otin r- wliieb b.ul '■ub^ubd into nnue leap'- hkecaiiim. 
the-ic were ^tallding in the mid-t of gi( en held-, but tin- i- rirt , ami njion a sJk If of 
conglomerate roi-k, ami diluvial accreriom> eontiimou- fiom tlie loot'^of Satftd Kob» 
and here forming the cultivable limit of the \alli‘\ on the ^outii, J xtuHK a long 
line of tumuli or ruined pub lire^, iimulat- d upon uatiii.d < mim m ( -< , tliougli often 
upon raised platforrms, a dozen of tlmsemay be it cogni/od, not as m ri ’\i'.i)tb‘ lieapj*, 
but mounds of gieat -'i/e, and -s^bieb until latety had boon umlmtiii bod bv man . 
several have been op.-iud b) IM. Martin JloniglterLrer a\ nb >ull!! it iit n't ompeiiso. 
Their position is strange eiioucrbi upon a Itan uil^ltmI -uifate tif attiittd sti.iies, 
furrowed by tlie interscetimis of watt.icoin'' 0 '., tbi' < litf td ^^bil li, forim d of a<:elu- 
tinatod pebbles, or putlding-sttuie, is Indio wed into n ct -'m s A\bn li wi n- n pn s( nt* d to 
me as the caves of the Kafirs, or * uii]>eIirvoi^ tiny an '■till ndmbitt d bv tb<‘ 
pastoral tribes, who migrate with tin ir tim k'-, actordinirto the ■'t a-'t>u of tlie \ear, 
and take up tin ir winter ijuartei*' in tin so TniModxt: aiio'ks, Xbo •^lfo of tlie topes 
commanils the wdnde landst.ape, wbn b is lirnitt d to a nrtntov\ shp ,,f iuxuri mt t ul- 
tivation, sloping to tin" cavity of tbo valb y ; tin intii\.il s,>n!!4\\.iitb of tt n ttr 
twelve mill s, ]n nicr a bieb plan -d’ eia\ib pi abb ;anl n-ind ~ .lU ..r- iilo nml 

aiiil to tbo f.iot ot ^,id‘ il Kdi. wloii ,i_i oil ^ ill iL ' and leu li- ult'a -1 mi.autnuis 
abound, iamil}in^ nitbiu Te. :l \o,. "it ti- i. > ULt lU-, m H'o-g U[«on tie .tCilni- 
tits^ rill ole ktdb\tb. li^ni , ,f . b ,1 * 

Tiio tb , ny, and nn 't O'Uiuaonh t'U.d ammIc. i.t , :1 tbi (iliUii' pliut- >1 uiioii rjn 
soutborn niagiu ot the till at dal dub, -I i' • t'lly < xpl am <1 in tin natun of the 
matt rials tbar lono t ‘nupo''i d tbrnii, bieb an. pt bbb ^ tr blorks t)f 

stono, attiitt d bx xvatf 1 to sinoiitbin 'S, npiijoimtl by a 1 1 nn ut of mmb 'flnvbaxe 
eonsftpioutly in t n •U'-ily del ipsttl, and buvt nun bid axv,,v into min In aps, Ukt 
gigantic mtd<‘-bill''. Win ro tin'* h.ivt' Iki u txiavattd at tbi ii ba-i , a small Indlow 
srpiafe or t avity is di'^f bt-t tl. foiun d trf b* \ui "tom s, xvio n in was dt pusitt d wl.atovt r 
n mains w< re tb signed. Tin topt s <lijh r xt ly matt imlly from tli.it <d’ M.aiikx 'da, 
anil r<man Kbatii, xvln n tin si[uao n t oiiTiian d fioin tic- ti*j) in tbr form of a 
shaft. In nono itf tb<t'e xviiit b I btxi s, . ,.r xilii b li.tvt b tn oje m d bx M 

lIoTiurb' Igor, floi ' till' tonbinnuinn ooMa.raid ^^t m..y .it oiit i m.ti ii as u dis- 
tiiiLTUisliina ft itare tn tbi ' fdiM-s, vda b lias m, ,botb: il.-ul iniptut '1 b* r- iit 
irnb'd fe’v^ 1 x.K'rly sjiidi ir , f i rli x i.jr;. in > 1 /. , n < xt* rn, i i!i i oi ttoms, ni tin ir 
sTimtun , tlt-timli til- I -ut '.tr liu' .■ g-U'tii yxj , as x\. s),.,uld txpitt. li tin 
maii'ob'a i.pnsturt'l lii-* (-!! pniio ’d i siul:! -aol l.biiaax, lo-xx - \ i r t-iu- it 

its ebar.t' tl i mmdi' bo alt- t • d by rii- inn n liung* ,,t ^-n tssui g> lo j ,if ou>, -b j iviu^-* 
m w tl'"' of I I'lisaiuru nirv, lu tb- s,im' m aim r us Al- xama r lini, iii:- irn ai \ io_ wab 
the I onqm n d, %\hnb I't t i-U'id' la tl a liuk of niin-u in a oi>v, rnoo rli a \x i^o 
hcrome tb p' mb nt upon it' n, am d r's,a:n'>, tboueb ptibajt'tbi only a]M.]otrv that 
lie could "Iff r for tin- sudd* n tniisp.iU of bive wlii.b x\idibil Isim to Koxaiia 
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'‘Thf' content^ of the thirty or more tope^ exl■rl^ att'd i'y iNF. IlHiiig’hu'e' i ai< ni 
the highest interest. Many of them were indeed unprodiietive '»f any iii'^io’nia hy 
whifh we can identify their original de=;ign, or ronm (‘t tin m with tin Ir found, 
a cireiimstanee the less icmarkable, when we eon>ider the ^lureptitioiw inter. -r- of 
the workmen, often employed remote firnm any control; hut even whue eontr.d 
embraced the entire operations, the labour edten t-iidcd in inanily, ^fany of the 
sepiilehros (perhaps most of them) are comparatively small: from oh to Id or dO feet 
high, with a ciia umforoneo (»f 80 to 110 feet; and not oin* of them picseiite'l the 
structure of ManikyMa, ora hollow =>haft pen*, trating from the top, fdled up, how- 
ever, with the materiaU of the building, and diMovtrina; deposits: of eoins at various 
intervals, which eontinueil brvond the limit of tin' shaft or 2d feet, to the base win re 
the excavated ^tono ieserv:)ir was found, that j)ro\ed "o fuiitful in reli([in:e. Nothing 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Soterim gas, wbit h was fouml in oin> tope 
lodged within a silver cup ; but a similar cup, vit unopt iiod, would seem to argue 
the prototype of that aotpiirod by Gem ral Ventura. Tin exterior is a hard metal, 
containing a fluid which is perhaps iiulosed within a goMe-ii cask* t likt* that of 
Manikyalu; on perceiving whL h, Ilonigherger ^\itll provisiouarv care rementf d 
the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his (‘ountryimm at Vienna. With the 
above solitary exception, I do not think any (‘oins were dieited from the tunihs, nor 
any other device indicative of the object of tlieir erection, tliough it would bean 
extreme supposition to entertain, that ^ueh fabrics should be raised ns mementos to 
posterity without a single trait to connect them with the indivitluals whose existeme 
they commemorate. The relics whieli have accrued to M. Ilonigberger are, how- 
ever, extremely curious, consisting of vevy minute- bones, or their dust, pearU, pieces 
of amber and rubies, and ditferent kinds of sedimentary remain^, tbc nature of 
which can only berome known by chemical analysis. Tlicse wc-re found r» posing 
within excavated (turned) cylinders, of a .soft striated ston<-. These cujis, both in 
their size and fiu*m, correspond to a model %drieh is freipient enough in India tln-y 
have a lid surmounted by a .small kiiob A roll of paper, apparently tin back of tin* 
Bujpatra, containing written character-, occurred in uin- in-taner , this pru-ioiis 
fragment may unfold some satisfactory r-vhb-iiec of the origni and dc-i.>n of the 
editice which enclosed it. Small burnt clay lamps, runl o(.easionall} Mpiare or oblong 
clay receptacles, filled with osseous remains, gems, and threini, arc amuiiir the 
collection." 

XOTE ox TAVO COIXS, OF THE SAME SPIX'TES AS THOSE 
FOUXm AT BEEAT, HAVIXG GEEEK lA'SCHIPTloX'S. 

Bv J). L. SxACT. 

[PLATE VII.] 

In a utf<‘r to lJ,i S.rr(taf'j r.f the Aimfic S„n>ty of Btupal, nmJ ut tie Mat hg 
e/ the '2nd Jv,hj, 

“ I havo the honor tnrnr lose a fa. -simile of a copp.r o.in imrehascd hv me at 
Chittore Gurh 

“It was my intention to ns.-rvo any notier of this coin, till I a.scertained if mv 
good fortune would srml me other., niorp distinct, and consequently more satis- 
fiictory ; but on reading the de?( ription of the farm. us stone pillar at Allahabad, 
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given ill the number fur March, 1831, (No 27), I am induced to submit a few 
remarks with a copy of the eoin.^ 

“The st}le of the Gieek tharartcr would, alone, be sufficient to stamp this com 
as provincial, were the ‘chungahs’ or symbols on the obverse, and monogiam on the 
re versi-, less distinct, or even obliterated. The suggestions of Lieutenant Burt and 
Mr. Stirling, viz., that the characters on the Allahabiid Tillar No 1, resembled the 
Greek, drew my attention to the plate, when it immediately occurred tome, vice 
ursd, that these provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have taken their 
style or fashion from the writing of the dynasty, or descendants of the dynasty, \\hich 
owned this pillar. 

“ Tliat the Greeks did send a subsidiary force to the assistance of Chandra- 
gupta, son of Nanda, Raja of the Frachi, I believe no one doubts; and contrasting 
all circumstances on the subject within our knowh'dge, we may fairly presume, that 
the services of this subsidiary were paiil by a giant of land (Taedatl). 

“In Condor’s ‘^Modern Traveller,’ speaking of tliese times, after relating the 
death of the aged Nanda by poison (given by his minister Sacatara), he proceeds, 
(vol vii., page 123). ‘ The crime did not, however, go unpunished ; Sacatara and all 
his sous, except one, •were put to death ; and to secure himself against hostile 
claimants to the crown, Upadhanwa gave orders for the massacre of all his half- 
brothers, the children of Nanda by different mothers. Chandragupta alone escaped, 
and fled to thr' court of Parvateswara, ‘ Lord of the Mountains ’ or King of Nepal ; 
to w'hom he offered one-half of his kingdom if he would assist him in taking the 
field again.'.t his enemy. In conjunction with thi" powerful ally aided by a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Chandragupta defeated Upadhanwa, with great slaughter, under the 
walls of his capital, the monarch himsdf being among the slain, and took pfjssossion 
of the throne of his father. Ilis promise to Parvate’^wara was now di^ngarded. 
lie retained a huge body of Vavans or Greeks in hi-s pay, and, foitifying bis capital, 
set his enemies at (ietlanci 

“ Com hiding the Gicok auxiliaries were paid by a grant of lanil, as by agree- 
ment the Nepalis were to have' bi'en, (and at the period Chandragupta sought Greek 
as^htamc, lie could have had no other mean> of p tying them-) considering aUo, 
that the high tstimation they wi re held in, (‘au>ed them to be retained after the 
object, which brought them to Pry.\g, wa^ aceoinplidicd , we may naturally conclude 
that the GTaOdad’ granted to thi> •^ub'^idiary wa> very con'^iderahle. 

“ The value of the services of the Greeks had been shown, — in the aid lent 
in placing Chandragupta on the throne of lii-i ancestors ; secondly, in enabling the 
newlv-made king to letain that half of his territi)ry, whidi he had pledged in case 
of success a.*: a reoompenst' to the ‘Lord of the Hills.’ 

“These were the servucs already pfrformeJ: and to people who had pioved 
themselves so useful in his roccntly-acciuii'cd kingdom, Chandragupta must, for every 
reason, have given a substantial proof of his eoii'-idt ration. The marriage of 
Chandragupta to the daughter of Scdeucus.- must have added strength to tlie 
position of the Greeks amongst the Praclii, and the appointment by Stlcutus of the 
n lehrab'd ^[cga''tlu‘ncs us re.sidcut at tht* court of his Raj a son-in-law, went a- fur 
as human wisdom could do in adding staliility to their footing. 

i The original coins were suhvnpu'iitly ^ent, and are depicted as fig« 2 and 3 of 
plate vii. 

- Tod, in his ‘Annals of Rajasthan’ \ol. i p. r>7l, makes Seleinus mairy the 
daughter of Chandragupta, instead of ( 'huivli agupta marrying a daugliter ot Sf b ucus. 
This is evidently an oversight 
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“It requires more experience in numismatic loro than I can boa'jt to c^jiluin tin 
meaning of the different symbols or '^chungahs* on this coin. The obvei^e h:t& 
the word ‘Sotcr’ very distinct : what letters follow I cannot say ; they ceitainly aie 
not the same character, but what they are, must perhaps remain a secret till fiiithti 
research gives us a more complete coin by which to detcimine. The jhiir, or 
‘branch,’ is distinct (can this be the olive branch-), the other ‘chungulis’ I cannot 
decipher. The monogram on the reverse is the same as that on soim^ coins in my 
possession, having an elephant on the obverse. 

“The Greek ‘ Jaedad,’ or temtorics, we may suppo&e grew into con>idcratioii 
much the same as did the Honorable Company’s after their tirjjt footing . and, liko 
the infant Company too, we may suppose the Greeks e!>tabUshed a currenev of their 
own. though more perhaps with a view of handing down their achievi-ment to 
posterity than as a necessary medium of barter, and I think the ooin (the subjea i i*f 
this communication) bears every mark of being of thu&e times, of the Cliaiidragupta 
dynasty.” 


NOTE ON ANOTHER COIN, OF THE SAME TYPE AS THAT 
PROCURED BA' LIEUT. A. COA'OLLY AT KANAUJ. 


At the moment of perasing Major Stacy ’« remarks on 
the indications of a Greek inscription on the Behat 
type of coin, (as it may continue to be designated until 
its origin be better determined) and -with his two coins 
before me (pL yii., figs. 2,3,) corroborating liis reading ' ; 
I am most opportunely put in possession of another 
scion of the same stock, speaking a totally different 
language ! 

Lieutenant Conolly has already had the good fortune 
to make known a valuable Ivanaiij coin, with a legible 
inscription, in the language and character of the Allah- 
abad column, (inscription Iso. 2). His zealous exer- 
tions have again conducted him to a brilliant discovery 
at the same place, of the very nature we could have 
desired at this moment — a coin of the Behat tvpe, 


invpVprl apparcntlv Greek letters, when 

nSvelV therefort^, to assume 

mavbeiad .f Stacy’s supposed (Jreck legends 

may b€ read, as 1 nntieipated, invrrtedly, Var/d hijunn puia (sa-)” J. P ] ^ 
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bearing a clear and distinct inscription ; and that 
inscription in the unknown character, 1 of the 

Allahabad column ! Tavo of Mr. Masson’s coins, it 
Vtill be remembered, bore characters which Avere pro- 
nounced to be of this alphabet. They AA'ore of Agatho- 
clos and Pantaloon, of rude fabrication, and connected, 
through the dcAuce of a lion, AAuth another singular 
coin liaAnng the Chaitya symbol. These arc noAA^ again 
brought into a double alliance Avitli the coins of Behat 
and Kanauj, by the character in AA'hich the inscription 
is cut. 

On the present sih^er coin there are distinct 
letters. I cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these 
mysterious symbols in any more familiar character ; 
but it is not too much to hope that, ere long, another 
prize from Ivanauj may put us in possession of an 
inscription in tAA^o languages, one of AAdiich may be 
known, and may serAX as a key to the whole : meantime, 
I proceed to describe the peculiarities of the present 
coin. 

Obver^t.. — A horsu standing unattfiided and naked. In front 
appears a line of double curvature, wliicli from analogy may be a 
faint trace of the lotus ^talk held by the lemale in tlie Behat coin 
(fig. 1, plate iv.). 

liETERSE. — (in the left, the tree symbol w ith its chequered frame : 
on the right, a new' form composed of two circles touching, traversed 
by a common diameter, wdiicli continues above, and supports an inverted 
crescent. Below comes the in'^eription before mentioned, in large and 
clear letters : in the centre of the hi ld is a crescent, or iieAv moon. 
Above tlic recumbent moon is a small animal, wliieh res<‘mhles very 
closely that depicted on the reverse of the <‘oiii from Behat, fig. 1, pi. iv. 

[I have omitted certain vague conjectures of ITinsep’s 
regarding the possible bearing of the symbols cn the reverse 
of this coin. I interpret the legend on the original, now' in 

the Britiai Miwcum, as (J, U <{) b . VixJDiu 

^1 
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ilccasa. When Prinsep engraved this plate, his eye was 
not so well experienced in the outlines of the Pali alpha- 
bet, as it afterwards became ; hence he altogether failed 
to detect the ^ which is, however, sufficiently palpable below 
the second letter of the inscription.] 

After I had engraved the figures of the three coins 
just described. Dr. Swiney arrived in Calcutta Avith 
his rich cabinet of ancient coins. In it I discovered 
several connected Avith the same group, AAdiich he 
Avas kind enough to place in my hands, I had, hoAV- 
ever, reserved only room for one or two (figs. 4 and 5), 
and have been oblig(‘d to content myself Avith the 
legends of the others c, f\) to shoAv the resem- 
blance of the character to the Kanauj Xagari alphabet. 
I cannot describe these coins better than in Dr. Swiney’s 
OATO Avords. 

“ Several of them are rare, particularly the two larg^u*, Avith the antelope g-oat on 
one ''ido and the AvaiTior on the oth«‘r ; ?nialU‘r one^ (.f this <le-^rriptinn are not un- 
common in the neighbourhood of Saharanpur ; I mean in the smaller towns, and 
certainly not all brought from the ucAvly-di^eovertd depo-it at Behut. Tin* tir-t of 
the kind that I met with was >tatedto bt* brought fimn Haidwar; and there wa.s so 
marked a character of the hill-goat upon it, that it was natnial to eounei t it with 
some long forgotten dynasty in the St wulu range Theie is an areuunt to he met 
with somewhere, of a eertaiu Baja of Kemaon, hv name Sakwanta, AvhosC domain 
was invaded by a certain Bajpal of Indraprustha It seems that in this ease the 
aggressor w^as defeated, and Sakwanta obtained and kept possession of tlie ref^al 
abode for fourteen years. ° 

“But perhaps muhology is a better key to the true interpretation of old coins. 
Here wo have a series of coins, more or less connected one with another by some 
common symbol of a Jain t^pe : on one coin the horse, on another the antelope or 
goat, on another the hieroglyphic called S^vastika, on another the Unkh, or sacred 
slo'll; the character of the reverse or obverse bearing some common Jantra, sufficient 
to indieute the senes. 

“Then we posac-s Colonel Tod's testimony to the existence of such a scries; for 
he says he haa in his poaataMou a full series of Jain coins. I do confess, however, 
that my belief in the>e coins bmng Jain was shaken by the discovery of the two 
larger coins (figa 4 and o) : on the obverst' of these we have the warrior figure of 
Siva, or his son, Skanda Kumara, with the huge Siviaii spear alluded to in Moor s 
‘Hindu Pantheon.’ On comparing this figure with the ul)vcrso of Vos. 37 and 38 
of AVilson’s plates, it will h diffi. ult to admit one, and not the other, among Jain 
com- If rejected ua a Jain com, it may be worth while to read AVilford’s st.ry of 
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fSiva’s rii'iticating liimself on the bank's of the Bagmati ; hence called, as writes the 
saiiK? authority, in some volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ * Mriga-sringo the 
tradition is that, once upon a time, Siva appeared in the shape of an antelope, 
whence he took the name of Ilariiii'-wara, or, in other word>, Ilariiiisa, or ‘loid 
of the antelope.’ 

‘‘ lYrhap'', as we progrt'Ss to perfection in the newly-diseovorcd Sanskrit letters, 
the inscription upon at least three of the coins now sent, wiU throw some light upon 
the subject.” 

[ The legend on Dr. Swincy’s coin, 4 c, may be trans- 
cribed into modern Sanskrit as Bha/jacaia chatra- 

I have not yet had an opportunity of examining the other 
specimens. Prinsep, in his paper of June, 1837, Art. xvii., 
read this as ^ Bhagavata cha {or saj.’ ] 

Pigs. 12j 13, 14, and 15 of plate viii. are four 
coins dug up in the Doab, near Allahabad, and pre- 
sented to the Society by ]\Ir. Spiers. They appear 
to belong to the same class as the preceding, having 
a rudely executed bull on one side, and the Jhar, or 
^ branch,^ on the other, with some ill-defined letters 
in strong relief and a straight chequered border below. 
The jhar iu the present day, it should be remem- 

bered, is the symbol distin(?tive of the Jaipur and 
Chitor coins ; tlie trisdl, of those of Srinagar and 

Sagar. In due course of time we may be able, by 
means of those marks, to trace each species to its 
original locality. [ ‘ Eaja Dhana devasya.’ See Art. xvii.] 

Fig. 1) is a copper coin among Dr. Gerard'S series, 
bearing a bull on one side, and the well - defined 

Kanauj Xagari letters 6/7, on the reverse. 

There are two or three of the same kind in liis 

collection. 

[ .V similar coin engraved and further foinm('nte<l on 
in Art. \., plate xxiii., tig. 33.] 
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VII.— ON THE COINS AND EELICS DISCOVEEED 
BY GENEEAL VENTUEA.— Coh 

It is with some diffideuce that I now proceed to offer 
a few remarks in illustration of the Manikyala trea- 
sures, knowing the groat disadi^antages under which 
any attempt to investigate even what may he thought 
so simple a matter as the antiquity of the monument 
must labour, when unassisted by the previous know- 
ledge of the history, mythology, or current languages 
of the period, and of the locality to Avhich it belongs. 
My object, however, is to place all the circumstances 
which the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, 
Martin Honigberger, Bumes, Gerard, and Karamat All, 
have brought to light, before the antiquaries of Europe, 
and then to await their decision on the facts ; it being 
my own duty to act as a faithful witness before this 
superior tribunal, nothing exaggerating, and nothing 
extenuating, in the delineation of figures and in- 
scriptions, such as they appear in the originals now 
in my possession. 

The subject which I propose to elucidate on the 
present occasion is that of the coins connected with 
the tope of Manikyala ; as they naturally stand forward 
most prominently in offering materials for fixing the 
date of the building. 
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We learn from tlie Etat dcs travaux^ that forty- 
four coi3per medals were found buried along with 
the principal cylinder, and several others in different 
parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silver 
coins enclosed in the cylinders themsehes. On at- 
tempting a classification, as far as their mutilated 
condition would allow, these were all (with the ex- 
ception of two) found to be referable to the five species 
depicted at the foot of plate vi. : being in the follow- 
ing proportion : — 

Of figure 31 (shewn hereafter to belong to the Kanerkos 


group), large 20 

Of the same type, but smaller, (fig. 9, pi. vii.) 17 

Of the elephant type, ^fig. 28, pL yi.) 15 

Of the figure sitting ^ith one foot up, (fig. 20, pi. vi.) 12 

Of the figure sitting cross-legged, (fig. 32, pi. vi.) 4 

Of the bull and raja, or Kadphiscs coin, (fig. 4, pi. viii.) 2 


With ten others whi('h arc too much defaced to admit of classi- 
fication. 

Althoiigli, among these coins, very few have legi- 
ble inscriptions, the collections of Dr. Gerard and of 
Sayyid Ivaramat hAli, in conjunction with the specimens 
depicted by ]\Ir. Masson, have furnished materials for 
decyphering them in considerable abundance ; indeed, 
of the several groups specified above, I have before 
me upwards of three hunebed coins, of which thirty- 
two exhibit more or less of the bull and raja inscrip- 
tion ; twenty that of the elephant coin ; as many more 
that of the Kanerkos legend ; and half a dozen that 
of the si‘ated figures. 

But, beturo entering upon the description of these 
coins, of wliicli it must be ix'marked that we do not 
know tlic datt‘ u although, from their possessing 
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Greek inscriptionSj we necessarily refer them to an 
age not very distant from tlie Bactriaii dynasty, it 
will be more satisfactory to bestow a little further 
attention upon the silver coins found in the tirst gold 
box (see page 95), which I have already stated genO' 
rally to belong to the known dynasty of the Sassanida?, 
without, hoAvever, venturing to contract their date 
within narrower limits than the duration of that 
dynasty, namely, from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

SASSANIAX COIXS OF MAXIXYALA. 

The characters on the obverse of the Sassanian coin 
(lig. 8, pL V.,) are not sufficiently distinct to enable 
us to deeypher the name, even by placing it in juxta- 
position with others of the same kind, which Sir E. 
Xer Porter states to have been read by himself ^ on 
the principles laid doAvn by the Baron De Saey.’ 

There is one peculiarity, however, which (supposing 
his reading to be correct) will serve our purpose (‘qually 
V ell in identity ing it. I allude to the very curious 
ornament, of two wings embracing a crescent and star, 
on the caj) of the monarch. The same ornament is 
visible on a coin depicted by the author just mentioned, 
in fig. b, plate hiii., of his ^ Travels in Georgia and 
Persia,’ and the following is the account given of it 
in page 130, vol. ii., of the same work: — 

^ “Thii piece of money F more ficquently met with than any other of the 
Sus^anian (luiasty It larger than most uf the ancient currenev, and on the ^hole 
very slightly executed. The diudcm of the king has the singularitv of being more 
m the shape of a helmet than a r rown ; it i. ^Mnged, hut surmounted by a crescent 
and .tar, instead ot the customary globular form. The bu^t is rnoirrled by a triple 
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range of pearls, marked in equi-dis-tant divi'?ions by a star and crescent. The letters 
wlikh Ci^rapo'se the legend are Tory conipliented, running int<> each other like rapid 
writing. On the face of th(‘ medal tlu y produee ‘ shapuri nav.de/n,’ ete., and on 
th(' reverse, ‘shapuri,’ A\ith other letters too defaeed to decypher. Thi'. Shapur 
must bo the second of that name, (the seventh in de'-eent from the tirst, who was the 
the coinpieror of Valerian), and he aUo was a gieat man, laang surnamed Zulaktaf, 
and renowned for his \ietories over the Homan emperors Julian, Con^tantlus, ete.” 

It must be remarked, ll 0 ^ve^Tr, that tlie head-dress 
of the coin differs from that of the sculpture of this 
monarch at Takht-i Eustam, ^vhere liis names and titles 
are inscribed in legible Pchlvi.^ 

Sapor II. came to the throne at the hour of his 
birth, ill a.d. 3^0, and reigned nearly seventy years, 
which is itself a strong reason in favor of his cuius 
being more numerous than those of other Sassaiiian 
princes, and so far corroborates the apiiropriation of 
the winged head-dress to him. He was more than 
once engaged in repelling the Tartar and Arab invaders 
of his territories. It was from his clemency to the 
Arabs that he obtained tlu‘ nanu' of Zii-l-aktaf, which 
D'Herbelot explains to signity ' aux epaiilcs.’ Other 
Persian historians, howiwer, according to D'llerbelot, 
make the title of this monarch, Zu-l-akuaf, ^ aux ailes," 
or ^ with the wings,’ interpreting it as an allusion to his 
clemency towards his Arab enemies, whom he, on some 
occasion, spared from massacre. Taking it in its literal 
sense, it may have applied to his usual head-di^ess ; 
or, metaphorically, the title may have perhaps been 
typitied by the device of wings upon his cap, in the 
coins and effigies of the monarch. Assuming it to bo 

I I was. not aware, until s<cing it in K<.r Fortir that this i haiactf r had lx cn 
j.ati^fa<-torily dcc\ph» red ; unfortunately, the llongal Asiatn SoOOx*- libraiy do» v 
not contain ;i < opy of r>e SaeV-, ‘ Memoir*' ?ur h< divus AntupuK'- *h' la Hur^e,' 
which furnbhe*! Ker Ibivter wuh tin: key t*> it*? alphabet 
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satLsfactoi'ily proved, at any rate, that the silver coin 
in question belong.s to this sovereign, Ave have at once 
a limit to the antiquity of the tope of Manikyala, in 
the reign of Sapor II., — that is, betAveen the years 
of the Christian era 310-380 ; for it is natural to 
su2)pose that the coins deposited Avere of the species 
current at the time, as it has ahvays been customary 
in the nations of the Avest so to deposit the current 
coins of the place on laying the foundations of temples, 
bridges, and other public Avorks. Thus, then, Ave con- 
tract the date of the erection AA'ithin the narroAV space 
of these seA'outy years, Avhich may bo esteemed a 
sufficient approximation, in the absence of more positiA’e 
information on the subject. 

Before quitting the subject of the Sassanian coin, 
I must notice the other tAA'o corns already stated to 
assimilate AAuth the Sassanian type, namely, figs. 10 
and 11 of plate a'. The head-dress in these is also 
remarkable for the AA’ings ; although the absence of 
bushy hair and beard, attended Avfith a clitference of 
teature, forbid their being ascribed to the same prince, 
or at any rate, to the same year of his reign. The chief 
peculiarity of these coins is their IleA’anagarx legend, 
Avhich, however illegible it may be in parts, contains 
the initial title of respect, ‘Sri,’ repeated tAAUce and 
in the same relative position — before the title and 
before the name itself — as is customary with Indian 
monarchs ; for instance, Sri Mahanijadhi Eaja Sri Chan- 
dra Gupta, etc. The name itself may probably be 
foreign. 

The reverse of thesi' coins, no longer a fire-altar 
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with its attendant priests, bears a rudely executed 
front face with a head-dress of a pecidiar form. For- 
tunately among the coins procured at Kabul by Sayyid 
Karamat ’Alij there is one which serves, in a great 
measure, to clear up the mystery of this ornament. I 
have depicted it as fig. 6 of plate vii. On one side of 
it we see the front fiice and winged crown of Zii-l-aktaf, 
Shapiir II., Avith the precise ornaments on the margin 
of the obverse described by Ker Porter, and no Sanskrit 
epigraphe ; while on the reverse ^yo have the mys- 
terious head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible 
Devanagari inscription, ‘Sri Yasudeva,’ which is the 
patronymic appellation of Krishna, the Indian Apollo. 

[These coins vdll be more fully considered under Art. XY.] 

At the epoch now established as the date of the 
tope, the ancient religion of Persia — the worship of 
the sun, or ^lithras — had not only been restored to 
its former splendour among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknowledged to have exercised a powerful 
influence on all other religions prevailing at the same 
time ; even the Christian religion was tinctured with 
many of the mysteries of the Mithraic worship,^ and 
an attempt had been made by Scythien, Terebinthus,^ 

^ “L;i ft’te nonimeo ccIle du ‘la naissmcc du jiivinnble’ (natalK soils 

invieti) tombait au VI lie dos cakndes dc J:iTivi(r, ou au 2d Um nibro. Environ ii 
la nu'ino dpoquo, qiK'lquf'^ j fairs apres lo soktK d'hnfT, h' coU'brait la grande tote 
ties Perses, appelue Mindiagan, ( )nihirn^ Mdeil; gahan^ tete), mot <pu exprime une 
idee analogue L’ une et V autre do ers deux sidfunite-* avaient egob nn nt ra])pf>rt a 
Mithras. I.es chek df* I’ecrlis*' d’neeidfiit tixer* nt au memo jour la i elclirati«»n tie la 
naiS'^anee du eiiTi'-t, dont TepiMpie etait dt meure*' iiieonnue ju^pn ^ la.’* — Rthgi^jhs 
dv V ^ traduit de rAlleiuand <lu 1) E CrfUizfT, par d. D Oiugniant. 

- The a.^suinefl name of Tf rehinthu^ (lUidda^) ha> givf ii n^e to f'unjf tture.- *»f his 
connection with tlx' Hindu ^aer* d pt'r^on^irf of the <.ame nanu*. ami tin am lent 
fathers actually a>fTibtd inaiiv of tiu* truflitinn'. of the Bmldlu't'. tf» tlii' ht retie. 
Ilvdc, howevt r, thf fjrigin f>f their mi''takc. ‘ Buddw' inChablan' hav tin ^ann' 

signiKfation a" " Ter* hmthus ’ in <Trcfk, ami thir' wa^ the f auM of lii>« • hamaiitfr hi' 
name. Se* Wilfad’" 'peculations on thej '^ub]< 1 1, ^ A'iatie U* si arch*'.’ i\ , 21‘* 
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and lastly by Maiics^ in the latter part of the third 
century, and in the very court of the Persian nionareli, 
to incorpurate the doctrines of Christ with the mysteries 
of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, known to the 
Alexandrine Chiu'ch as the Manichman heresy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the Indian 
side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, in a jiart 
probably under his influence, if not directly under his 
sway, we should find the fire-altar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Hindus, or 
Buddha among the Buddhists ; both of them person- 
ating the sun in their respective mythologies. 

Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were pre- 
valent at the time, the adoption of the Sun as the 
ostensible representation of divine power, either in 
accordance with the commands of the ruling prince, 
or from a natural tendency towards an union of the 
Brahinanical and Wagian faith could not present many 
difficulties. ^ We must not be surprised,’ says !Sir 
William Jones, ^it finding that the characters of all 
the pagan deities, male and female, melt into c^ach 
other, and at last into one or two j for it seems a 
well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Home and modern Taranes 
(Benares), mean only the poAvers of nature, aud prin^ 
etpaWj time of the siui^ expressed in a variety of ways, 
and by a multitude of fanciful names.’ ^ 

The kind of radiated ^ coma ’ which surrounds the 
head-dress of Vasu Deva in our coin (fig. G, plate vii.,) 
may be readily imagined to represent the glory or 

' ‘A.^uitif \ul. 1 . \\ 207. 
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brilliant effiilgcnice of the sun ; it resembles somewhat 
the glory round the head of Siirya, in Moor's ^Pan- 
theon/ plate Ixxxvii. The same ornament appears on 
the reverse of the two coins from Maiiikyala (figs. 10 
and 11, plate y.j, but the name Yasu Deva is wanting 
in these, and the Sanskrit legend is confined to the 
obAxrse, where it evidently marks the name of the 
young king with the winged helmet. 

If the winged head-cbess be considered, then, the 
exclusive mark of Shapur II., we may suppose him 
to haA^o possessed provinces in India, wherein he struck 
money, with his name and titles in the Xagarf cha- 
racter ' and where, to avoid offending the prejudices 
of the people, ho omitted the altar of Mithras, and 
adopted the Hindu diA Uiity which coincided nearest 
Avith the object of his OAvn Avorship. 

AVhile Ave haA'e this eAudenco of Indo-Sas^-aiiian 
rule in some quarter of the Panjab, another of our 
coins, though but one, would seem to point out a 
similar connection Avith the Pactrian provinces. Among 
the coins of the Ivadpliises group sent doAvn by Ivaramat 
’AH, are two gold ones of A'ery inferior fabrication, thin 
like the Sassanian coins, and differing in many respects 
from the class of coins to Avliich they are otherAvise 
allied. One of these is depicted as fig. 10 of plate viii. 
The other is similar, except that the head-dress ef 
the prince is surmounted by a indr of iriuffs and a [/loh(\ 
as s(qiaratily shoAvn in fig. 11. I thought at first that 
the coin might be spurious, being of gold and 
vastly inferior in (execution to its fellows, but it will 
be seen hereafter that its authenticity is Avell e4ab- 
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lislied : it is suiRcicnt in this i^^hioc to point out the 
above curious fuctj and I tlierefore now proceed to 
roiiew the other coins of the jManikyala ^ tumulus, 
with the hope rather of applying the epoch already 
found from the Sassanian coin to the history of these, 
than to draw from the latter any additional light 
regarding the age of the monument. 

on VERSES OF THE COI^S OF KAVERKOS. 

Btginnin^, then, witli tlu’ t^vo gold ooiiis progurved in tlie eylindcrs of the same 
metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection i'>, that Greek characters 
were still in use in the provinces of Kabul and the Uanj <ib in the fourth century, 
corrupted to be sure, but still retaining more of their original form than those of 
the latter Arsacidae, or of the first Sassanidoo of Persia, a century anterior to them 
in date. 

The next observation wbich offers is, that none of the words of the ins.cription 
are Greek; neither the titles of the Indo-Scythic sovereigns of Bactria, *BACIAETC 
BACIAEnN,* nor even Greek terminations to the words, being any longer apparent 
(with the exception of two Kadphises coins upon which the Greek legend was barely 
perceptible). It was not until I had carefully analysed all that was legible of the 
fresh supply of coins of the same nature, that I was able to distinguish tht‘ direct 
eoHfianffutniti/ of the whole of these barbaric descendants with their comparatively 
pure progenitors above mentioned. 

Nearly the whole of the Bactrian series of coins is now known to us. 

Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal of Euthy- 
demus brought down by Lieut. Burner, of which Dr. Gerard has rccintly favored me 
with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the sovereign on the obverse, and his 
name, along with a figure of Jupiter, Hercules, or some other god, on the reverse, 
after the fashion of their S}Tian prototypes.- 

The coins of Menander, Apollodutus, and Eiicratidcs, as well as those of Antila- 
kides. Hermceus, rnmlpherros, and other princes made known through Mr. Masson’s 
successful researches, have invariably an inscription in Pehlvi or some unknown 
character on the reverse, while the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of 
running straight across the field as in the ilacedonian coins, encircle the device on 
the obverse, in the manner of the Homan coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt, current cxtou'sively in the cast. 

The Pehlvi inscription continues on the coins of Kadphises, which we mav con- 
clude, from their oomparativu rarity in the ManikyMa collection, to have belonged 
to a different province fiom those of Kanorkos, or to have been antecedent to them 
by a period sufficient to render them scarce in the district. 

Sanskrit leg. nds on the two ^Manikjila coins have resLh d the attempts 
ot^ all the pandits to whom I could refer, even with the aid of a conjecture that thev 
niight refer to Shapur IT. of Per-ia, or, though less likely, to Krishna. 

See ‘Journal of the A''iati<' Sot it-ty of Bengal,’ vul. ii plate xi. [plate ii .s?/prd]. 
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The fortunate discovery by Or Martin Ilonii^hcrgcr of one of the foiiia of this 
prince in a tope near Kai>ul, corroborates the i<lca of a separate s« at of government ; 
and the device of tlie bull (and Siva r) points to a diffeia nt cn-td from that of the 
Kanerkos series, which bear an image, as will presently bo shown, of the sun; and 
thus appear more nearly allied to the Persian creed. 

At the period, however, of the erection of the Manikyala monument, a con- 
siderable change had taken place in the designation of the princes of both countries 
at least, we find a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins of both; the 
devices in other respects remaining unaltered, or only deteriorated in execution. 

The alteration to wliieh I allude, is tlie omission of the Greek title BAcIAETC 
BACIAEXIN, and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or simply PAO. That such 
was the case may be proved from numerous coins in Mr, Masson’s plates ; I have, 
however, endeavoured to make the transition still plainer by placing together in 
plate vii. drawings of the coins which I imagine to be thus allied. Figures 7 and 8 
are from very perfect specimens of the genuine Kanerkos coin in copper, the first 
sent me by Karamat *Ali, the second by Dr. Gerard : while figures 10 and 11 ^ are 
from other equally well preserved coins in ray own enriched cabinet. The devices 
will at once be pronounced to bo identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins I need add nothing to what has been before 
said • of the others, I have collected, to the right hand of fig. 10, the various 
readings extant ; and, beginning on the right hand, we find, as before stated ^ 
PAOKA .... NHPKI, which I suppose to ho equivalent to ^aaiKeus KavTj^/cov ; ~ 
the break between KA and NHPKI seeming to have been merely caused by the want 
of space below the device, while the dots between the A and the N may be intended 
to denote their immediate connection. 

If we now turn to the Kadphises group in plate viii. we find precisely the same 
change of dei»ignation, at the foot (T the plate on the right-hand bide, where, for the 
sake ttf saving bpace, the terminating words only of the Greek inscription are 
engraved. 

The fii-'t part of the full inbcription on tho elder type of tin sr coinb, both the 
large and the small, is cenvctly given by Mr. ^lasson, as BAblASVC BACIAC&jN 
CojTHP MEFAC.^ The name KAA4>ICHC ib itbtlf not very distinct in any of the ten 
coins whence my inscriptions are copied, hut, coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, 
it may be fully relied on. The intervening letters are more uneertaiu : the various 
readings are OOX, OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The two otnicrohs cannot 

1 [‘ Ariana Antiqua/ xiii. 1, p. 363. ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bemral,^ 
iv. 162, 1845, p. 438, 9.] 

2 have no authority for writing it KavTjpKos, since it always occurs with th^ 
genitive termination ov, although united to ^aaiKfvs in the nominative, 

2 Mr. Masson’s ‘ Memoir’ is so full on tlie '.uhje(t of the KadphEts, (-oins, that I 
have not thought it nceobsary to add anything thereto. I may Inve, liow< v< r. point 
out that the portion «>f Eolonel Ti>d’s * hull and raju ’ min, whidi Schlrgd muhl 
make nothing of (‘ Ariatir* Ilesearelu ',' xvii. 579), hub hem ■<m ce«sfiilly (h\rlopt (l 
by the more p( rft et spi eimens now obtained. AVhat the Erofc'S^ur dc<‘iph( n d 
IHPNI^lC and SAOBIFPIC are eviih ntly (supplying tlie two tii^t httms of ‘ saviour*) 
(TccTHP MEFAC KAA<l»ICHr. S( hlegel C(m''ider< d the name to h*‘ that of a "I’artar 
Khan, or Indo-Scy thi.m prince Colonel Tod. howevi r, h aned to a I’.irthi.m oriirm, 
whilst the Baetrian kingdom ^\ab subject to Farthi.m king-, this aicw -muis the 
movt probable from stvtial considerations, such a- th*' firc-altar, the ( o-tunie, and 
the Pehhi iu^criptioub 
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well be intended as stops to denote tlie termination of the inscription, to which 
purpose they would bo applied in the Zend^ or Peldvi ; nor can the intervening word 
be an epithet, coupled with same word occurs on the gold medal 

found by Dr. Martin Ilonigbergcrd with the simpler form BACIA5VC OOHMO 
KAA^ICHC. The only probable coiijeeture is this, that Oolnio or o]it-}iio may he a 
part or an adjunct of thf name of the prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and de^cending to the inferior coins of the bull 
type, we find legends 11, 12, 13, 14, and Id. expros^^ing more or less legibly the same 
term PAO NANO observed on the Kanerkou group. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford, some entire, and some in 
part, the legend PAO NANO PAO in place of the title, and some few, as that 
depicted in fig^ 31 of plate vii. have the word K5NPANO, which, until contradicted 
bv more sati'^fai torv tC'^tinionv, we may assume to be the prince s name on this coin. 
In some coins this name seems written KSNOPANO. 

The two copper coins having seated figures, 29 and 32 of the Manikyala plate vi. ; 
also 32 of plate vii. and 3 of plate viii have, though in fewtT examples, furnished 
unequivocal fragments of the same legend or title, PAO NANO 

The coin with the running figure, on the contrary, has only (in the three legible 

sample^ of our collection) yitlded portions of PAO KA NHPKI, and is there- 

foi'e in all respects similar to the secondary form of the Kanerkou medals. The above 
includes all of the Indo-Scythic type yet known . Mr. ^fassoii restiicts them to four 
distinct sets, and, in fmt, so judieious had been his survey of the group, that wo 
have not been able to add one new type to his list. 

AVe now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikyala cabinet, having, from the 
above cursory survi'v of the more numcroii'? cojiper coins, became possessed, as it were, 
of a key to their Milution. 

It was some little time before I discovered that the inscriptions on the larger gold 
coin of the fir-st Alanikyala deposit, (Plate A . fig. 2,) and the little gold coin ot the 
lower cylinder (plate vi. fig. 24,) bore precisely the same legend on the obverse. 
The tir.-'t half of tlic wTiting on the small coin was not legible ; and it w\as only after 
perct iving the analogy of the latter half wntli the second part of the larger coin, that 
I was led, by careful examination, to trace and recognise the' rudiments of each lett*'r 
of the first part of the obliterated coin. I have in the present plate, vii., placed 
the two in juxtapo'jition, (figs. 23 and 26,) to show their identity, and the whole 
line thus restored becomes very evidently PAO NANO PAO . , . OOHPKI 
KOPAXO. 

There is sonn indistinctness, and perhaps an omission, about the central portion 
of this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut off, or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the piinee; but wo are fortunately able to clear up this 
uncertainty from a coin depicted as Xo. 2 of Professor AVilson’s plates, in the 
sevontet'nth volume of the ‘ Researches,* and stated by my predecessor to have been 
discovered in a field m ar Comilla in Tipera. The inscription on this coin is now 
rendered legible by our acipiired knowledge of its associates. The corrected reading is 
PAOXAXOPAl >KA XlIPKIKOPAXO, and it at once enables us to supply the 
omission in the centrf' of the Alanikyala gold coins by the name already so familiar 
to our ears, as ‘ Kanerki ’ or * Kanerkou ’ 

Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign ? or was the 

’ See the drawing of this coin by Alasson, m plate xiii. of his memoir, ‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Roniral,’ vol iii 
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^uper-' lipti'iu of that piiiiit maintaim d b} lu^ and praduallv lust by tho 

corruption of thu (iicok chaiartU'!, in mIikIi it rnduavonrul to bo fuiivojid- 

To tlic-^u ([U( stlon'5 a ^ati''tal toi y ansu cr (‘unnot by oiveii in the pit sent st.ite of our 
knowledge : luit v\'t‘ cannot avoid lemarkuig that the. . KKN(*PAN() of the Elephant 
com may, by u very tritiing alteration, be read a-j . , . KI KOPANO, ^vilieh will 

bring it to coincide with the other eoiu'3 of this c\ten>in‘ family. 

The degeneiation of individual lettt rs is sutliciently vi-siblc in the various forms 
of the P, the A, the K, and the M, in the specinn ii's engraved, but a moie lAlndesab* 
abandonment (»f the primitive form may, I think, bo pointed out in tlu' third gold 
coin of ^Ir. Wilson's pkitt>, being one of what we have called the Bull and Baja, or 
Kadphises, eoins. The legend on this is very promim nt, and » ontains, under a 
tritiing diNgui'^t', the vt iv b tter^ of the same 'sentence ; the first letter. P, is wanting, 
and the three tinal letters of the la>t word, (p) AOXANOPAO OUIIOKOP (avu). 

The cidlection reieived from Karaiiiat 'AU has put me in posse^^ion of two gold 
e<dns of this curious species; (which wais indeed held to be of doubtful oiigiii, fiom 
Colonel Maeken/de having apparently multiplied fac-siinib s of hks in silver :) they are 
thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufacture, hut tlie legends in both are plain, though 
much more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig 10 of plate viii. repre- 
sents one of these coins, and tig, 11, the prim ipal eharacteristit s of the other, nanu ly, 
the inscription, th(‘ king’s head, (already alluded to as waaimg the winged e.ijiof tiui 
Sassaniaii nioiiarchs,) tlie lire-altar, and the symbol, all more or less vaiied. The 
inscription now possesses but three characters, P, N, and O, the latter huMiig swal- 
lowed up all the angular A’s and P’s; and the N as-uming all the function- of M and 
K. Bearing tins in mind, the lowci line may he read without any fanciful straining, 
O PAONANO P . O KOPA 

Fig, is <ui^uully capable of the -amc intiipretation, for begiuning on tbe b ft 
hand, at tlu* bottom, wdiat appe.irs to be P( )t )PO< >1>0 FFVO VOPO/fO 
is evub nth Utter fm b ttei atoimpiion of PAONANOIWO OtjRO KOpAXO. 

Tbe ( h:tia< h r- <'f the wliob -f li. - nf tlu -e * unou- n In of a d\na-ty i ntin ly un- 
know n fioin I'tlu r -tuirce-, having b* ♦ ii -o far d- vt b.p.ul, a- r* eanls tbe olnar-e »tf the 
medals, it remains, lu fore w e prini'id to i ou-u!ir tlu vaiuibh* motto on thf i«\iise, 

to offer a it w ob-i-iw atiuns tm tlu- im <uiing tin -e cuigniati' ^d wands /uo fufno rao 
and loiifWf mav hi* int( udeil to couvi ^ 

Fir-t then, a- legards tb(‘ t' rnuiiation in the ^liort <Tretk o ; — we learn from M. 
Eugene Burnouf’s ver\ batnicd tommentary on tlu ‘A'acna.’ in the introductory essay 
em the Zend alphabet, that the Zi nd contains a short w unknown to the ;>anskrit 
alphabet and u-ed a- tlie c<|unalcnt of the short Nagaii iuhcreiit </, wdiile on the 
^ other hand it ha-s piod-eiy the value of the (Ire k uinicroiid To expie>is. then fore, 

anv nati^^ woid terminating, in the (rn^k charaettr, the onuLroii would neces- 
sarily be cmploytd We know from tht ciuumst.incc of the Z( nd or rather I‘ehlvi 
characters on the ohvir«;e of tlm Bactriaii < oius, tlut this duihut must have been the 

1 It is, perhaps, unnecessary to statf' that in the Zi nd, in the Europr an alphalu't-, 
the vow<ls aic all expressed lo distiugiushing symbols. .M. Hurnemf, in -peaking ot a 
change of ^ow('l ortln’graphy between the Sam^kiit and Zi nd, sass. eiiang* ment 
dcM'a })t u i'toiuur, -aiis doute, si I’on ]>< n-e (pir ilau- rindo nitine 1 //br* } l>e\.iii\gan 
vaut o. -unant l.i pionon' iation Btngalie, bn f, nmim* non- ra\..n- dej;i nut-inp.^ 
pin- haut. Dans ee cn- Ih) Z^ nd u’est pa- eii lealite lb) De\auaLMii. c’t -t jiiuTot 
Vof'iicitrff grtc, ell lant 4pi'il r* pond a lb/ San-rrit et ii I’f Latin d ms b- root- tpa n 
troi-s langiKS po-M'ib ut «n eommun ” — (' »nttitnfinre anr h Y i»ar Kuaeue 

Bninouf. \ol 1 p do 
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preTailing language of tlie country. IMoreover, from the learned authority above 
quoted we learn, that the termination in uo is of very frequent use in tiie Zend, the 
final 0 being the regular permutation of s, the sign of the Sanskrit nominative in 
words common to the two languages : thus in Almra-inazdao (<)rmuzd) the latter 
word is precisely the Sanskrit makd-dds ‘ qui magna dat,’ an attribute of the Deity : 
again “ la ‘lune’ porte, en Zend, le nom de mao : et mdhya^ ‘lunaire,’ avec le suffixe 
des adjectifs, ya, est derive de mdJi, qui est exactement le Sanscrit ‘ lune.’ ” 

The iteration of the term rdo in the expression rao nano rao^ contrasted with its 
single employment in other instances, bears so strong an affinity to the duplication 
^aa’i\€vs $a(ri\€(,}V^ in Greek ; mall'an^-malJcd, in Pehlvi ; rdjddhi-rdja^ in Sanskrit, 
etc., that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for 
the words in question, more especially when it is known that the terra rao is to this 
day a common affix to the names of native Marathi and K&jput princes; such as 
Mulhar Eao, Govind Rao, Trimbak Rao, etc. The Persian title rdy, conferred by 
the Dihli emperors on Hindu princes as an inferior grade to ru/'d, had doubtless a 
similar meaning, and like rex^ re, roi\ may be traced to the original Sanskrit root 
the quality of ‘ rule’ or ‘ passion’ (both equal privileges of royalty I). 

The title Bala-^rdyd^ or Bala-rdo^ is stated by Wilford to have been equivalent, in 
the spoken language of Gujarat, to Bala-^rdja^ ‘ the great king.’ The Bala-raya 
dynasty of that country was composed of petty kings, and the title was contradistin- 
guished from Itdjendra the Superior’ or ‘imperial sovereign ’ ^ Mr. Wilson in his notes 
on the ancient inscriptions on Mount Abu- enumerates the following titles as de- 
noting progressively decreasing grades of rank ■ — Mahdrujddhirdjd, rdjd, rdna^ rdivelj 
and rdo. The apptllation rdivt^h according to Colonel Tod,-^ w^as the ancient 
title of the princes of Mewar. It was only changed to rana in the twelfth century. 
Baoul or rdwel is still the designation of the princes of Dungurpur and Jesalmer. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes of the 
Panjab and Bactria, at the time in question ; for it is known that the country was 
divided into potty sovereignties, and it is probable that many were tributary to the 
Persian monarch. 

M ithout a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpre tation of the word ndno can 
only he attempted in the same hypothetical manner. As a name it is frequently met 
with among the P&.rsis of the west of India, and equally among the Marathis of 
Gujar&t and the Dakhan; Xana Govind Rao, Nana Cowasji, Xhna Farnaviz, the 
Puna minister, and many other familiar names might be adduced in evidence. That 
it is some title of nobilitude (if I may use the expression) can hardly be doubted, 
though itsprecise import be not known. The word ndna is inserted in Wilson’s 
Sanskrit dictionary as bearing the signification, “ (1) without, except ; (2) many, 
various ; (3) double, or twofold, as ndndrasa^ many-flavoured ; ndndrdga, many- 
coloured ”~in the same way we might read, knowing the close connection of the 
Zend with the Sanskrit, rao nano rao ‘ royal doubly royal,’ which has, so far, a strict 
analogy with rajddldraja~^xi^\ super rex’. I am unable to offer any more probable 
conjecture on the meaning of this word. 

The final designation 'kurano^ bears at first sight a strong resemblance to the 
Greek Koipavos, ‘princeps, dominus • ’ but as the introduction of a word seldom or 
never used in this sense upon coins would imply an increasing knowdedge of a foreign 
tongue at the very time when in other palpable instances it was falling into disuse 

^ ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol, ix. p 179 ^ ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvi. p. 314. 

3 Tod’s ‘ R^jasthfin,’ vol. i. p, 213. 
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and oblivion, suck an explanation cannot be allowed for a moment. The next 
analogywbicb strikes the imagination is to the modern title Sdhib-i qinin, borne by 
three of the Dihli monarebs, Taimur, Shah Jahan, and Muhammad Shah. The 
explanation of this epithet has been given in various ways, as ‘ lord of the fortunate 
conjunction of the planets;’ Uhe august hero;’ ‘the sovereign who has reigned 
through a certain term or lustrum,’ (10, 20, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years,) ‘lord of the 
horns or rays.’ In the latter sense it bears an analogy to Zu-l-karnahi^ the common 
title of Alexander the Great, literally ‘ aux comes,' ‘ with the horns,’ in allusion to the 
horns of Ammon depicted upon his head in most of his medals. Here again is a 
connection not to be passed over unobserved with the application of Zu-l-aAndf, “aux 
ailes,” to the parallel instance of the winged head-dress of Sapor in the Sassanian 
coin before described. 

Kir ana is Sanskrit as well as Persian : no doubt, therefore, some derivative form 
of the same root will be found in the Zend ; it signifies ‘a ray of light, a sun- or moon- 
beam:’ karana also signifies ‘an interval of time.’ It is probable, therefore, that the 
epithet korano may have some reference to the designation of the Moghul emperors» 
who, it may be remarked, brought it into Hindustan, though many centuries after- 
wards, from the country which was the scene of Kanerki’s rule. 

Of the word preceding korano, the variations in reading on different coins are so 
great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, etc., that I cannot venture an opinion on the subject 
further than, as it appears also in the pure Greek inscription of Kadphises’ coin, it 
must probably form part of a proper name. On the two Maniky&.la gold coins, how- 
ever, the reading is distinctly OOMPKI (or OOHPKI, for the H and M are nearly 
alike), while on Carey’s coin, before described, the initial is equally distinct, and the 
testimony is strong in favour of reading it as KANHPKI, with the same termination as 
is found on the w^cll-preserved coin, fig. 10 of plate vii. Should this prove to be the 
right reading, we have thus the full inscription on the obverse PAO NANO PAO 
KANHPKI KOPANO, which may be interpreted ‘ King of kings, Kanerki the 
splendid.’ 

I have not alluded tn the hypothesis advanced in my former note, that Kanerkos 
might be the Kanishka of Kashmirian history, because the discovery of the Sassanian 
coins, and the consequent modern date of the present monument, at once overthrow 
that supposition. It may, however, be urged in explanation of the great abundance 
of the Kanerki coins, that this name may be one of a family or dynasty, like that of 
Arsaces on the Arsacidan coins, repeated without further distinction than an altera- 
tion in the features and dress of tlie monarch, throughout the w'hole line from the 
real Kanerki downwards. 

IXSCEIPTION OK THE EEYEESE OE THE KAKERKI COIN'S. 

I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the inscription and device on the 
reverse of the Manikyala coins of the Kanerki group. 

That the image represented on all these coins is a sacred personage may be 
gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. In this respect these 
coins resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which we behold the figures of 
Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. 

The costume of our mythological figure, however, differs greatly from the Grecian 
model, and in the specimens best preserved (as fig. 10, of plate vii.) it re&embfrs the 
Persian dress with its peculiar turbaned hat, and a thin flowing mbe banging from 
the shoulders 
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Thcro are four varieties of attitude, attended ^\ith other peculiarities, wlikh it 
>viU be better to couple in description with tvhat we have to sny uii the epigrapbe of 
eadi. 

The first variety is already well hnown from Lieut. Burnes’ and Masson’s speci- 
mens • a beautiful coin of this type is engraved in plate vii. from one of Karamat 
'All’s collection. 

The figure is wrapped in a flowing muslin robe, of the Indian character : it 
faces the right hand, is apparently a female, and bears a lotus. The motto is 
NANA I A. Portions of the same name are seen on all the copper coins in which 
the figure faces to the right hand. It i< also di^roverahle in the Tipera gold com 
(No 2 of Wilson’s plates). 

Mr. Masson lias ronjocturech very plausibly, that this nanif is identical nith Nanh 
There are, ho sav'^, numerous shrines throughout that country knoivn to tho- 
Muhammadans as the Ziarats of Bibi Nani. The Hindus also re'^ort to them, 
tlaiming the lady as one of the numerous forms of the goddess Purvuti. 

Tol. Wilford mentions in the thiul and fourth velume'j of the ‘Researches' a 
goddess, called by Strabo ANAIA, and efruivalent to tlie Sanskrit Aiiayasa-dcTi, which 
seems to have a near connection with the objci t of di';eu^sion ‘ Kvim to this dav/ 
says this learned inythologist, ‘the Hindus occa'^umaliv Msit the tv>o /u'u/^-mu/c/its or 
“burning springs ’’ (of naphthal in Cusha-dwipa the fir^t of whi» h, dedicated to the 
goddess Devi with the epithet ^inuiitisu, L not far from tlu' Iigiis; and Strabo* 
mentions a temple on that very spot, inscribed to the gaddt:s=» Anaias.’ again, 

^ Amiijam^dtii^htknn (now Coicur) was tin* tt 7 s kvaias Upou of Strabo.' ‘ 

He afterwards alludes to some Hindus who had vi'>ited the place ; ‘I hate bci'ir 
tortunate enough to meet with four or five pilgrims who lind paid thflr devotion's 
at this holy temple of the goddess ANAIA or ANA IAS, with its burning meuith or 
nvdld-miikhi ’ it is near Kerkouk, east of the Tigris.' 2 

The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importanoo, ns it will be 
seen by the sequel that it connects nonahi with the other devices of the reverse, and 
with the general and national fire worship to which it is imagined tin y may all he 
traced. The inscriptions accompanying this appellation are, gcnerallv speakinn*, of 
pure Greek; had they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether timiaia 
were not the adje< tival or feminine form of the word ndno on the obverse. 

The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again, bears a close analogy in name and character 
to the Anaitis of the Greek, and the Anahid of the Persian, mythologv ; that is, the 
planet Venus, and one of the ^even fires held sacred by the latter people. [M. Guig- 
niaut’s remark^ on the subject may be applied to the figure on onr coin “ Le culte 
simple etpur clu fiu, dominant dans les premiers ages, se vit bientdt associer ie culte 
des astres et surtout des planotes. ... Les feux, les planetes, et les genics qui y 
preddent, sent an nomhre de sept, nombre le plus sacre de tons chez les Verses ; mais 
trois, surtout, se representent sans cesse eomme les plus anciennement reveres,— ’le feu 
(h's etoiies ou la planbte de Venus, Anahid;— le feudu soleil, on feu Mihr le feu de 
1.1 foudre, ou feu Bersin, Jupiter. Le culte du feu Guschasp, ou d’ Anahid, figure 
) omme un culte fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le ‘Schah Xameh’, de ni^mc 
qne celui d’ Anaitis dans line foule d' auteurs Grecs depuis Herodotc. ... Or Mitra 
(feminin de Mithras) et Anahid, ou Anaitis, sont uno seule ct meme decsso, I’etoile du 
matin, genie femelle qui preside d I’amuiir, qui donne la lumiere, et qui dirige la 

‘Asiatic Resennhes.’ vol iii, p 297 ami 431, 

• * Asiatic Researches,’ vol. iv p 374 
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marchc harmoiiicusp dts astres ;uc'r \t'^ sons do sa lyre, dont les ra}ons du soleil for- 
niont It & ourdes ’ ' 

The ol)jeet in tlu* hand of uur Nanaia ^^hg' 7, plate \ud ia not howuvei a musKal 
iustiunieiit, but ratlur a tlower, or peihaps the nmror apptrtainiiii^ to Venus 

The larger gtdd coin fitun Mauik\ahi has apparently an fxp, Muted foini of the 
same name ; it is read MANAOBAFO in page 94, but from the 'similarity of M and 
N in the corrupted Gieek of the pt liod in (JU('^tion, I enteitaiii little doubt that iho 
correct reading is NAN AO (for vavata), with some aliix or epithet, BA or BAFO or 
BAAO, which etoihl only be made uut by one a{‘([uaiutt d with tlu' Zend Linguag’e. 

On the other hand, the hoin> of the motui piojeeting fiom tlie should- id' this 
figuie, assimilate it stioiigly to a diawing-in Hyde’s ‘ Histoiia Ileligiuiii" veteium 
Persaruni,’ p. 114, of Malach-baul, to wlin h abo the last four letters of the iiiserip- 
tion bear some reseiiiblance. IMulaeh-baal, or Hex-baa!, is only another name fur the 
sun. Those who incline to the latter interpiotation will of couise class this leverse 
with those of HAIOC, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading oceurs in one of the spen- 
meiis published by Colonel Tod in the ‘ Tumsactions of the Royal Asiatic ^iociety,’ 
vol i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a eoiii of PAO KA .... (j/rjpKi). The w'ord Xanaia here 
appears under the disguise of XAXAO, and this is an important acccs.«;ion to oiii 
knowledge, both as showing that the Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and 
as proving, from the Zend termination in d i, the link w ith the ISanskiit Atanju^u, 

The second type of the Kaiieikou reverse represents a male figure, dicsvd in a 
frock, trowsers, and boots . he is in a graceful attitude, facing the left, with the 
right arm uplifted, and the left a-kimbo He bus a turban, and a ‘glory,’ which is 
in some instances radiated. 

'I'he designatiuii on the higher class id' this type is uniformly IfAlOC, ‘the sun,’ 
and there can be no doubt, tlniefore, ronceruing its nature: moreover in the .subse- 
quent seiie-, win rein the Gn i k language is suspended and the letters only ri tamed, 
a eorie>punding ihange i> ob^irvid in the title, wdiih the siine dre-"- of tin- ‘ugent 
of the sun’ I' pn ived, and enaldt^ u-' to identify him. 

The Homan'; and (rie*k'>. as we ham fiuiii IHde, ld^^ay'; dn-'-id Hithia in the 
costume of a JN-r'-iaii king thus or variou'' sculptures luseribid ‘Deo Mithr.i IVr- 
sarum,’ ‘ Msitur Mithra si u Sol. figurd huinaiia Hegis Persici, qiu subijit taurum 
fcumque cah-at necate[ue.’- This very common attribute, of Hithra slaying tlio bull, 
which is supposed to typify the power of the sun subjecting the earth to the purposes 
of agriculture and vegetation, might Had to the eonjeiture tliat the fia-ure on the 
reverse of the Kadpliises com was aHo Hithia with his bull: the dre-;;, liowever, is 
different; neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice; the nailing id’ the Zend 
inscription can alone ch ar up this difiii uity, and I will lu a future plate eolhitc all 
the inscriptions which are sutheinitly legible fur tlie examination of the su n tary of 
the Paris Asiatic Society, who-e lesearche^ in thi-; lan<;uage point liim out a^ tin- 
most competent sehnUir to umh itake the solution of the problem 

In plate vii (fig'' 12 to 24) I have ingraved such ot the sub'-titutt ^ toi HAIG'’ 


^ ‘ HeligioiU" de I’Antiquitb,’ du Hr. f 'n u/cr, par Gui-niaut. ii. 741 
• ‘ Historia Hiligionis vetcruni IN rsariim,’ 112. — -Tho evpn '"'ion »d Lu. i.m, *m 
deurmn eon-ilio,’ is ‘abo thu^ n ndered by Guigniaut Gc Hithr.is qui. vetu de li 
chlaniys et pare dc la tiare, ne sait pas dire un mot de (rrec au banquet de I Glvnipe, 
et n’a pas rm'mt I’au d' compn ndre que Ton hoit h‘ lu ctui a -a saute.’ — ' Uel. 
dc I’Ant 70'^' 
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as are most distinct in my cabinet, beginning with the well-developed characters of 
tig. 10. It requires no stretch of imagination to discover in the first six of these, the 
word MI0PA, wTitten MI0PO or MIOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, 
Mihira being the Sanskrit and Persian name for * the sun.^ 

Thus, when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, by the discon- 
tinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the vernacular words were simul- 
taneously introduced on both sides of the coin : and the fortunate discovery of two 
coincident terms so familiar as hellos and mihira or mithra, adds corroboration to the 
identity of the titles of the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Kanerki and 
Kanerkou. 

The number of coins on which MIOPO appears is very great : it always accom- 
panies the PAO KA .... NHPKI form : (see Colonel Tod’s plate in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. i, plate xii. fig. 11, in the Third Series : also 
fig. 12, which belongs to the sitting-figure t\*pe.) It is frequently found also on the 
elephant coin, (see fig. 12 of Tod, and fig. 31 of MTlson : ‘Asiatic Researches,’ xvii.) 
Figure 33, of my own plate vii., is a small copper coin from the Manikyala tope in 
which it is also recognizable. I find it likewise on several of the sitting-figure coins, 
figs. 29 and 32, of plate vi. ; but what is of more consequence in our examination of 
the jManiky&la relics, it is discernible on the reverse of the small gold coin (plate vi. 
fig. 24), although I did not recognise the individual letters when I penned the de- 
scription of it in page 102. 

As we proceed down lower in the list in plate vii., the purity of expression is 
altogether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into MAO or HAO, and MA or 
HA, for the M and H are with difficulty distinguished. Many of the coins, con- 
taining this form of the word, are complete, and seem to have borne no other 
letters. AVe might almost be tempted to discover in this expression another cog- 
nomen of the Sun or of Bacchus, I AO and I A, about which so much discussion 
appears in the works of the Fathers, on the Munich fcan heresy and the doctrines of 
the Magi in the third century.^ The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, is 
different, but the pronunciation will he nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric 
<irigin, (being taken from the Hebrew laho or Jehovah,) some latitude of orthography 
might be expected in places so distant. This is, however, but a vague hypothesis to 
ai< flint for the presence of a name in connection with a figure, which is known, from 
It- identity with the HAIOC type of figure 8, to represent that deity. A multitude of 
>\mbols and nanu's, under which the sun was worshipped or typified at the time that 
the Christian doctrines were spreading, and the old religions, as it were, breaking up 
iind amalgamating in new groups, will be found enumerated in the learned work of 
Hriiusobrc. The engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed to the Gnostics 
and tile tollowt IS ot Basilides, etc., bear the names of lao, Adonai, Sabaoth, and 
Abraxas, all of which this author traces to divers attributes of the sun. But it is 

‘ ‘‘ 11 f.iut convi nir aussi qu’ lao ost un des noms que les Payens donnoient au 
Si.hil. .T’ai rapporte Toiacle d’ Apollon de Claros, dans lequel Pluton, Jupiter, le 
Solril it lac* iM* partageiit ks saisons. Ces quatres divinites sont au fond la meme ; 
Eis Zei/s, «iy ASr/y, eis HAioy, €iy Atovycroy, e’est a dire, ‘Jupiter, Pluton, le Soleil et 
Ihicchus 'sont la menie chose.’ Celui que est nomrae Dionysus dans ce dernier vers 
1 >t le meme qui est nomme lao dans I’oraele. Macrobius rapporte un autre oracle 
d Ap*)llon, qui est coiic^u eii ces tormes . ippa^w Thy irayTwv vttoltov dehv €jUjU€V ^\6m 
’ je V(»us declare cpiTao est le plu> grand dc’s dieux.’ Macrobe, bien instruit de la 
thec)lc*gic payenne, assure ([h lau est ic SoleiL ”— de Manichte, par De 
Heaust'bre, tom. ii. p. 60 
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impossible to pursue the subject into the endless la]>yrinth of cabalistic mythology in 
which it is involved. That the image on our cuius represents the sun or his priest is 
all I aim to prove. 

There are two other forms of the iiiscriptiun on this series hich are more difficult 
to explain; many of the coins with the elephant obverse have, very legibly, the whole, 
or a part, of a word ending in A0PO ; in some it is as clearly MA©PO, 

Xow, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions of the 
original form, Mithra, it is as well to state that they are b(tth, independently, pure Zend 
words, and capable of interpretation, albeit more or less strained and unnatural, as 
epithets or mythological attributes of the sun, or, as wo may conjecture, through that 
resplendent image, of Zoroaster, the son and manifest effulgence of the deity. 

Thus, in the last number of the ‘ Journal Aftiati<jue,’ in a learned essay on the 
origin of the word Africa, the Zend wor<l athm is quoted as e([iii valent to the Greek 
al$7}py the pure subtle spirit, or region of lire, or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed 
by our derivate (fther. 

Of the word Mathra^ or MA0PO, we fin<l a lucid explanation in M. Burnouf’s 
‘ Commentary on the Yaqna^ a part of the Vendidad-sadi, In the passage where he 
analyses the Zend compound tunurndthrah^^ ‘corps de la parole,’ matkra is thus 
shown to be the equivalent of the Sanskrit word mantra : — “ II faut reconnaitre que 
cet adjectif est un compose posse&sif, et traduire : ‘ cclui qui a la parole pour corps, 
celui dont la parole est le corps ; ’ et peutetre par extension : ‘ parole-faite corps, iii- 
raruee.’ Cette interpretation ne saurait cTre doutcuse ; car lo sens de tann est Men 
fixe en Zend, e'est lo Sanscrit tanu^ ct le P< rsian tan^ ‘ corps et celui de mdihra 
n’est pas moins certain, puisque ce mot Zend ne differo de Sanskrit mantra (^ue par 
Tadoptioii de Va qui aime a precedcr th et It s 'iffiantes, et par I'aspiration du ^ 
laquelle requite de la rencontre de la dentale et de Li litfaidc r.” 

‘La parole' i-^ explainnl Ity M lUirnouf to "igriify ‘lapaitih d’Orniuzd,’ ‘the 
word of God, or im aniation uf the divimty,’ a titlo frLquciitly used in the ‘Zeud- 
ave>ta,’ to dt ^ignato Zortia-'tcr 'Znrafhra'ita'^ . 

Thus, I have fndcavtnirtd to prove, that all tlii> class of figures refer to the 
sun, under his vurioii-^ nanle^ and attributes • — the only t xccptioii 1 cun adduee is in 
fig. 11 of plate vii , exhibiting the rever-t' of a Copper Kanerki coin in very good 
preservation. The context of its long inscriptojii h.i-' hitherto baffled my attempts at 
decypliering ; but I am iucUiicd to class it along ^\ith the XAXAIA reverses. 

[ The rever^?c of this coin has since been held to present us 
with the figure of Sakya Muni, as he is couveiitioiially repre- 
sented in Buddhist sculptures. Professor MTKon ha.s con^ 
tributed thrive coins of a similar character in Xos. 1, 3, 

plate xiii. ^ Ariana Antirpia,’ p, 370. The incoinplett‘ state 
of the reverse legends did not enable liim, howt'vcr, to suggest 
any interpretation of their meaning. In 1815, Major Cunning- 
ham published several coins of a cognate class : on one piece 
lie detects the letters o boaa cam wliich he suggests inav he 
intended ior OM boaa camana, or A.u)n DttdflJia Svatmunt , 
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Another coin siipplicb the characters o aao boa cAma . . A, 
while the legend on our specimen, Xo. 11, i> tran>cribed by 
him as oayo boy cakana. ^Major Cumiiiigliam concludes, By 
a coinpaii''Ori of the two h'gend'', I am inclined to read them 
eitlicr as Aum Adi Buddha Sramana^ or simply as Adi 
Buddha Sramana .'^" — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ 1845, p. 439.] 


r the ri''k I't’ being' tedinii-, I linvc now gone througli tin.* wliulc aeriea of 
rorrufited (Ueek coin' comicctt-il with the Manikydlii tope, and I tiU't that tlie result 
of my investigation will sorve to throw 'onie new light on the subjei t. I have \en- 
tured to gi\e the a|)[nllatiun of ‘ Mithraie ’ to the viry imnierou> (“oin^ wliieh have 
been prined to b<ar tlie ethe} of the >nn, for they afford the ^troncrest <“\idenee of the 
e.xteii'ion of th<‘ ulii^ion of Zoru.i'ter in .-sonie part's of liaetria and tlie Panjab at the 
time of it> lea^'Umption of eoii'equenee in Persia ; ^\hile the appearam e of Kiishna 
on the field at tlie 'aine time pro've> the t'tfuit that was then afloat, as te-stifled by the 
woiks of the Chri'tian', to bh nd the in}>teries of Maghsni with the cuirent religions 
of the day. I I'annot < onelude thi' braneh of the Manikyda invt'>tigation better 
than in tin* follo\\ing extract fiom MooPs * Hinild Pantheon ’ — “ Su grand a 
symbol of tlie deit_\ U' the 'Un ‘looking fioiu Ids 'jole dominion like tlie God of this 
world,* ^\ldch to ignorant people must be hi^ nio-'t irloriuu'? ami natural type, Avill of 
course have attracted the earliest adoration, and where revelatiim was wdtbheld, 
will almost nccc'sarily have been the primary tount ot idolatry and super.stition. 
The investigators of ancient nnthology aeeordingh traec to it^ prolifle source, 
wherein they are melted and lo^t, almost every other muhologieal personage, who 
like his own light, diverge and ladiatc from his most glorious cciitie ” 


Pn>TSCKlPr ON THK IMAGE OF PEDPHA FROM KAPI L 

The Buddha itmige rcpn'seiited in figure 1 of plate viii is described in the 
proceedings of tlu Asiatic .Society of the 6th of August, 1834, vol. iii., page 363. 

It was discov. red by Dr. Geiard in the course of some excavations made by 
him in th»' ruiii' of an aneimit towm about two miles south-east of Kabul, and near 
a modern \illage called Bt^nt-hissdr. 

According to the dc'* nption given by Mohan EM, the image \va^ not found in an 
insulated tope, but in a mas, of brieks and rubbish, which more resembled the ordi- 
nary ruins of a de'ohitul town. Aft* r penetrating through a mound of such debris, 
a cbambi-r (►f masonry was liy accident found in entire preservation, the w'alls of 
which Were ornamenti d with cohmred stones and gilding, and here the statue w&s 
discovered. It w'a> evidently the ruin of some Buddha temple, or oratory in a private 
dwelling, that had hern deserted on the demolition of the town. The '^eulpture itself 
has been partially mutilated, a' if in a hurried manner, by striking off the beads of 
the figures with a hammer ; one only lia^ escaped . the principal figure has lost the 
upper part of the hcml Thi> mode of di-cf ration points to an irruption of Muham- 
madans in thi'ir hmt 7ral for the d* '^truetion of graven idoG. The faces at Pamian 
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{Icvcril>Ld by Lieut Burnt^ to luivr bren mutilated in a similar \\ay, while the 
of tli{ tigun^ iem<ihi tolerably perfect. The town was probably plundered and 
oyed, >-11111 of the Buddhi-t inhabitants as e>eaped taking fefuge in tlie neigh- 
ing lull.-', or in Tibet, where the religion of Bueldlia continued to flourish The 
of the imairo, if this eonjeeture be well founded, will be about ten centuries, 
ing far short of the antiipiity of the topes themselves, and having no immediate 
■nectioii witli them, unless as proving the continued prevalence of the Buddha 
diines in Kabul to the latter period, a fact well known Irom other sources. 

The lambent flame on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in any image or 
iwing of Buddha that I have seen. It seems to denote a IMithraic tinge in the 
al faith. The solar disc or ‘ glory’ behind the figure is a common appendage to 
•red persons in overv creed ; and the angels above, as well as the groups on cither 
c, are of frequent occurrence. 
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VIII.— FUETHEE IJfFOEMATIOX OX THE 
TOPES OF MANIICYALA. 

By Gen. Couet. 

We have to thank Captain Wade for i^rocuring us the 
favour of the follo-^ing extract for insertion in the 
‘Journal.’ It continues our history of the opening of 
these monuments from the period to ■which it was brought 
up by Dr. Gerard's notice of Dr. Martin Honigberger’s 
operations. We regret that M. Court had not seen Avhat 
had already appeared on the subject, as it would neces- 
sarily have altered his views of the antiquity of the 
monument, if not of its origin. We hope to obtain a 
copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the 
same dialect of the Pehlvi as occurs on the cylinders. 

ManikyMa is the name of a small village situated on the route leading from 
Attok to Labor. It is built on the ruins of a very ancient town of unknown origin. 
The geographical position of these ruins, and particularly the abundance of coins 
found among them, aiford the presumption that this city must have been the capital 
of all the country between the Indus and tlie Hydaspes, a country which the ancients 
knew by the name of Taxila, and of which fro(iuent mention is made in the history of 
Alexander, ^ 

Theie i> at ^lanikyala a vast and massive cupola of great anti(|uitv. It is 
visible at a considerable distance, having a height of eighty feet, with three' hun<lred 
and ton or three hundred and twenty of circumference. It is solidly built of quarried 
stones, widi lime c< meat. The outer layer is of sandstone. In the interior, the 
masonry is of freestone (pierrr de tailh ), mixed with sandstone (gres) and granite ; 
but principally, with a shelly limestone (piciro de coneretions), which bv its porority 
resembles stalactite Age and exposure hu\e so worn away the northern face of the 
edihce, that it is now easy to as. end to the summit, which 'could not have been done 
formerly, because there were no r.gular steps con.^truet^d on the exterior. Its 
aichitcctuiT is simple, and offer-^ mulling worthy of mm h remark. Round the cir- 
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cumference, near tlie base, is seen, in bas-relief, a range of small columns, the capitals 
of which appear to have been ornamented with ram’s heads (tetcs de beliere). These 
ornaments are now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand- 
stone by time. I have remarked similar ornaments at a tank situated between 
Bimber and Sarai-saidabad, on the road to Kashmir, and I remember observing the 
same kind of thing on the columns of the towns at Persepolis. 

“ This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some ancient king 
of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror from Persia or Bactria, who 
may have raised it in memory of some battle fought on the spot, intended to cover 
the remains of the warriors who fell in the combat. This last conjecture appears the 
more probable, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remarked in the district of 
Kawal Pindi, in the country of the Hazaris, which joins the former, at Peshhwar, 
in the Khaibar hill, at Jalhlabhd, at Lagman, at Kabul, and even, they say, at 
Bhmian : — all of these places situated on the road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, 
into Hindustan. I have moreover remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas 
are situated in passes difficult to get through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain, at any rate, namely, that they are all 
sepulchral tumuli ; for having myself opened several of these cupolas, I have found in 
most of them, little urns of bronze, or other metal, or of baked clay, containing 
funeral ashes, or the debris of human bones; also jewels, and coins for the most part 
of Graeco- Scythic, or Graeco-Indian types 

“ Scattered over the site of the ruins of Manikykla are seen the remains of hfteen 
other cupolas, smaller than the principal one just described. These I have lately 
been engaged in digging up, and they have furnished some very interesting discoveries. 
The excavation of a tope situated about a cannon-shot distant from the present village 
of ilanikhyla to the N.N.E. is particularly calculated to throw light upon these 
curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals extracted from it bear 
genuine Latin characters, while others are of the Grieco-Scythie or Gr;eco-Indiaa 
type. Moreover, the stone which served as a covering to the niche which contained 
them, is sculptured all over with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether 
different from that of the coins : 

“ This monument was in a thorough state of dilapidation, so much so as hardly to 
be distinguished from a natural mound ; and it was only after having carefully 
examined the contour of the bmudation that I decided upon penetrating it. Its 
height might be sixty or seventy feet. I began by piercing it from above in the 
centre with a hole of twenty feet diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly 
a coarse concrete, extremely porous. The nature of the stone reminded me forcibly 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-stone full of shell impres- 
sions (nummulitic limestone.) 

“ In my first operations, I found, at the depth of three feet, a squared stone, on 
which were deposited four c<»pper coins. Below this point, the work became 
extremely difficult, from the enormous size of the blocks of stone, which could hardly 
be removed through the upper opening. At ten feet lower down, or at ten from the 
level of the ground, we met with a cell in the form of a rectangular parallelogram, 
built in a solid manner, w’ith well dressed stones, tirmly united with mortar. The 
four sides of the cell corresponded with the four car<iinal points and it was covered 
with a single mas.^ive stone. Having turned this over, I perceived that it wa.** » (»\a red 
wdth inscriptions. [PI. ix.] 

“ In the centre of the hollow cell stood a copper urn, iiKireliug winch wen- placed 
symmetrically eight medah of the same metal, which wo ir (4»mplct*ly cnrnMied with 
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verdigris. The urn itself was (.unfully eineloptd in a wuippa* of linen, 

tightly adhering to its surfaio, and fell into shiuK wht'ii I opened the urn.^ 

The copper urn enclosed a smallei cun' of ''ilver the space ln'tween them being filled 
■with a pa'^te of the eokuir of raw umber 'teiie d‘oin])ie), in -\^hitll the venligiis had 
begun to form. This pa.sty matter ^^:^s light, AMtlmut snell, and still wt‘t On 
breaking it, I di''(.(*vered a thread of cotton gatheVial up into a knot (raniasse en un 
seiil point), and which redin ed to du^t on handling it When I attempted to 
remoY(‘ the ^ilver urn from within tin' outer e\linder, its bottom remained uttaehed 
to the brown sediment, and i remarked that the ^iher was bf-eonie quite brittle from 
erumbliiig int<* hit> between the tinniTs "^Vitbiii tin* siher iini was found one 
much smalbr of gold, immti'ed in the same bnoMi pa'-te, in wliiib were aKo con- 
tained seven silver lurtlaK, with Latin ebaraitei'. Tin' gold vt'ssel enLlo''ed four 
small Coins of gold of tlie Ouci o-Scytbie or ( b’leco-Iudian type; — ulso two precious 
stones and four peaiL in a decayi d state; the hoh‘s peifurated iii them prove them 
to have been the pendants of eariing> 

“From the position in which the-i^- sc\eial luus were found, an allusion was 
possibly intended to the ages of the world The four gold coins were of far inferior 
fabrication to those of silvei The latter are worn as if tht‘y had been a long time 
in circulation. Whether tht y are Greek or Itoman, I cannot venture to alhiiii. I 
would only remark, that if tin- (n'ceks before the rtugn of Philip used the Latin 
alphaht't, it might be prohahh that they were Greek coins, and that they were 
brought into the tountry by the aimy of Alexander. If, on the contrary, they are 
Koraan, they may be of the ejiodis when the kings of India sent embassies to the 
Piomau emperors Augustus or Ju'^tinian. Or, it i^ possible that they ^^ere brought into 
the country through tlie oidiiiary channel of eomniene by the lied Sea.” .... 

“ I am surprised that my friend General Yiuitura did not find an iii'criptiuii on 
the stone in the piincipal d' posit of the large tope. On mv wav to Peshawar, I 
lately visited the s(.t ne of his operation^*, and 'searched carefully among the ruins for 
any such, but without sucre-"'. This cupola wa> penetrated 1)\ him fiom above. 
\yhen the cap was removed, a squaie "haft was found of twenty-one feet deep and 
twelve f. et wide, wt II con^tnieted of "(plan d stone". On the floor of this ehamber 
there were two massive st(jnes, between which w'as deposited a "(piare box (see page 
93). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stouc", which wu re hioken to 
pieces with some trouble betore the digging could be continued below. The diffi- 
eulties were much inert used fiom this point by the frei^uent occurn'nee of large 
blocks t)f stout' locked into the body of the masonry without mortar, which it was 
iifece"sary to extruet h\ the upper vent At twenty-seven fetg below^ the first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second discovery wa.s made : 
below thi", again, befon* reaching the ground, the most interesting discovery 
occurred. lienee the miners worked a conduit underground, on the side towards 
the \illage of ^lainkyala, wdiich facilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This 
adit ia now nearly dost d up with rubbi"h, and i an (uily be entered oii all fours, 

“As the relics found in this cupola have been sent by my fiiend to the 
Asiatic Soentyof Calcutta, I u fraiii from any observations on them. I w'ill only 
remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of ^lanikyula, a.s well as on those of my 


^ The exteiioi of the copper tdinder of M. Ventura’s tope has the marks of u 
cloth w'rapper well defined (Ui the ( orrodt'd "urface — T. P, 

- While eoriecting tin' prr-s'j of thi" pri"sage we are put in possession of M. 
Gouit’s drawings of the r<du", whi( h w(' will make th* "uhje* t of a post"enpt.— I. P, 
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topes, may be observed in Persia witli diu'itt diducrift, on thesculptuiis at 

Bisituii, near Kermaiisliah ; I think aUn, tht* vaim syriibol e\i'>ts at Pei^cp'di'. T 
ran with conti<lence assert that the iiionoirram evicts on the lias-rdicf of the 
gate <»f the aneu'nt castle of Shustarin Susiana. 

“ I have obscrvial that most of the cupolas of Manikyala aie situated on the 
ridges of sanihtono rock which cross up from the siaface of the country. 

The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of a square 
building can generally b(' perceived, in the inimediate vicinity, of similar construc- 
tion to that of a Persian caravanserai. If the-jo monument?, arc the remains of 
temples, there can be no doubt that Manikyala iniRt have brcii tbo princip.d seat of 
the religion of the country. The ruiiR of the town itself are of very <‘oiisiderable 
extent: — everywhere, on digging, ma'^sive walls of solid stone and lime are met 
with.*’ ...... 


\OTE OX THE COIXS DISCOVERED BY H. COVRT. 

[The illustrative plates of this article (xxiii. and xxiv., 
'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ iii.), comprising badly- 
executed Calcutta lithographs of M. Court’s dra^vings, have 
been replaced in the present reprint by a new fac-simile of 
the Manikyala stone, taken from the original, and reduced 
copies of other interesting Arian inscriptions. The Indo- 
Scythian coins figured in the old plates hav(‘ now become 
so common that rt would be a waste of time to reproduce 
them, and in regard to tlic money of the ^ Roman families,’ 
their date is all that Indian numismatists need concern them- 
selves about.] 

Since the above paper went to press, I have received, 
through M. Meifrcdy, the drawings made bv ]M. Court, 
of the several coins^ and of the inscription alluded to 
in his remarks. The original drawings being destined 
for Paris, I liave, with permission, had fac-similes 
lithographed of the whole, as they are of the highest 
importance towards the elucidation of tlu‘ history of the 
ancient monuments at jManikyala. 

Plate xxxiv., "Journal of the Asiatic Societv of Pen- 
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gal,’ iii., figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are the four coins found on 
the top of the large stone which served as a cover to the 
niche containing the principal deposit. These coins 
are already well known to us, the first being the com- 
mon copper coin of Kadphises (in this instance written 
KAA^icTc) ; the other three being of kanhpki. The reverses 
on the latter coins are, however, different from those 
described in my paper on the subject (page 131 : the 
running or dancing figure of fig. 2, has occurred but 
rarely, among the coins heretofore collected, in com- 
parison mth the more common device of Mithra or 
Nanaia ; and where it does, the name is less distinct. 
The reverse of figs. 3 and 4, is evidently the same per- 
sonage as is represented on Gen. Ventura’s gold coin, 
standing in lieu of being seated; and my conjecture, 
that tliis figure had four arms, is now substantially 
confirmed. 

The name is distinctly composed of the four letters 
oKPo, which I imagine may be the corresponding word in 
Zend for the Sanskrit ar}:a^ a common appellation of 
Surya, or the Sun. The Hindu image of this deity is in 
fact represented with four arms, and is often accompanied 
with a moon rising behind the shoulders, just as was 
depicted on the Ventui'a gold coin.^ We can have little 
doubt, therefore, that in this device we behold the sub- 
stitution of the Hindu form of the solar divinity for the 
Persian effigy of Mithra. 

Plate xxxiii., ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ iii., fig. 5, is stated by M. Court to be a precise 


^ Soe platP Ixxxix of Moor’s ‘ Pantheon.* 
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copy of the inscription found on the lower surface of the 
large slab of stone. This is doubtless the most valuable 
and important of his discoveries ; for it will inform us 
of the precise nature and object of the monument in 
question. Although my progress in decyphering the 
character in which it is written^ of which I hope shortly 
to render an account, does not yet enable me to transcribe 
the whole, still I see very distinctly in the second line 
the word malikno^ ^king,’ in the very same characters that 
' occur on the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. 

This so far throws light upon the subject that it connects 
the monument with royalty, and prepares us to lean more 
favourably to the hypothesis advanced by all those who 
have been engaged in opening the topes, and supported 
by all the traditions of the country, that they are the 
sepulchral monuments of kings. I shall have to recur to 
this question presently in speaking of the liquid contents 
of the metal cylinders. 

[ James Prin^cp subsequently secured a very perfect im- 
pression of this inscription^ 'svhicli he seems to have been 
occupied upon shortly previous to his final departure from 
India. The study thus left incomplete has been published by 
his hiother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in his ^ Note on the Historical 
^ Kesults deducible from Kecent Discoveries in Afghanistan/* 

together with a greatly improved copy of the inscription itself. 
James Prinsep had so far advanced upon his previous reading,, 
as to define correctly the greater part of the name of the 
monarch, viz., " Kaneshsm,’ and to offer a conjectural inter- 
pretation of the date as cxx. — 120 ? 

Major Cunningham, in his book on the Bhiisa Topes, 


[ Put)] i shed by W. TI. Allen and Co., London, 1844,] 
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ilffinns, that he has ^ been able to read with certainty i\ 
name of Maharaja Kani^hku, of the Gu^hang tribe an 
in a subsequent paper/ he develops his proposed translatic 
still more distinctly to the following effect. ^ In the yej 
446, in the reign of Kanishka, Maharaja of the Gushanf 
(tribe), the Satraj^ Gandapliuka erected a tope (for what 
purpose I have not been able to decipher).’ 1 cannot 
altogether concur in i\Iajor Cunningham’s readings, though 
many of them seem good and valid ; the titles of both Maha- 
raja and Satrap are clear ; the king’s name I render 
Kaneshshasa. I can discover no trace of a second ^ Jc. The 
duplication of the ^ sli is doubtful, but it offers bevond 
question the preferable reading. The outline of the final ' 
is also imperfect, and the letter might with equal propriet 
be restored as /■ or rf t. However, there is nothing in thes 
modifications in the Arian orthography ot the name that need 
prevent our recognising its identity with the Greek kanhpk^ 
the Kashmiri Kanishka,^ the Chinese Kia-ni-sse-kiu 

or the Arabic ihc Satrap’s name is clcarlv differer 

from that on the brass casket from the larger tope. Th'^ 
similarity of the designation to the 

of the Yusufzai inscription"’ (pi. x. ii.j is interesting. 

Th(‘ ascci tainment ol the date would indeed be a gain for 
hhtory, but, for the present, I must take leave to doubt Major 
Cunninghams power ol interpretation, as well as to distrust 
his method of applying the figures, even admitting them to be 
correctly defined.' 

Plate IX. ^\ill, I think, be found to exhibit a fair copv o 

I P BllllMi TuprP p 120 ] 

- P Journal nt th*> Asiatic Soiiutv of Bunjal; 18ot n. 70'‘> 1 
] Raja-Taranjruu ] ‘ J 

^ Tlioucn-Th^an^- 
rAlbiruui ijiruiauti'. ] 

s r Suu alM. ‘ Journal oftlu' A-^iatiu Society of Bon-al,’ vii. of lSr)4, p. TOo ] 

1 v ' ^ in^i iiption I have read a.> 44b, on the authority of 

-lab m mv own pos-i .isioii, whuh gho- in rf'enhi- oidcr the nine numei\il- 
a- early a period a- the S.'ih eoui- of the S.itiap- of Sanr.'i-htra. The ilati I won 
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the writing on the slab discovered in the lesser Manikydla 
tope by M, Court. The state of the stone itself is not very 
favourable for the obtainment of an exact fac-simile, as it 
would seem that the inscription must have been originally 
engraved on a badly-prepared and uneven surface; and time 
and circumstances have necessarily still further damaged its 
legibility, I must frankly addj that my transcript (for it 
pretends to be nothing else) has been made under other dis- 
advantages ; first, of a limited time for the verification of the 
minor details, and secondly, of the unfavourable position in 
which the stone is fixed. As respects the transliteration into 
modern Devanagari, seeing the scanty aid it affords towards 
any linguistic explanation, I almost hesitate to make it public ; 
but as it claims to do no more than give conjectural render- 
ings of each letter, it may perchance serve as a basis for 
future and more successful tentative readings. 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE MANIKYALA INSCRIPTION. 
(Plate ix.) 

Line 1. 

Possible yakiaxts. ^ 


refer to the Buddhist era of the Nirvana of Sakya Sinha, not as now established, in 
543 B.C., hut as generally believed in by the early Buddhists for a period of several 
centuries,” [t.e., 477 B.c.] p. 704. 

Major Cunningham adds, in a note ; 

In 1852, I diseovered that these numeral figures, from 5 to 9, were the initial 
letters of their Pasktu names written in Ariauo-PdlL Thus 5 is represented by p for 
pinz i 6 by sp for spag ; 7 by for avo ; 8 by th tor atha^ the a having been already 
used for 7 ; and 9 by « for nah. Even the 4 'is a ch^ but as the Pasktu word is Salor^ 
this form must have been derived from India. The first four figures are given in two 
distinct forms, the second set being the older,” etc 

I have already stated some of my reasons for objecting to this theory Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii.,’ of 1855, p. 556) I now await the publication of 
further details concerning this singular stone, which lias guided the author to the 
discovery of the enigma of the Bactrian system of numeration. I must add, however, 
that if the language of these inscriptions proves to be Pashtfi— which is more 
than doubtful— the difficulty of admitting the figures to have a like derivation is, so 
far, removed!] 


10 
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Line 3. 

Possible tabiants. 
4.’ 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Left Side. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Top. 


Right Side. 
1 . 

2 . 


^ fT ^ 

vsTt 

^ 7T 

T 











The same plate (xxxiii., ^Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal/ vol. iii.) represents (reduced one- 
third) the position of the three cylinders, or urns, of 
gold, silver, and copper, as they stood in the niche of 
the under stone, surrounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the direction of the cardinal points. The 
coins are mostly corroded, but they can all be recognised 
as belonging to Kadphises and Xanerkos. Fig. 12, the 
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one differing from the ordinary coins of this group, — 
bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on the reverse a standing figiu*e of Hercules 
with his club, surrounded by a Pehlvi inscription, — I 
know from other samples in my possession to belong to a 
monarch sometimes designated eo 5, while on others of 
his coins he is distinctly entitled kaa^ic. . . I have no 
hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a 
monarch of the same family. [Kadaphes, pi. xviii., infra.'] 
The contents of the several cylinders of M. Com't’s 
tope were, beyond all comparison, the richest and most 
curious hitherto met with. The large tope gave M. 
Ventura only two gold coins ; that opened by M. Honig- 
berger, presented only one gold medal of Kadphises. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native 
gold coins, (see pi. xxxiv., ^ Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal,’ hi.,) in excellent preservation, in the 
gold urn ; and seven silver coins in the silver envelope : 
with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they are 
all of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a device familiar to us : 
they bear the legible inscription, in corrupt Greek, 
PAO NANO PAo KANHPKi KopANo, Avliich I liave described in my 
former notice. The figures on the reverse of the three 
first are of the Hindu cash having four arms, with the 
cpigraphe okpo (the Sun); they agree with that of the 
copi)er coins described in the preceding page. The last, 
figure 18, bears the title agpo, a supposed epithet of the 
Sun; for an explanation of which see p. 135.^ 

^ In a pamphlet just received fiom Paris, entitled “ Observations sur la partie de 
la Grammaire Comparative do M. F. Bopp, qui so rapportc u la langue Ztnde,” par 
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The silver coins are entitled to a minute and indi- 
vidual examination ; for, from the first glance, they are 
seen to belong to the medallic history of Eome, of which 
the most ample and elaborate catalogues and designs are 
at hand to facilitate their exact determination. 

Fig. 19 is a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck while he was 
a member of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin in Vaillant, 
ii., p. 9. 

Obverse.— M. ANTONI VS, III. VIE. E. F. C. {Triumvir Reipul- 
licfB const it iiendcB). Device, a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris. 

Eeveese. — The head of Antony, behind which the lituus, or crook, 
denoting him to hold the priestly office of augur. 

[Antonia family, see Kiccio, tab. iv., fig- Eaoul-Eo- 
chette, ^ A.R. rA-U.C.) Til,’ Journal des Savants, 1836, p. 74.] 

Fig. 20, — A silver denarius, recognised to belong to Julius Caesar, 
from the features, the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Vaillant, ii., 1. 

Obvebse. — The head of Caesar, behind which a star. Medals of this 
kind were struck by Agrippa, Antony, and others, in honour of Caesar, 
after his death ; the star alludes to his divine apotheosis ; the letters 
CAESAR.. . remain distinct. 

Eevekse. — The group (of the axe, fasces, etc.) entitled in Latin, 

‘ Orbis, sccuris, manus junctao, caduceus, et fasces,’ and supposed to 
designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, and justice 
of the emperor. 

[Julia family, Kiccio, xxiii., 31. Raoul-Rochette, ^between 
A.R. 694 and 704.’] 

Fig. 21 . — This I imagine to be a coin of Augustus Caesar, although 
it does not precisely agree with any published medal of that emperor. 


M. Eugene Barnouf, p. 7, I find the very t\yo Trorda alluded to in p. 135, fortui- 
tously occurring to rectify my conjectures as to their import — (Wire is translated 
‘ nitfeui and is evidently an inflected case of our word (Wiro, wdiich is thus proved to 
signify simply fex, ‘fire,’ {lUars, ‘le feu,’ p. dfask) ; — ^while a little further, we find 
the words “ si I’on trouve une fois dans le Vendidad-Sade, maithra pour niithra, e’est 
uue faute du manuscript, que 1’ accord des autres copies suffit pour faire aperqevoir.” — 
May nut the same remark apply to the ignorance of the die-engravers in writing 
MA0PO for MI0PO ^ 
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Obvekse. — . .VryS. IIIYIIl. Two juvenile heads, probably of 
Caius and Lucius. The circumscribing legend may be cither of 
Mescinius Rufus, a magistrate, (Vaill. ii., p. 23,) or of Plotius- Rufus, 
mint master, (Vaill. ii. 4,) the only two persons (being at the same 
time triumvirs) recorded whose names terminate in . . VFVS. 

Re\'erse. — female figure holding probably a spear in the left 
hand. The few letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscrip- 
tion on the coins of Augustus. CAESAR DIVI E. [Augustus Casar 
divi Julii Jilius). 

[ Cordia family, Riccio,xiv., 1. Raoul-Rochette, ^|A.R. 705.’] 

Eig. 22. — The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible 
inscription on the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the age of the 
Emperor Constantine, although I can find none in Randurius or 
Vaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

Obverse. — A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Reverse. — Two combatants, one clad as a Roman, the other as a 
German (?) a fallen warrior between the two. Reneath, the letters 

QIERilM. 

[Minucia family, Riccio, xxxiii., 7. Raoul-Rochette, 
about A.R. 680.’ ] 

The remaining thi’ee silver coins are in too imperfect 
a state to be identified: the first, fig. 23, bears the final 
letters of the word CAESARIS. The last, fig. 25, has a 
female head Avith a mnral croAvn, which may belong to a 
Greek city. 


[23. Accoleia family, Riccio i., 1, Raoul-Rochette, ‘subse- 
quent to 710 A.R. up to 720.’ 24. Julia family, Riccio, xxii., 4 ; 
25. Euria family, Riccio, xxi., 8. Raoul-Rochette, ‘ A.R. 686.’ ‘ 
The exact definition of the dates of some of these coins is not 
'without its difficulties, but it may be sufficient to say, that the 


' [Lieut. Alexander Cunningham seems to have commenced his numismatic 
authorship by certain cinciuhitinns of Rrinsep’s ais&ignments of these pieeo. Hi' ran 
hardly he congratulaB'd en the success of his initial effort at enm eting other', if the 
following criticism of M Raoul Roebettc upon thi-^, hi^ tirst excreitation. be jU'-t. 

‘ Je ii’ai pas du fuire mention des pieteiidues recti tications de M. Cunningham 
(‘ Journal of tin- A>iatic Smiety of Bengal,’ iii., C3d, 637 ) ijui n’oiit fait qu’ajoutcr 
do aouvellcs crreui' ' J uunial des Savants,' ib36, p. 74.’] 
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best and most recent authorities^ limit the issue of the latest 
of these pieces to b.c, 43.] 

How or why these coins came to be selected for 
burial with the local coins of the Indo-Scythic monarchj 
it is impossible now to conjecture ; and it is certainly 
a most curious fact, that while in the neighbouring 
monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of 
the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely 
wanting here, and should be replaced by coins of Eome, 
many of which must have been regarded as antiques 
at tlie time, if I have been right in attributing the 
fourth of the list to Constantine. Such an assumption 
indeed removes all difficulties regarding the date, and 
brings about a near accordance with the reign of 
Shapur II. of Persia, in the middle of the fourth 
century, the date already assigned to the principal 
tope from the presence of that sovereign’s coins. We 
may therefore now look upon the epoch of the Hindu 
or Indo-Scythian Eao Kanerki, as established from these 
two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a fixed 
point whence to trace back the line of strange names 
of other equally unknown and obscure monarchs, whose 
names are now daily coming to light through the medium 
of these coins, until they fall in with the well-known 
kings of the Bactrian provinces. 


I insert a postcript to this article for the purpose of 
noticing a veiy important paragraph in the second 


^ [Riccio, Naplus, 1813 , .lUo II. Coliuii, ‘ Monnaic.s do la Republique Romaine.’ 
Pans, 1857.] 
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volume of Marsden’s ^ ITumismata Orientalia,’ materially 
affecting the antiquity of the Manikyala monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins depo- 
sited there were all of that species distinguished by an 
ornament of two wings upon the head-dress, and that I 
assigned them, on the authority of Ker Porter, and for 
other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapur II., 
A.D. 310-380. There was also on some of them a 
curious cypher, {vide plate v.) which seemed to defy 
scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsden, on the authority of Sir 
William Ouseley, backed by the Baron de Sacy, attri- 
butes all this class of coins to Ehosru-parviz, a.b. 689, 
the Zend word Hoslui (for Khosrii) being stated to exist 
on many of them. They have also a cypher somewhat 
resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered 
bearing Arabic names, Omar, Said, Harir [Hani], etc., 
in addition to their usual inscription, and the fact had 
been explained by M. Friehu of the Petersburg Aca- 
demy,^ by extracts from history, proving that the early 
Muhammadan conquerors of Persia retained the national 
coinage until 75-76, a.h., when the Khalifs ’Abd-ul 
Malik, and Hajjaj substituted their Cufik coin. Makrizi, 
in particular, makes the following decisive assertion : 

^ Omar caused dirhams to be struck with the same im- 
pressions as were in use under the Khosroes, and of the 
same form, with the addition only of certain Arabic 
sentences upon some, and upon others the name of the 

* This circumstance was pointed out to me by Capt Jenkins, as noticed on the 
cover of the last ‘Journal.’ 
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Khalif.^ The curious cypher above alluded to, is accord- 
ingly set doTm by the Baron de Sacy as Arabic, and he 
reads it, original is a 

little different from our Manikyala type, the termina- 
tion of the first cypher having an opposite curvature 
^\^iy In this form it might possibly be 

read IIajaj\ although, as Mr. Marsden remarks, it is 
difficult to discover bin Yhsufm the context : — but if the 
flourish upon the Manikyala coin is supposed to be 
identical with this, the interpretation is at once over- 
turned ; for it is no longer possible to construe even the 
first cypher into Hajaj in accordance with the Baron de 
Sacy’s reading. 

Be this as it may, the undoubted Arabic names and 
sentences upon so many of the wiaged-cap Sassanian 
coins, tend strongly to unsettle the date I had assumed, 
on the authority of these coins alone, for the Manikyala 
tope ; and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty 
arises with regard to the Eoman coins just discovered by 
M. Court. Is it likely that, in a distant and semi- 
barbarous country, coins seven hundred years old, 
should have been preserved and selected for burial in a 
shrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the 
more difficulties and perplexities seem to arise around 
us ; but it is only by bringing every circumstance for- 
ward that we can hope to arrive at last at any satisfactory 
conclusion. The two coins published in plate vi. will 
doubtless be considered of great interest by the illustra- 
tors of the Sassanian dynasty in Europe — they may 
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destroy a favourite theory with them, as their evidence 
of the Arabic names tends to shake our deductions here ; 
but we shall both be the gamers in the end, and 
a section of history at present obscure will be materially 
enlightened by the collation of independent interpre- 
tations. 

NOTE ON THE BEOWN LIQUID CONTAINED IN THE 
CYLINDEES FEOM MANIKYALA. 

The important discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir just read, uf 
another metallic vessel or um filled >vith brown liquid evidently analogous to that 
found by Gen. Ventura in the great tope of JManikyala, reminds me that I have 
not yet communicated the results of my examination of this carious liquid. I 
will now proceed to supply this omission, referring to p. 92 of the present volume, 
and to plate vi., for the particulars of its preservation, and of the vessels containing 
it. It now appears certain that the liquid was originally deposited in these recep- 
tacles, for had it permeated from the superincumbent structure, it would have filled 
the stone recess as weU as the urn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the 
former as empty and dry. 

AVhen the Manikyala relics reached Calcutta, the liquid in the outer copper 
vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the form of a dark brown 
pulverulent crust, adhering to the inm r surface of the vessels. It was washed out 
with distilled water, and preserved in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several 
months, the greater part fell to the bottom, but the liquid remained still of a deep 
brown, and passed the filter of the same colour. 

The liquid of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of wet mud, was 
bottled off separately. 

1. In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique position in the 
brass case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of ages consolidated in the 
lowermost corner, differing from that formed by the rapid drying, in being very* 
hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous lustre on fracture. It enclosed fragments 
of the glass (or atabre brisi’^ of M. Ventura) (fig. 22, a, b, c, d,) and when detached 
from the larger pieces of them, possessed the following properties : — 

Specific gravity, 1.92, 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave off moisture, and a minute portion 


of empyroumatic oil 20.0 

The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter 1.0 

It then fused under the blow-pipe into a parti-coloured slag, which, 
pounded and divested in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime (?) 

tainted slightly by oxide of copper 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, iiiicxamincd, weighed 61.0 
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2. The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. . . ’Without 

entering into details, the results of the analysis were as follows . 

Empyreumatic oil, passed off through acid 22.0 

Ammonia and water 10.0 

Carbon, burnt off 18.0 

Silicious insoluble portion of ash 9.0 

Phosphate of lime 10.0 

Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia 22.0 

100.0 


3. A separate examination of a few of the numerous yellow transparent frag- 
ments, which tilled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken, principally with a view 
to determine whether they were of a crystalline nature, or simply glass; their 
behaviour under ignition having already convinced me that they were not ambre 

brise,” as supposed by ^f. Ventura 

From the preceding rough analysis it is clear that the fragments are of a virtreous 
nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glass were fraudulently introduced into 
the cylinder, in lieu of some precious stones, which the pious founder may have 
intended to deposit with the other contents of the monument. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon the nature of these curious monuments, of 
which two opposite theories seem to have been broached. The opinion of the 
inhabitants of the country, as reported by all our observers, is, that they are the 
tombs of ancient kings : — that of Professor Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orien- 
talists, that they are Dehgopes or Buddha mausolea, containing relics of, or offerings 
to, Buddha or Sakya. 

These two theories however may, I think, be reconciled in a very simple manner. 
Are not Dehgopes, or Chaityas, in many instances at least, shrines built over the 
remains of persons of the Buddha faith, and consecrated to their saint } If so, we 
have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjab, at the period of the erection of the topes 
before us, to have been of this religion, and the desirtd amalgamation of opinion.^ is 
effected. My friend M. Csoma de Koros, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, 
expressly treats them as mausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con- 
tained in the modern Dehgopes of Tibet : — 

“ The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixc*d with clay, and 
with some other things, (sometimes with powdered jewels or other precious things,) 
worked into a sort of dough, being put into moulds, are formed into little images, 
called tiha, and then deposited in small p}Tamidal buildings, or shrines, 

(s. cliaitya^ xiB. mchhod-rteri^ chorten^) without any great ceremony, and with- 
out anything precious in addition.’’ 

Sueh being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the present day, 
wc can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets intended to contain the ashes of 
princes or priests in the flourishing era of their faith, would be of a superior descrip- 
tion, and that coins and other precious substances would in some instances be added. 
In the Manikyala cylinder, the pounded giitty substance contained in the brown 
paste was evidently such as M. Csoma describes : the larger fragments of glass were, 
as before surmised, substitutes for precious stones, and the brown paste itself is to all 
appearance compounded of various vegetable matters now decomposed and car- 
bonized, mixed up with a portinn of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the 
presence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 

There is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry and some- 
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times of rough stones and earth, and the remains described by Mr. J. Babington, 
under the name of ‘ Pandor Kulis,’ in the third Tolumc of the Bombay Transactions. 
Those erections are also of two kinds : one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted 
by a circular stone of an umbrella-shape, and thence called a ‘ Topi Kul’ ; the other, 
formed of a pit below the surface, in which a large jar is placed . the mouth of the 
pit being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of which give 
it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow : this species is denominated ‘ Kodey Kul,’ 
and it always contains human bones in a more or less perfect state, besides urns, arms, 
implements, and beads of various shapes, colours, and materials.^ INIr, Wilson 
attiibutes these monuments to a very ancient Hindu practice of collecting and bury- 
ing the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was at hand, 
into which they might be committed. He quotes in support of this hypothesis, the 
following passage from Mr, H. T. Colcbrooke’s * Essay on the Funeral Ceremonies 
of the Hindus,’ in the seventh volume of the ‘ Asiatic Besearches.’ 

“ Using a branch of Sami, and another of Palasa, instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the a.shes the bones of tlie head, and 
afterwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow’s milk, and puts them into a casket made of the 
leaves of the Palasa. This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid. 
and ties it up with a thread. Choosing some clear spot, where encroachments of 
the river are not to be apprehended, ho digs a very deep hole, and spreads the Cusa 
grass at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth. He places 
thereon the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, covers it with a 
lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a 
mound of masonry.” 

This is precisely the Kodey Kul ; and the same authority helps us to an explana- 
tion of the Topi Kul, in which no bones arc found. 

“ To covi r the spot whore the funeral pile stood, a tree should be planted or a 
mound of masonry be raised ” 

“The one,” says Prof. Wilson, “ commemorates the cremation, and is consequently 
nothing more than a pile of stones ; the other iuurns the ashes of the dead, and 
consequently contains the frail and crumbling reliques of mortality.” 

The curious circumstance noticed by M. Court of the eight coins symmetrically 
arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that part of the ceremony described 
in the passage immediately preceding the foregoing extract from Mr. Colebrookc’s 
‘ Essay.’ 

“ The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemetery, cairring eight vessels filled 
with various flowers, roots, and similar things. He walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his right side towards it, successively depositing at 
the four gates or entrances of it, beginning with the north gate, two vessels contain- 
ing each eight different things, with this prayer, ‘ May the adorable and eternal gutls, 
who are present in the cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold unperishablc 
oblation : may they conv^'y the deceased to pleasing and etemul abodes, and grant to 
us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and 
other deities : salutation to them.’ ” - 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the orthod<'X Hindus, 
they may probably represent the general features also of a Buddha funeral ; fur the 

^ ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ i p. 2o. 

- ' Asiatic Besearches,’ vii. 2'>5 
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Buddhists agree with them in burning their dead ; and in afterwards consigning the 
ashes and bones to some durable mausoleum. Dr. Hamilton informs us that the 
remains of priests in Ava, after cremation, are preserved in monuments,* and Mr. 
Duncan describes a marble urn dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sarnath, near 
Benares, which contains ^ a few human bones, together with some decayed pearls, 
gold leaves, and other jewels of no value,’ just of the same nature as those discovered 
in the Punjab. There was also a similar precaution of enclosing the more precious 
um in one of coarser material, (in this case of stone,) in order more etfectually to 
insure its preservation. That the bones at Sarnath, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by the purport of 
the inscription accompanying it.- 

From consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction with the 
decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged in the examination of 
the Panjfib and Kfibul topes, the hypothesis of their being the consecrated tombs of 
a race of princes, or of persons of distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as 
objects of worship, or for the deposit of some holy relic ; seems both natural and 
probable ; or rather the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honour to tlie 
deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of these cuiious 
monuments. 

I cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coincidences which 
often serve to throw light upon one’s studies. MTiile our enterprising friends have 
been engaged in opening tbo ancient topes of Upper India, the antiquaries of 
England have been at work at some ancient Homan tumuli or barrows in Essex. 
Without intending to draw any conclusions from the facts elicited in the course of 
their labours, it is impossible to read the pages of the ^ Archseologia' (1834, vol. xxv.) 
without being struck with the similarity of customs prevailing in such distant 
localities, pointing as they do towards a confirmation of the many other proofs of the 
identity of origin of the Homan and the Hindu systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panjhb, various 
bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burnt bones, glass, coins, and even tlie biwii 
liquid itself I The liquid is described as being in sonic cases ‘ of a liglit yellow, in 
others of a dark bro^vn,’ of which colour was also an incrustation about the oxteriiir 
of the vessels. Professor Faraday, who examined the liquich, supposes that the w ater 
was nut originally placed in the urns ; but that it came over by a species of distilla- 
tion into the empty space of the vases, on the alternate heating mid eo(dmg of the air 
contained in them. The researches of MM. Ventura and Court may give reasons 
for thmkiiig the contrary. 

“ Tlie deposit on the side of the large vase was a dry flea-brown powder, contain- 
ing a few' white speehs. It was combustible with a ver}' feeble flame, burning hkc 
ill-mude tinder or chaiTed matter. It left a little pale light ash, containing car- 
bonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a Uttle insoluble earth. This substance gave no 
trace of ammonia by heat. It is probably the result left upon the decay of organic 
matter, but of w'hat nature, or in what situation that may have been, I cannot say. 

“The Ihiuor was a dilute solution of the same kind of matter, (4.2 grains to a 


* ‘ Transactions of the Hoyal Asiatic Society,’ ii., p. 46. 

2 The simare chamber without door or other opening discovered in digHng the 
ruins at Buddha Gaya, and supposed by Dr. Hamilton to be a tomb, resembles the 
square ornamented chamber penetrated by Dr, Gerard near Kabul, where he found 
the image of Buddha, described at page 136 of the present volume. 
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fluid ounce *) this when dried and heated, did }deld a little ammonia ; it blackened, 
hut did not burn visibly. 

third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic acid, melting 
under 212^, burning with a bright tlamo, and learing little ash. It was dark-brown 
(HI the exterior, and yello^rish and semi-transparent in the middle the brown 
coloui-ing matter was separated by dissolving the fat in alcfdiol— it was supposed to 
be the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it pelded no trace of 
ammonia.” 

Mr, Gage, the author of this description, imagines the liquid to have been lustral 
water, poured in at the time of depositing the bones and funeral ashes. The pieces 
of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and the liquid, recalled to him Virgil’s 
description of the funeral pile of Misenus. 

Congesta cromanfur 

Tliuroa dona, dapes, fuso crateres olivo. 

Postquam coUapsi cineres et flainma quievit, 

Eeliquias vino et bibulam lavere favillam : 

Ossaque lecta cado texit Chorimeus aheno. 

The dark-brown incrusted powder of the outside of the urn was in the same 
manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark vegetable, depicted in 
the lines — 

Cui frondibus atris 

Intexunt latera et ferales ante cupressos 
Constituunt. JEneid^ ri. 215, 

The offerings at funeral sacrifices among the Eomans con-^i^ted of milk, wine, 
blood, and such other munera as were supposed to be grateful to the deceased . — • 
money was usually added to defray the charges nf Charon's ferry. 

The reader may compare this desiTiption ^dth the extracts from Colehrooke, 
before given, and draw his own conchrsion^ 


As the Opinions of all those who have visited the countries where these monu- 
ments lie, are particularly deferring of attention, I cannot resist the temptation of 
extracting a paragraph concerning them from the ‘jManuscript Journal’ of Mr. 
Trebeek, the companion of Mr Moorcroft, now in my hands for transmission to 
Europe. These travellers, it will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has 
lately been so actively engage'd. They procured some of the coins now so common to 
us, and they had received from native tradition the same account of the contents (»f 
the topes which has now been confirmed by direct examination. 

“ On the evening when wc were encamped at Sultanpur, Mr. IMonrcroft, in the 
course of some inquiries learnt that tlierc were in the neighbourhood a nmnhcT of 
what the people called or tower", wlu<h, according to their accounts of them, 

were exactly of the same form as that seem by us in the Khurbur country In ton- 
sequence (»f our stay at Bhla Bagh, we had sufficient leisure to return in sianli of 
them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, taking along with u« a person in tin "crvice of 
Sulthn Mahmud Khhn, we set off towards the place where tiiey wert> ^aid lo he. 
Our road lay betw*een Sultanpur and the Surkhfih, and taking a guide from that vil- 
lage, we were conductetl to the bank of the latter rinilet which we were obliged to ford. 
The water was so deep and rapid that a man on foot could not have got acros.s it, and 
its colour was (piite red, from the quantity of red earth washed ahmg by it. Having 
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pa^'^ed it, and ridden over some fields, belonging to a small Garhi, or walled hamlet, 
and over a piece of clayey land, much cut and broken by ater-coiu’ses we reached a 
narrow gravelly slope, joining at a few hundred yards to the Icd't, the base of the 
mountains bounding this side of the valley. Here we found a Burj, but were a good 
deal disappointed by its appearance. It ditfered considerably ft'om those we had 
before met ^rith, and though certainly antique, was built much k-ss substantially • its 
exterior being for the most part of small irregulaily-sized slate, coniK'Oted wthout 
mortar. A good deal of one side of it liad fallen do^Ti, and there were others before 
us ; we did not stay long to examine it. We counted several whilst proceeding, the 
number of them amounting, as well as T can recollect, to eleven, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better than the rest, we advanced towards it. It w'as situated 
on a stony eminence at the base of the hills near where the main river of Khbul 
issues from behind them, and nearly on a line with the garden of Chahar Bagh. 

“We ascended to it, and found it to be of about the same size as the one near 
Lalla Bhgh, but, as just observed, of a dilferent form. It was in a more perfect state 
than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either in style 
or figure. It was built upon a sijuare structure, which was ornamented by pilasters 
with simple basements ; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a tomb, one might 
suppose the centre of the latter coarsely to represent a skull .supported by two hones, 
placed side by side, and upright, or rather a bokter or half cylinder its lower 
part dirided into two. On each side of this were two largo pointed leaver, and the 
whole supported two slabs, of which the lower was smaller than the upper one. The 
most curious circumstance in this ornamental work was, that though it had consider- 
able etfect, it was constructed of small pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had 
more the appearance of the substitute of an able architect, who was pressed for time, 
and had a scarcity of material, than the work of one who had abundance of the latter, 
plenty of leisure, and a number of workmen at command. A flight of steps had 
formerly led up the southern side of this platform, hut nothing remained of them 
except a projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform was the principal 
building, called by the country people the Bdrj, the sides of which had been erected 
on a perpendicular to half its present height. This lower portion of it was headed by 
a cornice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the structure, its top 
forming a sort of shelf round the base of the latter. Its centre was marked by a 
semicircular mouliUng, and the space between the moulding and the cornice was 
ornamented by a band of supeifrcial niches, like false 'windows, in miniature, arched to 
a point at the top, and only separated by the imitation of a pillar formed, as before 
noticed, of slate. The upper part of the tower was a little curved inwards, or conical 
above ; but a great deal of its top had fallen off. The effect given to its exterior by a 
di'=;po'‘ition ot material was rather cunous. From a distance it seemed checked a good 
deal like a che^s-board — an appearance occasioned by moderately large-sized pieces 
of quartz, or stmie of a wliiti&h colour, being imbedded in rows at regular distances 
in the thin brown '='late bef()rc spoken of. I had just time, though hunied, to take 
an outline of its formation on a piece of drawing-paper. 

“ The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr. Moor- 
croft, having heard that coin'^ were frequently pieked up in various placos near them, 
instructed a man the day after our return to proceed to the neighbourhood of them, 
and try it some ancient pieces of money were not to be found. The inhabitants of the 
Ummur Khail, a small Mlla:re near them, said, that they learnt from tradition that 
there had formerly been a large city in this part of the valley, and pointed to some 
excavations across the K^bul river, wdiich they told us had been a part of it. Of the 
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coins they stated tliat several liad been found of cupper, but a^ they iverc of no value 
to them, they had been taken to some of the nearest honh/an, oi shopkeepers, and 
exchanged for common pice. This information gave a clue to the person in search of 
them, and he succeeded at two or three visits to some Hindus of Chahhr Bagh, 
Sulthnpur, etc., in procuring several. He was also sent back to Jalalabad, but 
brought with him from thence only two pieces of Eussian money, which were useless. 
The former were, however, ^ery valuable and curious, and bad on each side of them 
for the most part impressions of human ligurcs ; but from tlie freciuency with which 
they were combined with representations of the elephant and the bull, it may be con- 
jectured that they were struck at the command of a monarch of the Hindis or Buddhist 
persuasion. The variety was considerable, and there were ct'rtainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, particularly one' that bad upon one side of it a 
bust, with the right arm and hand raised before the face with an authoritative air. 
Of this coin there were eight or ten, they were of about the same size as English 
farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctness and freedom of 
style foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages. The rust upon tlicm, and the decayed 
state of the surfaces of two or three, as well as the situation in which they were found, 
proved that they were not modern. There were several more of the same size, 
merely with inscriptions in letters not unlike Sanskrit , and some other inscriptions, 
on the larger pieces of money, were so legible that a person, acquainted with oriental 
letters and antiquities, might discover much from them. ^Vith reg.ard to the Burjs, or 
buildings previously mentioned, IVIr. IVIoorcroft’s opinion is probably correct. He 
conjectures that they are the tombs of some persons of great rank, among the ancient 
inliabitants or aborigines of the country ; and as the religion of the Hindu-' scj ms to 
have been prevalent hero in the earliest ages, that they have been erected records of 
the sacrifices of Satis. But the question cannot be satisfactorily sit fit re-'t till one of 
them is opened. It is odd that they should have e>Lapt'd (h>truition, rituated as 
they are in the full front of ilusalnian biLrotry and avarie<‘ . and, notwuh-t.inding 
what some indn'idiuls a=SL It, their present dt'caytil chi'- to be oica'i'mcd by 

ago, rather than any atttinpt to discover wh( th* r they contain anytlnn^r ^.lluable A 
few people say that one of them was opened, and that a small h'dluw plate was covered 
near its base, in which there were some ashc'? as of the human body.” 


IsrOTE EXPLAXATOEY OP THE CONTEXTS OF 
PLATES IX. AND X. 

[ I Lave taken advantage of the vacant space in plate ix. to 
insert a reduced fac-siniile (Lg. 2) of the Li-literal inscription 
discovered by Mr. E. C. Bay ley in tlic Kangra Hills. TLeso 
counterpart legends are stated to be ‘^cut on two granite 
boulders, about thirty yards apart/’ in a field half- way between 
the ^ullage of Ebunniara and the station of Dliununsala, on 
the edge of the high bank of a mountain torrent.'' 
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Transcribed into modem characters, these inscriptions may 
be reproduced as follows : — 

Arian, 

“The garden of Krishnayasa (or he who glories in Krishna).” 

Indian Pali, WaSRW "Wf ' 

“ The garden of the happy Krishnayasa.” 

The chief palaeographic value of these brief records consists 
in the proof they afford of the reception of the Indian Pali 
anuswara (or dot above the ordinary line of VTiting), into the 
Arian or Bactrian Pali alphabet. This can scarcely be supposed 
to be due to anjdhing but mere local usage incident to the 
concurrent employment of the two sets of characters. The 
Arian system, in its primitive form, certainly did not admit of 
any such optional interchange of the nasal sign ; for in the 
Kapurdigiri inscription the anuswara is regularly and uniformly 
represented by an arrow point below the preceding letter ; while 
the numismatic alphabet, and the lapidary series of later days, 
expressed the same sound by a small semi-circular curve at the 
foot of its leading or introductory character. Mr. Bayley 
alludes to the supposed discovery by Major Cunningham of 
this nasal dot on the coins of Menander and Amyntas. Judg- 
ing from the numerous examples of the coinages of Menander 
that I am able to refer to, I feel altogether unprepared to sup- 
port any such inference, or to concede that the isolated dot 
below the line of writing purports anything beyond the es- 
tabKshed suffix A. That, in certain eases of faulty die- 
execution, the small foot -curve constituting the was degraded 
into one or even two dots, there is little doubt ; but this would 
in no wise establish that the ordinaiy symbol of the K. medial 
was convertible into an anuswara ; and even supposing such a 
change likely or possible, there would still remain to be justified 

^ [I am not quite satisfied of the accuracy of the assignment of the i in Madan- 
tasya; the fac-simile reads preferably Madangisya^ 
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SO radical a cliang’o of alplmbctical nile as the transposition of tlu' 
si<>u from a position h(7o/r to one almro, tli(‘ ordinary ali<»‘ninent 
of the writing ; but I will reserve any furtlier remarks \ipon the 
palicographic peculiarities of this and the other inscri])tions in 
these plates, till such time as I come to consider the llactrian 
alphabet under its various epochal and geograp]ii(*al aspects in 
tlie general re>s)iiHe, towards the conclusion of tliese papers. 

Another point of considerable interest c<ainect<‘d with this 
inscription may, however, be momentarily adverted to, tliat is 
the distinct mention of Krishna as an object of religious rever- 
ence at so early a period as this record ncces.sai“i]y refers to. 
It is, of course, a hazardous matter to attem2)t to tix dates from 
the mere modifications of forms of letters, and one tliat had 
better be examined elsewhere, especially as I shall have o(‘casion 
to show that Prinsep’s first tlieory on the subje<*t attempti'd fai- 
too comprehensive a range, wlnm it proposed to altributi' all 
changes and transitions to the action of time alone, witliout 
reference to the many incidental circunistaiu-es that nece^'^arily 
exercise an influence upon tlu' progre^Mvt' di'Vehtpnnaits of 
chirograpliy. Still, with every reserve, these inseri])tions must 
be pronounced intinitely anterior to tlie date certain writta's 
have of late pretended to asugii to the introduction of Krislma 
into the Hindu Pantlieon. 

Fig. 3, pi. ix., is a co})y of an imperfect legend on the lid of 
a brass casket, which seenis to havt' enclosed the usual silvt*r and 
gold boxes devoted to the endirinenient of relics. Th(‘se formed 
part of Mr. iMasson’s final despatch from Afglianistan, and 
reached Kngland too late for notice in the ‘ Ariana Anti<|ua.’ 
Prof, AVilson is unable to trace the exact lo(*ality wheiu'e these 
objects were procured, and the inscription its<'if is too much 
Worn and abraded to admit of any consc-cutive dehnition of 
the letters. I have insert e<l it <hietiy on account of the date, 
which will be si'cn to be i<lentical with that on the Manikyiila 
stone. 

T ha\e de\oted plate x. to the exhibitiiui of the iiiseriptioii 

1 1 
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on the ])rass urn discovered in a tope, al^out tliirty miles west 
Kabid, in tlie district of Wardak/ This urn, wliieh in sha 
and size approximates closely to the oi’dinury water- vessels 
use in India to tliis day, has originally been thickly gilt, and i 
surface has in consequence remained so excellent 1\' well pr 
sensed, that every puncture of the dotted legend may be sati 
factorily discriminated ; but thoiig-h it oilers this immen 
advantage over the parallel inscription on the Manikyala stone, 
has its corresponding drawbacks in the new and unknoum fom 
of many of its letters, and the little care that has been taken i 
mark the nicer shades of diveisity of outline which, in man 
cases, constitute the only essential difference between characte: 
of but little varying form. As it shares the present reproach ( 
being unintelligible in its language, we are of course deprive 
of any data whereupon to found conjectures as to the values c 
the unkno^\m characters, and, udth very limited exci‘ptious, w 
are equally denied any aid towards supplying, by thc^ tenor o 
recognised words, the dehciency in the due fashioning of th 
letters of which they shoidd be composed." 

But, as all this incertitude invites a cf)ia’esponding degree a 
license in purely tentative readings, I may he permitted to refel 
to some isolated words that seem independently to convtn^ thcii 
oum meaning. Such, for instance, as for ‘ £ 


[The follow in? comprise- all the information Mr. IVta-^^on affords us regarding 
till- n-hc It -eeni- to have ]j(‘cn found in one of the Tope- of Kohwat in tin* dis- 
trict u ardak ^ . . . 'situated on the cour-»j of tho river, ^liich. havin? it^ source 
in the n<f/arajat, tlous throu?li Lo?hur into the plain ea-^t of Kabul, where it 
unite.- \uni tile streani pa--ing throu?li the city. They are di-taiit about thirty miles 
we-t Kabul Jhcie are live or f,i\ tope-, strictly ^o ealkd, with numerous 
tumuli . .1 found that three or foui of these -tructures had been opened at some 

iiri^known period, , . . In the principal tope an intiinal cupola was enclosed, or 
lather liad betn; and one of tho>e unexplained tiumels or pa-<a?es led from i 
toward- the cin.amten nie, I dhected urtain (»perations to be piir-ued, even wit 
the opeii.-d topt-, and pointed out a iiundKT of wiihk I ui-lu»d to be ('xaminei 

a- tiny were very -ub-tantially cmi-tniefed * tiie re-ults proved ^utte-ful, in a ?reat 
niea-ure, and i omjiri-ed -i \ru va-e- of metal and -.teatite, witli other and vaiiiuH 
dopo-its. One ot tin* lira— va-e- wa- -urrounded with a llactro-Ih'di in-cription. . . • 
Uio coin- b.uiid in ttu^-e nioiiumrut- were of the In<lo-Scvthi<‘ ela-s.”— ‘ Ai’iana 
Antn[ua,’ pp. 1 17, llS ] 

[In illiL-tration ot tin- (hthculty, X hiuo only to refer to the woid Mahat'ctja^ 
} jariiujn in tin tac-^imile, plate x.j 
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monastery/ a standard term in Buddhist phraseology : and one 
that may be seen to occur in the side-legend on the Manikyala 
stone. The title of may also be doubtfully 

indicated, as likewise the '^jf^for sanm ^ relic,’ which has 

also been previously met with. The Maharajrajadhiraj’s name 
I read preferentially as IIove^hHhandra, but the final compound is 
altogether an arbitrary assignment, and the rendering of the ve 
is similarly open to correction. However, to spare my readers 
any further comment upon such doubtful materials, I may add, 
that though I can offer but little recommendation for my 
transliteration, I may venture to invite the attention of those 
who would follow up the study to the copy of the original 
inserted in the plate, which I have done my utmost to give 
accuracy to.^ 


TRANSLITERATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ON THE WARDAK 
BRASS VESSEL. 


Line 1. ;af033 I x3 


POSSIBLE VAEIANT3. 







^ ^ ^ ^ XT 

Line 2. 

Possible variants. ^ 

^ i!n: ^ 


i [I have not thouglit it necessary to reproduce the dutted lines of the original , 
the continuous strokes indicate more readily the real forms uf the characters ] 
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Li^e 2. (continued). 

^ ^ W 

Lise 3. >^■:^ j^R<4«iH-l|Mi.g<<anW 

Possible yahiasis. W ? W •' ^ 

^ ^ T g ^ ^ ^ 

wft ^ 

^ tTT 3 ^ ^ 

f^oparate Lise written 

in irirge letters . ^ ^ 

?T ^ 

111 order to bring under one view the whole amount of 
documentary evidence available towards the elucidation of the 
Bactrian scries of numerals, I have inserted in plate x. (figs. 
2 and 3) copies of tlie opening portion of two inscriptions pub- 
lished by 3Iajor Cunningham, in the ^Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vii., of 18*54. The originals are stated to 
have been found in the Yusufzai country. 

The interpretation oftered for the first legend is ^ San 333, 
Chit mm . . , Mifi 44.’ 
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The second, it is proposed to ]*endor as ‘ San 300, Srdvenm 
it}(ha sndi pt'ntlifoae MdJtodandHd (or Muliuravasa) Gdiih<ui(!((>>(t 
raja: 

The imeriptiou on the earthen jar from Tope 13, Ilidda, 
given in the plate of alphabets in Wilson’s ‘Ariana Antiquu/ 
also seems to commence with a date, but as I am unwillino- 

O 

to rely upon this faulty transcript, and unable to reder to the 
original itself, or even to IMasson’s first copy, I abstain from 
any attempt to define its purport. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON TOPES. 

Albeit comparatively new to the subject, I feel called 
upon by the occasion to comment briefly, in comuxtion with 
the general inquiry, on the limited additional evidence, illus- 
trative of the purport and object of the topes of Manikyala, 
that has been developed in the preceding pagc'^. 

Professor Wilson dissent'^ from Prinse])’^> ^ compromise,’ 
as he styles it,^ which would regard Stupas a< both ^epuhhral 
and cnshriiial, and adduce^ rea'>ons for viewing them exclu- 
sively under the latter aspect. Burnouf — so worthily identified 
with Pali literature — in contrasting the Buddhi>t and Brah- 


1 [‘‘Lu ut Bunifx, ^Fi. ^Fa^'OTi. and Ctaat, adnptinir tlie noti'His that pivvail 
anionii-"t tin* people of tho <onuriy, aio im liii* d to vfo.ud tla in n o-.tl ^f-pultun ; 
but I am di'-po-ul. ^\iTb .Mr EiAim <inil .Mr, llodtr-on, and ] brln \( witli tho-o 

learned aiitifjiiari* '1 bo Invc to ated of tlif ^ubjrrt in Euiopo, to roi^.ird tln'iii 

daliitopa-' oil a l.irii'o '•tab', tb.it i", as vhriiit - ( in lo'.inir and ])rotei tiiur •'om** '..ttrod 
relic, attribund, proh,il ]^ witli \(n little tiutli *<r M ri-imiliTudo, to S.dkva Sinba, or 
Gautama, or to -oiiK' int( iior 1 rpn •'< ntatn f of him, ‘>ouir Bodbi-atwa. oi "omr' 
lab-'t or Lama of lui .il 'Jiutity ^Fr rnii'i p ba> in;uiitc»TMl a di'.po»ition to * I!* ( t a 
kind of (oinpioinisi' bftwoMi tin '•o oj>imnn-', 'tinl '’Utrui U", ah* r i xaniinniLT ^oinr *if 
the eiionni''tam*o'' (ab'uLittd to tbno\ h^bt on tlio (jUt^tion. that tin t\\)i ol'juf^ ol a 
momoiiul to tbf d( ad, and a dll in*' to tlir <li\iiut_\, nuiv b:n* )m<ii < oml'iii* d ni tin 
im'iitorifni" *'U(tion ot'tb*"* luiion^ nioiiunn ut>. d In* * bn t i* a'-ou- fti .ttoutiaiy 
tipinioii, and for b< In-vnn^ tin ni to be diriin ^ of ^U|']>o-f d i< In ^ of Bmb'iba — fbnitania 
Ol bi'' jtn de*'*">^(»rv — arc (IriMii tiom tlic npiiuon- m 1 nation- still ]U‘<d*'''iim Bud*lbi-m, 
^\bo»'t' sriitmn'iit'' in itiraid t*t tlie fUiLr'ii ami ]>ui]ttat of tlmii t*\M) i * Inrioii- nionn- 
nn-iit-. ai(' iiioro intitb*! to r* -.pf* r, tban tin* larib'^^ and lon-vr (reili in* of tb* Flindu' 
and Molianiitiedan'- of tlie Punpib ami Afubanistan." — ‘ Ai'btna Antinnad p id ] 
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manical systems^ adopted, in its general sense, this last opinion, 
but extended the circle of those supposed to be entitled to 
such cairn-like honors to kings favourable to Buddhism, in 
addition to recognising the purely cenotaph form of the dedi- 
catory StujmJ Major Cunningham arranges these monuments 
under the triple classification of Dedicatory, Funereal, and 
Memorial while Mr. Fergus son rejects unconditionally the 


' [ '‘Prinsep a deja propo<;e imt'' eoneiliation analo^yae dc'^ doux opinions opposees, 
qui vciilent, Tune quo lo'i .Stupas soi(,.nt de^' edifiros puroment tvlio'iciix, Taiitre qu’ils 
soit'iit uniquonifut dos tuinhoaux da ''Ouvoiaiii^. II pF'ri>o qiu* Ics doux dostinations, 
cello dim tonibeau ot eollo dliii oditit'o coiisaore a la Divinite, out pu eti’i* robjet 
cominuu qu’ont ou on atic lo'^ auteiir> do oe^ moiiumoiits ounoiix, M. WiKoii a doime 
do bonnes raisons oontio ce sontimont, ot il emit, avco Er^kine ct Hodir^on, quo les 
Stupas, oomme b"' Dai^oibs do Coylan, sont de^tiiie> a la nfbrnier ot a protocol* qiu Ique 
sainte roliqiio, attribueo, probableinent sans Itcaiicoiip de rnisuii^ni do ATaisomblance, 
a t-dkyasimlia, on a qiulqii'un dos porsonaitos (pii lo repidsnittait, comme iin Bu- 
dhi-uttva ou lui in'aiid-protro A'dnoie dans h- pays ou a dte olovc lo Stupa Jo me 
porniot< d’ajoutoi a (otto listo los mi^ favorable-' an Buddbisnio ; ot jc orois, en 
outre, qu’il taut tonir ooinpto d(‘s conotaphes batis a rintonti(»u dos Buddhas. 
Los le^'endos noils revoiont on(‘oie uno autrt' ( auso do la nmltipluite de cos 
tumulu-^, c’ost rosporance dos nidiiti's quo los tideb s croyaRnt s’assuror en faisant 
construire des Stupas u rmtontion d’un Buddli-i Cos* oonstruotioTis, sortos des 
eenot.iplu'S solides, doivont avoir ete nombreiisos ; et si b's antitjuaire-', en oiiATant 
<pR‘l([nt‘s-uns dos Topos do 1 Afghanistan n’y ont pu trouver auoun debris huniain, 
('ost probablement qu'iK adro-soiont a dos Sfupas du ^renn* do ot‘Ux doiit jo parle, et 
doiit il (■■\istc un tres rryand nonibro obez los BuiTnans ” — Introduction n ijubtoire dn 
BuddJtismc Indun^ Paus, 1814, p, 3oo 

1 niiRt not omit to rdiT to the ‘ Conimandmont Top(\’ mentioned in tlie 
separate tabb-ts at Dhaiili (‘Journal of the Asiatic S<»cioty (4 Bon;ial,’ Aii 442). I 
tiRrot(»ro extra( t sui li poitious of Buinoul’s roMsuiu of Piinsiq)'-^ oD^TUial translation 
( t tliose odu'fs O' b(‘ur ujxm tlio dosi^u under wlia h the Stupa Diibalalii aatis eieetcd* 
‘•All iioiu du s^ioi) ebei'i dos Ilovas. b* ^qniid miiustro do Tds.di, nouvorneur do la 
A'lllo, d(<it s’entondi’o dire (Bi'>i quo co suit (pie jo donioto, jo dosiro qu’il on soit 
I'ovei iitcur. ^ oila ( e qin- jo lui lais eonnaitre, ( t je rocommouoo doux fois, paice quo 
eotto repetition ot n'^ardoo par moi comnn- cap’itale C’ost d.iiis oo dossoin quo ee 

([Uo 00 Tupho i^Stupa) [^] a etc drosxe : co Stupa de comma ndomeut en effet 
a ete destine aujourd’hui a do iiombreiLX milliers d’otres rivaiits , ... on etfet, ce 
Stupa itii’ardo* (o pays tout i-ntior qui nous ost soumis, sur ee Stupa a ete pronml- 
jjiieo la really morak Quo, si un hoinme ost soumis, soit a la captivite,” ete . — Le 
LotU'< dc la bonne Zoi, p 672.] 

2 [ “ The Top( - vA'eio, thoroforo, of three distinct kinds Nt, the Pedioatory, Avhich 
were consecrated t(( the '•upienio Buddha; 2nd, tiu' strictly Euiiereal, which contained 
the allies of the dead, and 3id, th(‘ ^Menioiial, which A\oro built on colohrated spots.”] 

^ [“ Pal lo mot regarde. il faiit vrai-'eniblalloment (>ntondre ‘ commando, jcouverne ' 
. . . . Ce qui suit ('t pills (lur fata itchhituvnji' tuphl hi doit sin-]nfi(.r ‘c’o^t pour- 
quoi (■(' '.tupa dolt btro db-ive;’ ot la rai'on cpi’ui doinie lo nu ^'O trou\o dans los 
(b'ux mots suiiaut^, uitiinadihunf pafjpddayi indtl^ ‘ pi:i'".ions-iious faiia' ohtonir la 
li(piom oTii\rant(' de la morale ! ’ C’ost ninnitcst( ruent lo roi (pii paih' ioi ot qui ex- 
ph([U(' oonmuuit il a (5tb < oiiduit adro-'-d' b' Stupa d(> eonimandoTiU'ut, ii cause de 
rbdit grave -ur les rochers au-d(‘ssus dosqui^ls, ou dans le luisinage di'squels, etait 
coiistruit ( e stupa ”] 
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first of these divisions,^ and reduces the li>t to Dagobas, 
designed for the preservation of rclic^, and Topes ^erected 
to mark some sacred spot or to connnemorate some event in 
the history of Buddha, or of his religion.’ ' I myself am 
disposed to infer, alike from the ordinary historical data, as 
from the Buddhist scriptural testimony its(df, that tlu' leading 
design associated with the erection of topes had its origin in 
the primitive practice of raiding up tumuli to mark the site of 
cinerary sepulture. To whom this tribute was extended, 
and whether the size of the superstructure had reference to the 
wealth or importance of those whose ashes it was designed to 
cover, need not now detain us ; but it is clear that Sakya 
Muni himself— if his words are faitlifully reportcal — (nijoimal 
no more honours for his remains than were accorded to a 
mundane Chakravartti Raja/ the concluding portion of the 


^ ‘ Handbook of A^rclii torture,’ i 1 G ] 

2 [‘Handbook of Arebitootiirc,’ i. S, 9.] 

3 As to bis corporeal r* Tnain'^,'’ Dliap’ iwa “ rr plii >, that i ^ j.is .niil of the 

will attend to hb funeral obstM[uies , mid tli.ir hi" di'-i lJd^ ni-t d not t tlicm-'* ha 
in that rc-'pcct. He ■^tatr’> ahi> that hi' ( n u].ai"ii amU b( < oiidu' I mI \\ith tbr -^mne 
liMuoui^ a-' that of ,i Tliakkaw atti va]a, Avbi' h bo tbu- di ribt 'Jdo y wind a lu w 

clotli round tUe toip->f. havinn: wouihI it a luu < loth, tin \ it in .i i.na r 

of tln»-v cotton. buMiia tiii.i-id it m a lay* r "t ti"'- <ott><n. tie y bind that wiUi 
another new <_lotli. IlaNiuiX in thi" uiannri « u* loM-d a riiakk.tuatti lAif*'. <oipM-, m 
tive hundred double layii'- riUtou aiiil thah' .tud dn po-it' d it lu a un t..l ■ <.il- 
rhaldntu, and ( ovf ml it with au'.tlu r 'iinilai \( -■'id, ,tiid having foniU'd a timcml pile 
with evi'rv dcMiiptiou of hauiaut ■ niuhii-tiMi-. tin ^ Mtii-uiur tin ho<ly ot a rhakka- 
wutti raja; and tor a fbakk.iwarti i a|a tin y build tin- at a --pot wliere tour 

piiin ipal road- meet It is iii this niaiimi, Auaiiilo. tho\ tn.tt the of a 

(’hakkawatti ia)a Wbatevor tin- foimohs. i\( il in vr^midi to tin coi])-.' ot a Chakkawatti 
raja may be, it is propr-r, Anando, that rlu -.inir torni -boiild hr oh-rned in n uard 
to the eoq)-e <*f Tath(iL!.‘ato. ^)haL^a^^a in \t dwrlh oii tin nn rU- that am* atapiircil 
bv buildinir thupa o\cr lolir- of Tatlnyjata, Ibn ho-Ibiddha, S^iwaka and Uh ikkawatti 
ruja'-.” — Turiiour’- Analvsis of the Ihtakabiyau, ‘Journal of tin Asiatic So( nty of 
Biaiiral,' vii , lOOd 

The D)'ha ha.s it tb’i^ — ^‘Please to in-;ru. t Us how w> -hould pt rtonn the 
funeral c( rcnionie- [Ananda n^plie'-] — (_'iri/in-! in likf manner tMih tho-e i,t 
an univcjsal nionart h 's t . TIm n )u- hone*- h. uil'' ]*ur into an urn 

of Ludd, and buiblim? a (jh.dtva for the bom*', on -m h a p! o • nioie !i*nr in.uis 
meet — • Asiatii* lb - arches,’ \\ p blJ. ('-onia K-ao-. ti.an 'I ua t m 

authoi itie-. 

In this al-o the Ik'di aiinal - 1 one iii “The Ku-inari m Alalli.un tin n tlm- iinrtii. d 
of the ^em lahh' Auaiido - How, loid Ainndo. should w* di-p..>* ot the i.u-p-i nf 
BhagaHa- — Wu^i tfhi.ui', it is prop< r tliat il should h^ tri it* d in tin - i?a< m uttin 


* [ ‘‘ The Atfhal'ifha require- this word to bt r* mb v> d .roM ” ’ 
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ceremonial of which consir^tccl in the erection of Chaityas or 
'Copes over the osseous fragments that escaped the combustion 
of the funeral pile. The leading purport of the sacred texts 
manifestly being that he should be buried as kings were 
then buried ; tlie subsequent reference to the Buddhist 
Hierarchs' is so inconsistent with wTiat precedes it, and the 
detail is given in so inverted an order, that it partakes largely 
of the appearance of an unauthorised addition to the original 
version.' Sakya equally, as both Burnouf " and AVilson* have 
already remarked, seems to have contemplated no reverence 
for, or w'ordiip of, the relics of his mortal body ; though it is 
indubitable that in this instance also, sequent and parallel pas- 
sages in the Buddhist texts ^ encourage the building of ^stupas’ 


that the mrp^e of a Chakkawatti rhja tn aU’d —And in what niainiei, ha’d Anando, 
should the (‘oq)>e of a Chakkawatn luja lie treated'’’ — [Aiiande lu h‘ lepeat'i the 
explainition that he hini^tlf had roeeived fiom Budillia ] — ‘•Jouinal of the AMatie 
kSofiety of neiipd,' vii 1011 ] 

^ i I do n<*t eondder that tlie aia'innent^ ahn\e ad\ot .ft^d {tie at all atTi eted hy the 
ropoitod eve( tioii of a tope o\rr the ieiiiain> of ' Sharihi-hii ’ dLiiini;' Sakya'^ litetinie ' 
‘ A^iatir Ilesearrhe'',’ xx , S8.] 

- [I net d ''(ai’eely (iilaiu'e upon the po'.'>ihh‘ faKilh ation rtf ti'Xt'^ A\ln‘n I 
find ■'neh an opinion a^ th(‘ folliA\iinX enunomted hy Mr Tumour — “T prt>fe^!' 
iiMf to he ahlo to ^how, either the agi in \\hi<‘h tie tii-t "tt ni.itie ]i<‘i\eiMon of 
th'‘ UiuldhiUii al reioid^ took phn e, oi how often that nivUidi atioii Ma'' lepeated; 
hut ■'t lf-( oiidt innatory ( \id( lit e nioie eouMiiripi: than tlr't wldih the I’itak.ittayaii 
and till Attliakath.'i thfin''ihe'> i outaiii, that -ut h a nn'>rilM aHoii wa^ adoptid at the 
adu lit ot Sakya, eaiiiiot, 1 lomeUt. ];e ita-on.iM^ t\p*'fttd tt' exiU In tho^e 
aiithoiitif hoth\\lu(h ai(‘ ''till luldhx tlie Buddhi't-' to he in-jiiiul wiitiiig-',) you 
ale. in' one of tluar eanliind point'' of taith, letpiiietl to heheM', moK'ioer, that a 
K volution ot human utfair^, in :dli('-peet> ''imilai to the one that ttnik place at the 
advtiit of Sakya, <K'<uned at tlu' m<iiiih‘’'tatiou of piaailnm Buddha The 

(lue'tion. tlitieton*, as to ^\h^■ther Sakya was or wa^ not the tiist disturber of 
jJuddhi'tif al (hiouolecry, i' di peinleiit on the i "tahlishTuent (»f the 'still more important 
histoncal t.a t of ^\h(tln‘r the pu'ceding Luddlia lied any existem e hut in his prt'- 
ttinhd revelatnm For impartial evidenet* on this inteie'-tiiiu' rpiO'tion, we miiA not, 
<if toui'C, '■e.irih Bmhlhi'tie.d wiitiiii:', and it is not niy di'"!!!!! to entei into any 
speri'latne di-- U"i<tn .it ]ne'.eiit "] 

' [' Tntrodii' ti<'n a riii'toii'i d« Ihiddhisin Indn u.’ n. d31 ] 

‘ [_'’Tnuinal ot the linyal A'iatie Sen iety,’ x\i. ] 

[*• En-iiite Bhaga\at ]uonene.i daiis ( t tte onndon les sst ane» s .-'uivantes : . . * 

*(’elui-la nihi umlii uu ( ulte, il m'a Kdr eh'M r (Us Stiipas jmur rtnfenner inc& 
ieli<[UC', des Stup.i’' fut- de 'iiL''i am e-. pu'ei( vane-, beaux a v<di et n-spleiulis- 

s.iiits . . et ipi.tiid )(' 'tin entu' tiaii- le Xiivana eouqdet, (') tils de fanulhs tu 
d( via- rt'iidi ( d«‘ uiaud- honiiein- .iu\ Sru]>a- fpii ii nt< iim nmt Dies < - ; 1 1 m» s relnpics 
deviout etie tli-tiihue' (‘til f,iudi:i eh'( I'r plii-ieurs milHi'is dt* Stupa-' Je troine 
uu pa— a'i( foimel dan- le Thupai ]'ali *■ ITi Tathag^ita veueia]»le, pait.utenu'nt 
»t etunplett'im lit Buddha a ditar a uii Srujia , nii Bah hh hekahiidtiha a dioit ii nn 
Stupa, r auditeiir d’uu Tathaeata a iliod ii uu Stupa, uu roi Tihakkavati a droit a 
uu Stupa.’ ” — Le th la humie X-a ] 
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over such relics, yet these exhortations seem altogether incon- 
sistent with vSakya's own exposition of this ^(“ction of his creed, 
and. as gravely opposed to the simplicity of his in> tractions regard- 
ing the treatment he desired might be extended to hi^ corpse. 
So that we cannot but view their authenticity with consider- 
able suspicion, even if we do not absolutely designate them as 
subsequent interpolations.^ I do not of course contest the 
fact that, sooner or lat(‘r, after the decease of Sakya, the worship 
of the relics of his body became a powerful instrument in the 
hands of the priesthood ; indeed, that its influence increased in 
the progress of time, the monuments themselves will serve 
to show ! 


TlmparmiiyiToK.oirdf'il i'ev it ■ .m i . i -u 't ^ n 

.'oujm il Jiwin till " -ntt-' i -r.ipli ’-j .T.t.Hi v }> . 

The Maliuwauso eoutributc's stM ral urtailN as to tla* <*t)n 


1 [To iiluui.co tlio piu-.dL 1 i , I . it- PnmujC - t.o- w<,i . 

II toit iutu<-.nt (!< \ *n < nnmi. jC L - oMa- ?. no «J- lo-- lo 

ossiirnt de tiiio rtTiHiiitor ttini- -It Cakya hn-niMsw oo’- , 

ii'u < » itaiiu niont pri-' iiao-.m'* ([U'.quo" hi! 1, .i-hiMfi-in ui h ji'i'-nic o-'., 
«]«• (h'lky.i n.-t inilio pnt inhipitC- , otr {WU i t.iTit -.n d Mt, i-un--’:! ^ -pn. 

Iiom'in* . Jiic-nic ]H air 'll"! ijih ■' h ' ]'lu' tin-iit". iit -i' - ■ h- *a -'ii ini (l- 
(lejii d.ni'di ^ ieLn-nds tout-a-tait on ,u leiivtitpu i T -itt riia^hTi-tu * >* iiiainf. -(• - 

‘ rntrodm-ti-'ii a Thi-t-iiri' ihi lUul(llii''Tn Indu ii,' j -Ct ^ 
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stniction of topes in Ceylon ; from these we gather that, in the 
fourth century b.c., Devauanpiyatisso constructed a ^ stupa ’ for 
the enshrinement of tlie coUar-hoiio of Sakya, in which tlie 
relic-chamber was placed on the siminiit of the mound. ^ 

In the case of Duthaganiini\s tope of the second century 
E.C., we are not expressly informed where the relic-receptacle 
was situated ; but in this instance aho it would seem to have been 
located high up in the general mass, as the monarch is stated to 
have ascended the outside of the ‘stupa,' befoi“e descending to 
deposit the relics but the most interesting passage on the 
subject of topes in this work, is tliat which informs us that the 
practice obtained of enlarging the structures of previous ages by 
an outer casing,^ the extent of the enlargement depending on the 


* [“Tlio monarch (Dcwaiianpiyati^^o , acce^>inn 307 b.c ) in hi^ extreme anxiety to 
embark in the undci taking f»f con'struetiiior the da^nlia for the relic (the ctdlar-hone), 
having engaged a great iiumlier of men to maiiufaidure bricks, re-entered the town 
with his retinue to pn pare tor the relic festival. . The sovereign, piiiMiing the 
directions of the thero (encased it in a dugoba), on the simimit of ■\\hieh (‘'acred 
edifice), haviiig'*excavated (a rcT‘eptaele) deep the knee, and having proclaimed 
that in a few day.s the relic wouhl bt- en>'huned tliere, he repair(>d thither” (p. 107). 
“Having in the first instance completed the (da^oba) Thupaiaino, the king, elected a 
Muharo there.” (p 109) ] 

- rile monarch (Duttlugamini, 101 to 137 n e ) attended by dewos and men, 
and healing on his head the cM'^ket eoritainiiig the lelic^ . . . marched in jiroee'^iou 
natnd the thup<i; and then as(‘endmg it <>n die tn^'ti ni ‘^ide, he de-t ended into the 
rtlic roeeptai'le ’ (p 190). “ Thi" ehiet of \i(toi‘>, rngetlua witli the tliero IndaLfutto 

and the hand ot mu''i( i<iii< and ihoii^tei", eiiteimg tln' leln m epT.aie, ainl imoiiia in 
pro(‘e^-ion louiid tin. pre-eminent thmiie, dep<>^itt‘d the (:i>k»‘t <ni tlie golden altar . . - 
while within the rei'cptacle he mad(' an otfeiiii^ of all the regal oinanieiit'' he hail on 
hi^ pci’Mni Ihe hand of mu''i( laii'i and ehon^ter'-, the mim-'teis of "tate, the people 
in atteiidam e, and thedewata- did the same ” (191-2) ; “ . . . let tlie priesthooil who are 
ae([uaiiited theiewith, proiaa’d to (lose the reiaptm he” . Uttaro and Surnano 
cIo-'CmI the ndie r€(.<ptarie wath the stone brought by them. The samdihed mini-sters 
of r( iigion morcfoer foimcd tlie^c aspiration" . “ ^lay these eloiid-coloiired '^tones 

(of the lejiptaib'. toi ever ( oiitiiiiK' joined, w'lthnut .showing an intf'rstiee.’ All this 
came to pas's aeeordiiigly. 'lhi'> regardful sovereign then issued this order: ‘If the 
pe-)pl(> at lara-e are de^iious of enj^hriiiing relio, let them do so and the populace, 
aepu'(ling to their means, eiislnined thousands of relies on the top of the .shrine of the 
principal relii', (before the masonry dome wais dosed). Inelosing all these, the raja 
(•(miplcted dke dome (d', the thupo at this point (oii the (‘rowm of the dome), he 
formed on the chti-tno^its ^<[uare capital, ((»n which the spire wais to be La.^ed.)” 

3 '‘“' ^ . 

'' [ B c o!s7, bb 44 — “•The them Sarablui, the disciple of the tliero Sknputto, 
at the demihO of the sxipi’^>m(' Ihiddho, rdiaviug at his luiieral pile the ‘giwatthi’ 
(thorax-hone ieli<) of the vuiii|iiis]ier, ntt( mb d by his ndiime of pricstN by his 
miraculoii's power's brought and dtp<»site(l it in that identical dagoha. This inspin'd 
personage ; causing a dagoha to be (‘rected of cloud-ctdored stones, twehi' cubits high, 
and enshrining it thertin, he dep.uti'd. Th<' prince Ihldhanehulabhavo, the younger 
brother ot king Dewananpiatisso, diseovc'iing tliis mar's ellous dagoba, constructed 
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will and means of the later votary. Hence one tope in Ceylon 
is amplified from twelve to thirty, and eventually to C‘i<4*]ity 
cubits in heip^ht ; thus illustrating by historical authority a 
usage which the existing state of some of the Afghanistan build- 
ings had proved to have prevailed. 

The next notice of these constructions is gleantnl from 
Plutarch’s incidental mention of tlie honours paid to the Greek 
king, ]\[cnander, after his decease ; in that several cities co7i- 
tended for his ashes, over which they were desirous of erecting 
monuments.^ It is true that this same tale is told of 8akya 
Miuii, but if he himself only claimed the cremation of a 
Chakra vartti Raja, there is no reason why, in like manner, the 
custom of distiibutive burial, in tlu' enNhiincmont of separate 
portions of the entire ashes, introduced in his case, may not 
have received parallel extension to the funeral rites of the class 
with whom alone he arrogated equality. 

The remainder of our e\ddence must be drawn from the monu- 
ments themclves, and here again I would sini]>lify my argu- 
ment by premising that T hold that the Great Tope of 
^lanikvala, and many others, which w('re primarily (‘HM-ted or 
secondarilv made ux' of for the purpose^ of '-t'pulture, Avere 
subsequent Iv a<lapted to tlu^ m‘W design of eiidirinement of 
sacred i*elics. This view ret‘<_ui(‘iles the inconsistency appariait 
in Priiisep’s endeavour to associate the double object, but AA’liieh 
mav be more reasonably explained by the supposition that 
certain topes Avere made to seiwe h(jth ends, hut at different 
times and under altered cireum stances. 

The ^:^aneh^ To])es, like those of Ciylon. scorn to have been 

(anuthfr) oura-intz: it, thirty uihit- in hriu^hr Tin’ kiinr DurtiiaLMniini. aUuI.' r- - 
skIuhz: tfn-rr, hi" Mihiuirafr'n the Ta.ilihiu-, M.ietriK a d ,t dh-nl.a t in 

that oni\ (‘n;hty <‘uhit" m h* Thi' ^I.ihi\ d.Vj-.du ua" t]iu> < orujd. r. d ■' 

‘ M;ih.i\v.ni"(t,' ('hap. i , p 1.] 

‘ [I (iniit th( oriiz'inul text, ,)nd ni»Tt ly B.orr'" fran^latian * “ArtnnidT<» 

ciiiilam, qui in Dactni" u’Lrnuni jn-tr Tn"d*‘iati'qn( lt* •"'* rat, <h indt in d* tniict 

tnin aho's rxopiianun imrinn - ( x (**iumuni (Ict'o to (oitit*" )i ihu. rant, tain d* 
rclif|uii" ojii" coiKiTtaniiit, iloin-c \\\ inter -r ( ono n-orunt, nt loit^nt « in. ri" dim*. 
H'([uaUm pro "O unaqurinpin capi'ct, i-tiU" anfeni 'in apn 1 uni'O'-a- niomuni iit.i 
(Iftlitureiitur ’’—Pint art h, ‘lu i-p prt(.tpte.'] 
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employed simply as depositories of ol)jo(.*ts of religious rever- 
ence. The chamber for the reception of these was ordinarily 



View of Sfiliehi Ttipe, fi mn ■5 ‘ ILunUnioK of Aieiiitoetiile ’ 


high up in the building, or at all events in such a position as 
was consistent with access from above. ^ 



' 10 50 100 FT 

! . [ — — » 

’^(.etwn of Sancla Tupc, flam Foi-'-'u»si>n’» ‘Ilamlhuok ul An lateetun' ’ 


^Ir. Mu>>oii in re\ i owing the residts of his experience in the 
examination of the numerous topes of Afghanistan, after ad- 
verting to tile various positions occupied by the upper deposits, 

^ [I amu V a review of the ■situation nf the <h'p(Mt> in tin* priiieipal tttpes 
etimpilMl from Major (’iniiiinL>]miu’‘> work on the Miliji'et — No 2 , Topi-s 

Tlie iiottoni of the i h.imher \\a'' « \a< tly "even fi et above the b'rraeo or uppar ''i^naeO 
of the ha-'emiiit. ami tiuri -aiiil-u-half fia t aitovr the ei ntre of tin* henii^phen' p 2* «• 
No. 3, Sanehi, — “ Tlie position of the leln-^ ^\a'^ on the "anu' level tin* tenure out- 
K(le.” p 297 No 1, Soiiaii Tope-, — ‘■‘A "haft was Mink down the centre ot this 
tope, and at a depth of little more than Hm* fe( t a Inio'e "lab wa^ leaehed, '\\luch on 
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concludes, ‘ ^Ve may rest assured that the primary deposit is to 
be found at the centre of the ba^e of tlie tope or of its base- 
ment/^ And this would seem to be the true condition of the 
great Manikyala structure. I conceive th<^ lower chamber to 


being raised disclosed the relic chamber ^tuwn ^^ith fingnieiitsof stom boxes,” p. 331 
No. 2, Souari, — “A shaft was fsiuik down the eeutre of the tope, ^\hieh at seven feet 
reached the slab forming the lid of the relic chamber,” p. 31(1. No, 1, Satdhira no 
discovery. Major Cunningham remiuk=!, however, — “ iMy own (»pinion regarding 
these large topes is that the relics were always plac(‘d near the top so as ti» bo readily 
accessible fur the purpose of showing them to the people on stat<Hi hsti\als. Now, as 
the great Satdhara tope has certainly lost at least ten feet (d’ its In ight and probably 
more, it seemed to me very unlikely that any relics would be found in it,” p. 322 ; see, 
also, p. 332. No. 2, ‘‘At six feet two ea-ikets wire discovered, p. 323. No, 7, “At a 
depth of four feet ... a large irregular-shaped slab , . . wa.s i cached, covering the relic 
chamber,” p. 324. No, 2, Bojpur, — “A shaft was sunk down the middle, whnh, 
at the end of two hours’ labour, had reached the relic-tdiamher at a height of nine-and- 
three-cj^uarters feet above the terrace,” p. 331, No. 4. IUin]p(ir, — “ Shaft . . reached 
the relic- chamber at a depth of fivc-aml-a-half feet,” p 333 No. 7, — “ A shaft was 
sunk as usual, down the centre, hut at a depth of hss than tliri'e feet, the edge of 
the relic-chamber was discovered on the south side of the excavation,” p 33-1, No. 
9, — “The usual shaft was sunk to a depth of ncaily seien het to the n lie-i hamber,” 
p 337. No. 1, Andher, — “A shaft was sunk do^\n to the centre of the hemi'»]<hero, 
where we found a chamber .... within was a round stone box. . . Three feet 
beneath this deposit, and on a level with the ten’ace, wetbiintl a second chamber .... 
containing a red earthenware ves-'tl . , . turned with the month dttwnwards. Be- 
neath this was a second ve'=scl of red earthenware . , . ^-oiitaining abl.uk earthen- 
ware howl. . . . Lastly, inside the bo e\l tht ro was a black * artlu nwaie vum , . . 
empty,” p. 345. No. 2, Andln r, — ‘‘ litlie-ehanibir found at a d* pth ot thne-and-a- 
half feet fioni the summit,’’ p. 340 ] - 

1 [“The relics are geiu rally lodged in the tcutro^ of topes, that i>. of the *;uperior 
perpendicular hodic>., on the line wht n* tbi^yrc-'t on tbur ba^t mint-, -onn timf" at the 
centre and bottom of the latter, on a b vil with the -oil Tin t eie ino-tly ombwd 
within small chambers foimed by sipujn ot -l.iti --tone, and fn tpe utly .iretnelo-id 
within inteiiial to]Xs nr '^tuutuu- of the '“.mie fain tin oiUtr ma-';, only wanting 
the platform. . . . Verv many topes, and evi-ii tumuli, ha^e thi se ein lo-ed -tructures; 
they are covered with ecuicnt, and their separation trom the mass of the monuinents 
is often marked bv a line of unburnt biieks sometimes by stones of a deM’ription 
dilieient to that employed in the ma>s. . , . From trustwurtb) cvidcnee, I am inclined 
to believe that deposit- of inferior cnn''icieration were originally placed at the veij 
summits of many topes. Thesi*, from the decay of the buildings, have become seli- 
exposcel, and have been carriril away. It i^ jiroiiable that in many ol them, from the 
centre of the apex of the dome to the ba.'^e of tin struftiire may be continued at 
intervals deposits of token'-; and that they arc jdai cd in otln r Mtuations, has been 
proved in the course of our cxaTninations. Still wi may rist as<;und that the primary 
depo^it is to be found at tiic eentre of the ba-c of the topi*, or of its liasenn nt la 
some topes there is a pei uliarity <>f con-tnn tion ob-i rvable in the ♦ vi-t* rn e of a shaft 
or chamber at the summits. Tin* puqioit of tbr-e in« isions into tin* ma—i s is not 
\eiy' evident. . . . Unit side- wi n lined bv t uncut; tb« ir di ptb from six to light 
feet,” ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p 60. Piofs-nr AVil-on, ui his <»t fh* sub]eet 

(‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 39), writi - as f'llovc,- —“Tin gi rn nil pruuiplc of tin- topes 
Of Afghdni.stan) is the eiielo-ui\* of a tope within a tope . the latgir building hung 
constructed ovei a smaller — solid a- well as the larg* r — but hax ing a w« ll-d* tineil line 
of separation within the smaller odifii c is the spas* or '^mali (lumber in xvbicb thc' 
relics are deposited. The situation of the inner tope i*: either at the lower part of the 
building, or where the cylindrical part and ba'^ement story me< t ” 
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have contained the whole or a portion of the ashes of some 
monarch, and that the early use of the mound was limited to 
this object. The subsequent appropriation of its mass for the 
inhumation of other kings’ ashes, or eventually for the devotional 
purpose of the reception of relics, vnll not affect this view of 
its primary employment ; nor need the sequent additions even 
of the seventh century at all unsettle the date of the chief in- 
closure, which has every appearance of having remained im- 
disturbed. The period to which it should be attributed, though 
not positively ascertained, may be fairly inferred from the most 
modern epoch of its contents, as well as approximately from the 
evidence of the associate tumulus, whose crypt equally seems to 
have escaped the hand of the spoiler, the eye of the curious, or 
the intrusion of the Hierarch.^ 

For the present, then, and until we can read and understand 
the Arian writing, which should illustrate the real history of 
these monuments, we must be content to refer the dates of the 


^ [The relics of Sakya Muni were early disturbed from their original resting- 
places, and the history of their travels is instructive on this point ; however, it is 
clear that before long the imagination of the votaries of the creed required to be 
satisfied by something more exciting than the external worship of the mound covering 
these sacred deposits ; hence, even before our era, we find monarchs admitted to a 
private view of the inmost contents, though, as thus told in the ‘ IMahawanso,’ the 
exhibition is of course attributed to miraculous intervention. Bhatikabliayo (Bha- 
tiko raja, 19 to 9, n.c) . . made offerings to the Mahathupo. (During the perform- 
ance of those ceremonies), he heard the chant of the piiesthood Iiymned in the relic 
receptacle (within the thupo) ; and vowing ‘ I will not rise till I have witnessed it,* 
he laid himself down, fasting, on the south-east side (of the dagoba). The theros, 
causing a passage to develope itself, conducted him to the relic receptacle," (p. 211). 
In Huen Thsang’s time, the practice of the annual exhibition of the relics seems to 
have been the recognised rule in certain countries. “ Dans cette nieme lune, d’apres 
les usages des ro\aumes de I’ouest on sort du Convent de V intelligence (Bodhmhara) 
les che-li {qarirn^) ‘rcliquc's’ du Bouddha. Les religieiix et les lai'ques des autres 
royaumes viennent cn fnule pour les voir et les adorer. Le maitre de la loi alia 
aussitot avee Ching-kiun (Djayasena) pour voirles ehe-li osseux de differentes grosseurs. 
. . . Uue multitude innombrablc de religieux ofirirent des parfums et des flours, 
eelebrorcnt Ics reliquos et ks adorerent. Apres quoi, on les rapporta dans la tonr 
{Sfoiipa) Julien ‘ Hiouen-Thsang," p. 216. And lastly, I may cite the adits dis- 
covered in some of the topes of Afghanistan by Mr. Masson, which, however, may 
oidinarily have been reserved for the pretended rather than the real exhibition of the 
tope relies. ^ In this te.pe [Gudara] I first met with the novel circumstance of a 
tunnel running fiom the centre towards the side ; I have since found it in two other 
instances (Xo. 4, Chaliarbagh, plate vi. and Kohwat in Wardak, p. 118). The 
object of those is not apparent, vet they mu^t have some meaning, I believe such 
passages are found in tbe Pyramiils of Egypt, and, what may be more to our purpose, 
in the Buddhist monument^ of Ceylon 
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lower deposits of the two ^laiiikyalii topes to some open periods 
not far removed from the Christian ora, and, prc'feroutially, 
before, rather than after, that epoeli. Tlie mixed and disoordant 
nuinismatie specimens associated in the deposits discovered 
higher up in the line of the centre of the larger topt',^ could atford 
no trustworthy data, unless it were to check the period of tlie 
latest exhibition and re-inhumation of whatever composed tlie 
leading object of veneration among the contents that were 
liable to bo added to at each inspection.- — E. T.] 


1 [ I regret that I have been una])h' to obtain an autlientie anti evaet drawing of 
the Manik\:ila tope. The only publi^liod representation of tlii^ ''tnieture i-. tt) In- 
found in Elpliiiif'tone’s ‘ Caubul,' (London, 1842); but tlie lithograph ih conft'sH d to 

have bet'll taken “from a ilrawiug made at Potiii.i tunii ‘‘ketehe'* inadt- liy 

different gentlemen t>n the day after ttur vi''it tt) Maiuut yaula. In -'Ut h i iieuni'»tanu'', 
minute ateuracy cannot be expected, but the general 'idea eoineotl }>y tlie tiraiiing 
is, I think, eorreet,” i. p. 108.] 

-[I eaniit)t allow thebc eursoiy references to tin- AVrdneoIogy of Topes tt» 
pass from uiidei my hand without phuiug on record mon- at large than IVinsip 
has done at p. 158, the earliest contribution tt) t.ur motleru kmovletltre of tin- sub- 
jeet, ill an Wt>unt t)f the di>ct)very of t^^o unis in tin- Mt iiuty of Pen.ues. by 
Jonathan Duncan, [who ft)rwards to 'tin- Ih ngal Asiatic So, i. ty at the same time] 
“a stone and a marble vessel, found tht- one vitlnii tht- otlitr, in .Ian 17td, by 
the people emploved by K.ibot) Jiuro’ut Siiiu- in tiiL’-Luni: bo -tone- trom tin -uljtii- 
ranet)Us niateiials of -oiiit i‘.\tf mive and am n iit imiMaa:- in tin Miinityt.t a t* niplt 
failed Saimuith, at the di-tam t ot jlmut tmii mil- - to tin m.rth\wrtl .0 tin pi.-, nt 
citv td Ileiiaie-. Ill tlm inn. nno-t ot tie -t .a-.- wl.n !i ’ a* .li-. • \''i. d .!tt i ,!,uo'mr 
to \hf depth ot ciirlitMU oi t iihit-. umh i tti. siula. .. u.n toumi a t. w tmiiian 

boiit-, that wtu* t.-mmirn d To tin Oamjt-. uni -onn th . a\. .1 ]h - ul-, yoM 1. t\,-. ,uid 
other ]eW) 1- td nt) v.tlm . Ininiiiy-tU imlunti Jo tt.n.iinh] tli.it thf boiiis 

found in tin -e luii- mu-t h. h.nu- t*. -oim* th. wm-lupp. i- of Bmldha.a -t t of Iinhaii 

heretit who, haiiiu; no ]e\ t K ma foi th. Cam.o-. u-* d to thp-'-it tin ii n mains in 

the earth, iiisteatl td' eommittina th. ni to thatrn.i. a sunius.- timr . nis -tnmdv 
cori.dmrated hy tin- . ii rurn-tane. of a st.ituTe ..r id-d of Jhnhilia hasiiitr iit'en founti in 
tlie saint'' pLice uiuh'r ground, ami ou tin' -.inu' o, ensiuu with the di-t toeri oi tin unis 
in (piestion," A<t<ttlc s \ , 182 , (L.mdoii Etlit. 17UU )— See turtlier rt marks, 

J AVillbrd, AAafic Ecuearehts^ x 181.] 



ART. IX.—FUETHER XOTES AXI) DRAWINGS 
OF BACTRIAX AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS. 


[On reailin^^ over tliis article pn^paratorv to republication, 
I have felt some cliffieiilty to tlu^ Ix'st method of adapting it 
to the advanced knowdedge exhihitc'd in Jh'iu-^ejj’s more recent 
essays, and equally '-ome rocu’ve in distigiiring it with frequent 
emendations incident to the pi’ogrt‘'-s since achieved by others 
in this department of research. At the same 

time I have been anxious to delay (ait ('ring on any general 
review of the subject, till I could concent rat(' siadi information 
as I have to impart under one lu'ading, wlien following up the 
thread of my author's latest and most niaturi' revision of the 
Jkictriaii alphabet under Art. XXL T hav(' therefore adopted 
the compromise of reproducing the paper in its original fonn, 
though in reduced hqje, unconmieiited upon and uncorrected in 
its text, except in so far as a2)p('ar('d absolutelv necessary 
for the proper exhibition of the coin legends, which have 
been reprinted literatim, with the latest accc'pted readings 
appended in Lomait t^qie and enclosed w'ithin the brackets I 
have throughout canployed to mark my own interpolations.* 
An inconvenhaice, inseparable trom this course, however, maybe 
felt fnjin my hav ing to remo\'e tlie plate of Alidiabets, together 
with the illustintive serii's of ty}M' characters, to their more 
suitable po.sitioii in coiiiu'ction with the concluding simimaiy 
towards the end of this voluimc 
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Tlie publisher of this work — in accordance with iny own 
fir>t impressions on the subject — had de>io'ned to illustratt^ 
its pages with Bactrian type, corresponding witli that originally 
employed by Prinsep. To this intent, a fount (supposed to 1 h‘ 
based \ipon Ih’insep’s models) was ])r<jcured from Vienna, but, 
on examination, was at once seen to be faulty in the forms of its 
characters, and deficient in most of the re(pli^ite simple letters 
and combinations. To coni^dete the alpluibet, and to supply the 
manifest deficiencies, would have occupied mucli tinu‘, and 
have led to a greatly enhanced outlay. It becam(% tlierefore, a 
question as to how far any actual necessity i‘xi>ted for the use 
of these t}q)es, and I myself, on re-consideration and more 
practical and definite understanding of the value of tliese fonns, 
and the object that existed for their insertion in the text, ha\'e 
come to the conclusion that it will be even bettm* without 
them. It is true, that, for those who would spell over ('acli 
medaPs legend by its counterpart trauM'ript in th(‘ body of tlie 
text, some gain might be anticipated from the employmc'ut of 
characters but little uiodiiied from the originaK; but, on tbe other 
hand, it is to he remarked that tbe (‘onqdete series of Baetrian 
coins presents us with many varietic^s and nioditu*ations of one 
and the same letter, and what might be valuable and an aid in 
one place, would l)e dc^trimental and obstructive in anotber. 
Add to this the A t'ry limited niunber of the entire range of 
titles, whi(‘h recair in mere mechanical repetition, and the fact 
that each king's name will have to be considered in detail under 
its separate orthogi'apby, and lienee, that both tlu-^c encjuirics 
might be inorq eft'ectually and compactly disposed of in onc‘ com- 
prehensive note, rather than he left to be developc'd in com- 
paratively isolated })ositions, amid the dc’taclied (*ommcnts on 
particular coins scattered at hazard under tlie various ex]>laua- 
tions of the plates in which they are severally figured. 

Prinsep's early papers, however meritorous in their fir^t pro- 
duction, and however interesting as a record of }u> progi’c>ss. 
were clearly superseded by his later and morc^ mature inve^ti- 
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gations; and, neces?^arily, even tliese very admirable researches 
have been improved iq^oii by the A^Titers of mark and extensive 
learning, wlio have revic^wed his occasi(^nal notes during the nine- 
teen years that have elapsed since the last of the suite was put to 
press. This is especially the case with the Bactrian section of 
Indian numismatics, which, as I have before remarkc'd, possessed 
an interest for the classic scholars of tlie wt‘>t, wliicli our pimely 
local coins obviously failed to seiaife. Hence it has been deter- 
mined to limit the exhibition of Bactrian type in this jiaper to 
simple letters or such limited combinations as the due exemplifi- 
cation of orthography may from time to time (hanand. — E. T.J 


Varioio caiW"^ havr |iit vciitt'd thi f 'intimiaiirr ut inv jnip(_‘iA‘it nolt'' on the 
numerous and hiuidy lurinu- cuins Yxlnch Ihoc pa-'-nl undn my Ti<*u, diiee I 

l:ot vrntured my ob'-crv.itioiw on the Kanuiko's ami Ivadijhisrs. ^''inup, as (. oimected 
with the ifaiiikyala tope. At ant of loi'-nro to attnnpt the einrraving of so many 
plates, and the desire to profit hy a taitloT i'nllr(_tionj of wiiuli I had ret eived notice 
from Shekh Karumat 'Ali, hut whicli ha- imt yt t n adud mo, re among the 
principal cau-es ui' my dilatoiirir-s .Soiiir little dehioucc, howc^d*, was aho due to 
many of inv suhsf'iibci-, -who complained th,a I wa- deliuin^- tin m Avitli rid corns. 
II aviinr iit Icncth found time to eiiLiTavr the lir-t plati - of inv piopo-t_(l -uie-, in 
elucidation of the principal m w coin- of Ip Co raid’-. Kaianiat ’Ali’-, . ud Geii. 
A eiitura - '■plendid di-c<Ai rif I i .iuiiot k fr.du tiom prittiiur on leioid the htthj I 
have to -ay regarding them , the lather a- wc mav -oun ^ \p. < t to lo ai from Paiis of 
the recr])tion Gen A’entura'- < olluetioii lia- m(‘f fiorii tln‘ of tlmt < it\, many of 

them >-0 (‘miiieiit in rhi- branch of in<piii \ iind we arc, on the oth. r hainl, expect- 
ing a fiC'h memoir from Air Alas-on, wdinli might antu ipatc -onu of tlu* di^(overies 
I w'ould fain claim for myself in this fair ami hie-hly intnesting game of lUiti.puirian 
re-eaieh. Little indeed ean I elaini as my own, save the labour of ela-sifying the 
coin-, a- the\ have come dowai at sueccs-ivr interval- — two oi three hundred from 
Karamat ’Ali, forwarded through Gapt. AAhule ; tlien many more from tlic late 
Or. Geraixl, brought dow'ii by Alohan Lai, who a-sisted him in ])rociiriiig them ; and 
la-tly, the lidi -poiL entruded by Gen AViitura to the Chev. Allard fur conveyance 
to Pari-. The eaietul examination ot the whole has brought to liijrht the names ot 
several prinec- unknown to hi-tory, and some few not included^^n the very cuiiou* 
and novd li-t of Air ALi-on, publidicd in vol. iii. of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
iiodety of Bengal’ It has al-o enabled me to appropriate to theii right owners 
many of the coin- ot Lieut, Bume.s and other (ollcetors, engraved in former plates: 
further, it ha- furni-lu d me a clue to the Bactiian form (if w e may -o call it) of the 
Pehlvi charactir, wliii h i- found on tlu> rcvei-e *.f many of these uun^, and lastly, 
it has laid open a pcitect link of eoTme( tioii in tween whatw'e have hitbei to called 
the Indo-Sc}tIii<* coin-, with eorrupted Greek insi riptions, and the Hindu coins 
attnlmteil with rca-onahle certainty to the Kanauj dynasties immediately anterior 
to tlie Muhammadan irruptioii'^ of the eleventh century. In a few more years we 
shall doubtlc-^ have the whole «eiie-, from the time of Alexander downwards, ftiUy 
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dr\el(tped. at pR->ciit, m thu^o ddai hcd nuti) c-, can (Apc-ct to do no inoic than 
ha/aid fresh, conjcc-tuio, ami ’wipe out fniim r erntiN .i'* we jaUanci*. 

There are hut fewv authors to us^ht u^ in our t.t>k, .uid tlie ])assage^ fioin them 
ha\e been <^0 otteii repeated, that it will be unma e>^ii\ ajjaiii t«> quote tlu'in Neitlier 
Bayer’s work nor De are in our hhiarw hut, I Iium to thank Prof. AVihoii for 

kindly sending me sketches, ni.ide ])y himself, of the l>a( tuau coins depn ted m the 
formei author, and m Sestini and N'lsciUiti, s, of whuh I am abh to lecognisc. 
Of individual fiieiids, who have fivoiiK d me with tluui aul in furnishing sj,e( imeiR 
and information, I cannot omit nu ntioiiiug (\ij)t Wade, Ih\ Swim c,- and l'<d. Stacy ^ 
the services of the latter numismatologRt will ht' moie fully ajqnei i.itt il when we 
c‘omc‘ to talk of Ilindu c<»iiR. In Bai triaii, tin* In hi is, of * ouise, ie^s opt n to collt ctois 
oil this side the Satlaj ; vc‘t nut a few' \i iv tine (‘oiiis ]i i\e Ihm n pit ked up, cweii 'within 
the limits so siic('(>^>.fully run over h\ C‘ol Tod Imnscdf. 

Tht' c'oins; of the two lirfd prinet s of Baitiia. hy name Tht odotu«, I. and TI, are 
vet unkiiow'ii ; pcihaps they ne\ei strut k mom y, hut weie eonti nt w ith rlie Siiian 
eurri'iiev them ])reialent - With Euthydemus Ingiiis mu colleetion -a jciindy Gieeian 
eoinage, hearing only Gnmk lUsi riptiojis, and, as far as lutlurto known, all of mIm'i. 
The coins of Demetrius aie nnue r.ire, hut e(juall\ lit.mtifui with thus,. <.f ibv j)ie- 
deees^or, and supposed father. Ilelioth's, tht‘ jniuet* intiodmtd on tlie aullutritv 
of Viseonti, will, I think, turn out to be tua ALOitiiot h >. Wall Menand. i h. gins tie 
svstem of native legends on the nwerse, whu h is follow i d up w itltout in(< rinisdon 
throughout the wdiole series to tlie haiiiarous Kadphists Sonu' <miy tif tlie tom' of 
Eueratides have* a Ihdilvi ligi ml, as w ill he la a aftt r t \pl.tiii.' I 

As the majority td the eoiiis ni»w t(» hi‘ lutrodai id h,i\> tIo s) natuf |i nth on tin* 
leverse, it will belter i liable ns to dt st i ihi- them it wi Itteinhc t \pLilnmg wliat we 
have been ahh' to make of tie* alpli ih“t ol rh’s laiij i ta* wiu<di, tiom as 

maiked diUeiem.e fiom otha typts ,u ti,, .ua.i i .. 1 i.om \< lauit .] tt* t< ini 

l>a( tiiaii-Pi lih i. 

Ml. Masson tii't [(ointt d mil, in a roll ,eloi, s.. d t" lo} Ir. thio'j_li ri.* hte Dr 
Gtnaid, th* V. hhi ;ii< li h ii .d !■ coal t- st.ael i •> tat' w- -ds MENANAPOT, 

AnOA\OAOTOT, EPMAIOT. BA5IAEn2, and :2.':THP02. ie n a 'Uppl\ (U t oiub 
tame into my own hands, suitii \- iitly h aedi to ]isusui tie luquiiv, I -ooii v*iuiiil the 
aeeuiaev of liR t.hs, ivation, found *-[0 s.iini' si.jii>, wah si'-ijt ’variation, t onsf.ualy to 
reeiir • ami e\tt ndi il the s,ins (,f w oi ds tiiiis aiitht ntit at* ti, to tin names oitwtDe 
kiui^s and to six tub's or epitlo ts It imiiiMli.ii. ly >11111 k me that if tin* genuine 
Gieek iianits weie faithfully c\})iesMd in the unknown eharaetiT, a due wmuld, 
throucrh them, he foimcd to uiira\f l the valiU' of a portion t»f tin- alpluilcet, w hieh 
might, in its turn, he aitpln d to tin translated tpithi ts and titles^ ami tims It ail to a 
know'letlge of tiic Limruage c‘mplo}«d. Imoin]Mtent as I t< It myx it !•> tliis investi- 
gation, it was too aedie tne not tc> had me to a hiinihie atTeinj't at u* xtlntion 

In plat*' \ii are e.mtaim d tlo' wlode ot ties, . m rt spomhiR- h gt mh, (in -•]: and 
Pehlvi, coUattd fiom a UTy mmunms collidion, and dt*im<l t*> hi ot suJfi. n nt 
autheiitieitv to be ussunu d as the d'lta of tliR in jiiii}. At thi ink oi 1 m unr thought 
tedious, I 'will piiM'Ced to (h'tail, httir by h tti r. the auTlmnty upon whith e.,t h 
member of the new ahdi.ibi t !> supportt tl 

1 Df Indian M.iiis, inv list of tlonoi- would hi 1 misiih j.i’ojc s%\rn. ],,it it wtmld 
be too like ostentation to < niiimi.ite tie m in this p].«'i‘. 

2 [ It will he setn that, sine*-’ this wms evritten, Rweial < -ans of iModotus huM been 

disco\(Ttd p. -tp] 
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(1) 9 a. Xo less than tom* namt"j, vi/., Apolludotus, Antimaehu’^, Antilakides 
and Azos, commence with the Greek alpha ^ which in all four cases is rtpre'-ontod by 
the Pehlvi character 9. To this, therefore, there can be no reasonable hesitation in 
ascribing the value of the initial or alif, although it will be -een presently that there 
is another a more confonnable with the ordinary Pehbi. It must be remarked that 
the present letter only occurs at the beginning of words. [ 9 = ^ 

(2) ^ e. Two names, Eimaies and Eucratides, begin with the and are 

found in the Pehlvi to have the initial ^ ; thi-, on consideration, maybe a variation of 
the initial vowel above given, to endue it with the sound of e. Another fonii of the 
same letter, 7i, occurs in one or two cas,es, expressing ii; hut the example> of these 
being too few to inspire cortaintv, I merely throw out the remark as a conjecture of 
analogy with the application of the initial alif of the Persian. [ y = IJ £>.] 

(3) *'p 0 . The next circunistanee of note is, that eviay word, ^\ithout any excep- 

tion, ends in the letter 'T, sometimes written 'P. The latter may perhap*^ be called 
the finished or capital character, beanng an analogy to the De’van&gari letter, which 
is completed by a stroke on the top, as this is by one below : iur we diall find that 
most of the other letters admit of the same addition. P, then, I ha\e supposed to 
represent the terminal H A of the Hebrew; or the short o-micron of the Greek, chiefly 
because I find it upon the later scries of coins bearing native words in Grei-k charac- 
ters, which I described in my last essay, p. 129; that every word there ended in o: 
and, as I then remarked, ISI. Burnouf explains that sound, in the Zend, to he the 
constant representative of the masculine nominative termination of the Sanskrit as^ 
or Greek The letter o never occurs in the middle of a word, as far at least as 

my experience proves. Some resemblance exists between it and the Zend o ; but no 
letter in the known Pehlvi alphabets can he compared with it. [P = ^ s,] 

(4) VJ or y m. Of this letter we have three examples ; one, initial, in 

two, medial, in Ennaiou and Antimacliou : there can he no doubt therefore of its 
being equivalent to although it differs essentially from all the recognised forms of 
this letter in the Pehlvi alphabets of sculptures and coins. It should be remarked, 
however, that, in the case of Mena}i(lrou^ it is aftected with a v(»wel maik, il/ ; which, 
for reasons afterwards to he brought forward, I suppose to be tlie sliort i or kasra. 
Sometimes a dot is seen under this letter, which may have the power of some other 
vowel, probably the short a. [ yj = IT w.] 

(5) ^ y, or y. This letter occui's in Azou, rA9, and in ErmaioUf pAui‘y : 

wherein it represents the sound of s and of y. It is analogous therefore to the 
Sanskrit which is pronounced both as j and y. The Greek and the Hebrew' have 
only the letter z for the former sound. Nothing like this letter is found in the other 
Pehlvi alphabets, in the same position. [ y\ = y.] 

(6) p> Of this, two examples are found ; one m ApoUodotou^ P'n£.Hh9; the 
other in Fhiloxemu^ P^'^*Hh> where it probably stands in lieu of the aspirated 

(7) C « Of this letter we find instances in Menandrou, PCCd; (.^^linano), and in 

the example of Fhiloxenou last cited. There are others less decided, and some un- 
certainty prevails, through the apparent substitution occasionally of an I for an n. 
The Pehlvi alphabet of sculptures has nearly the same form of «. [^ == «.] 

(8) Chaldaic, and its derivative alphabets, so 

* “ Dans les anciens manuscrits Zend, d final represente la syllabc Sancrite as ; 
comme en PaU et en Pracrit, .... I’d long se trouve d’ordinaire a la fin d’un mot.*' 
— Ob$. surla Gramm, de Bopp, par M. Eiig Burnouf, 
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miifli siniilitudc cxit>tij between the eharat'tei" repn Mutiny I, h, ond r, that it is 
sometimes diffiLiilt to di^ti^g’ui'>h them, r)n the earlier and more perfett edins before 
us, this difficulty i& mueli im-rea^ed by the ( ireuiustanee t)f the diies Lavin«r 1 h( n cut by 
Greek artUts, who were in ^ piubability ignorant of the Pelilvi tongue, and who 
theretore must have copied careles'^ly fiorii imperfect sample^ linni''hed by tluir native 
underlings. AVe have, in our own eo]>p(>r coinage', ‘•imilar and notornaia examples of 
the Xdgari character so badly executed that few even in the pre-ent <lay could certify 
the letb'rs intended. In the more rcc'ent eoins^ and in proportion as the Creek 
deteriorates, the Pehlvi improves; and our be>t (‘xam])h's aredtrived from the coins of 
the unknown AZ02. Guided by the^e, rather than bv the strict analogy of the 
Chaldaie, I would venture to appropriate to Z:; ^ and ^ \o d ; \ and (✓> to r. As 
far, however, as examples go, 'T or *1 seems to f>tand inditferently f(*r the two former, 
and for t likewdse I Thu?* in the two last s\llahles of Eucrntidint^ we find Tl^ • 

( . . tido .^) In the same of Apollodotou^ we have T'^L . . ami T'AT. (. . data .') In 
AntiJfdidou, ('P'^'h . .) tbe place of h is assunud by a letter different from any hitherto 
tound as such, and more like that wffiieh we have on slench'r grounds set down as an a, 
'll may be the k affected hv a vowel mark, or with an r, as it occurs also in ICucratidou. 
= ^ k ] 

It is only conventionally, tlierefore, that I ''hall in future receive 

(8) '-j for k (and perhaps g). /.] 

(9) p or > for d (sometimes mismed for t 

(10) p or for [ p = P] r ] 

The same confusion will he perceived in the uppermost of the Naksh-i Rustam 
inscriptions in Ker Porter’s ‘Travels,’ the mu>t faithful repre^eiitatum of those 
anthpiities which we possess. Alany reasons would indme me to suppose this 
alphabet to be the same as ours, the and ; are '•u nearly allied ; hut the m 

forlihE their uui<iii. 

(11) \ and i. Here again is a ]U‘rpb xing ('a^'C the latter ociupic" the place of 

/, in Apolhdoton^ Lgsiou^ Azili^oH^ Antilakidiju ’ but tlie fornu r eur-' in tbe word 
for ‘king ’ TU.H\k> pa^^im. It might be an /\ and the latter wordTHPAV-# 

/riahardo] but of this we shall liave to =:av moro :iuou at pre^tait, I am con-'traiiied to 
presc-ive hotli foinis uiuhr the head ('f /. [ ^ /, 'y^ — ^ /o] 

(12) (p f. Thi^ letter oeciii^ on no eoiii'' hut tho^e luaiing on the reverse tlie 
Greek ; us KadphKes, Pherros, c tc. It re^embh'^ rondderably tlio i omniun Pehhi 
form of jo, and is only seen on the latest groups of <oius, but it is «*ommon on tbe 
inscriptions of the cylinders found in the Topes by Chev A^( ntura and M. Tourt, aiul 
has there fr<-(|uentlv a foot-stmke, straight or curved, as in the y above noted. 

= ■ 

(13) Ot /?" AVhetbrr this letter, vvbieb appears only "ii the lat< r coins of our 
series in coiiuetUions yj t uinead, he a mis-shapen v.irioty of tin /, luid !<• "ay. It 
is precisely the p of tlie known Pehlvi, and if inverted, form" tlie tn of tin same 
alphabet. 

(14) 5 . This letter re^ts on slight foundation; nannlv, the penultimate of 

Azihsou It is, hf)wev'* r, vtiw ^i^nlar to the Arabicn-P» rdc-Pt bhi ,« on tlie 
Sassanian e'oins, given in tbe table of alpbabrts in T.ii bn ustnnS ‘Tnitanu n 
Paheographim Assmo-persien' ’ ] 

(lo) 4 and ^ u This Utter lias so -tiong a lit* ncss to the IT blew >* eo/. that I 
have been ti'mpted at once to assign it to the sound of broad a, without ,inv positive 
example in any of the Greek nanus of priu'^r^ to warrant it Tnd*<d, the /7o> being 
unknown in the Greek, it could not n.Uurally express any mcmlMr ot tint tlplnbct in 
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tlu' of Grtik piini'i ^, may aL‘c<amt fm* it-, ith^oiirc tlon', l»ut in the 

imtivo \V(»r(I'', it^ use is almost I'onstant, and it ticquently jinredes fonniinr the 
diphthong: «o prevalent in Zend v/ord’^. It U mort-over identiral in form with the 

a of the sculptured rdihi ins{‘riptions in Pci -in. Xoj|istan. c okui’s ot its lK\irinning 
a w<)rd. [ ^ ^ ] 

Several filler l'tr<‘is arc met ’with, fa whh h conntcrpaits in Greek cannot be so 
easily as•^ilrllc■d. Sonic s*.fin to be mere vsiriatioii'i of form ; but the knowledge of 
them will he esviontiul bcioic the writimr <'n the I'vlindta can be detijdi! red. 

(16) X seems to niminate woids, and may tin n-fore be Mpiivahut to On 

tlie coin, 'pi. xviii., 9, the combination ^ oceiiis, which ]*eavs a strong rc'^imiblance 
to the word as written in the oidinaiy form of Pehhi, but if the two 

languaires were exhibited on one coin, tlie distiuctiiai would have lieeii inou' maikod. 

-//-.] 

(17) £, in some ca'-cv, ^eem>, a b.i'lly wiitteii in otliers, it takes the place of 

n, as ill 'p^£d; unnut^o Tii some txamphs it w<aild be bc-t (xiilained as a vowel, 

as intlu' tir-t syllable of L>,,'rattdoff abu toiind wiitteii . □ *J* ^ 

both these forms approaf Ii that of the Pcblvl voweb e and ti, ' j 

(IS) Thi'^ If ttei may natnially be suppoccd to ]»f. ^ caimtion in writing of 
which I iia\e imagined to bf‘ tlie letter X, nv d, afbs ted witli tlie \oweI-maik t ; but 
s(t many examph may be shec\ii in wbiek tb(‘y if'prcMait t or ii, that perhaps both 
forms should be properly givem to that hatu'. [ = fH fi, and ^=Xfi2di] 

(19) Thi> letter < onstantly < n‘''ur'> on the Phn'ron coin>, and on them only. 
Tt niay be th“ inverted, but as th( t<aau P abo o((ius raiec fni the ( oins, and veiT 
frequently on tlie cylindeis, it can haidly be denied a distinct existence. I have no 
autliority for its value. 

(20) 5 This letter is found reja'Cseiitiu!,'' the Greek in , it has a 

consideiable likem^'-^ to tlu* rh of tlie common Pelilvl [$ = ^ Jeh ] 

(21) The curve at the lower end rif the s(>( und stroke of this h>ttcr alone 
distinsrui'-hes it from the }-•, nr/?, on the cylinders it gu mrtdlv lias tlie < urve the 
tad b there extended bchnv tin* line, and -oim-time^ h'opdl. [ XJ 7^0] 

(22) >, may be a variation .d the suj.pf.M-d v > ; f,r if may he the I atf('cted by a 

'owf 1-mark- it is a Cf.mnum letter on the cGindrrs. Sometimes the hook b 
introdueed on the opposite side of the ‘'tem, and this ftnni mav he a ditt'erent 
vowtl affection of the ^ nr I ['pi = ] 

(23^ •tv. Tills mark, which wears rather the look of an ornament, is fenmd on the 
coins having Hercules ff.r the reverse, and on them only. I shouhl not have included 
it among the letters, had it not so ( los{ ly resembled the Arabico-PcTsie form of <7, 
depicted in Lichtenstein's table. He there .states it to belong to the Sassanian coins, 
hut I have not n ‘marked it on any that I have examined, either in hooks or cabinets. 

[ phi - ] 

1,2 1) IS Thi. letter may be a vuuety of or it may be a dietinet letter. On the 
cylindi is it luis a tall stuike in the centre Kih ) ; taking the appearance of an inverted 
trident, I slmuld hnvt been im lined to pronounce it zi or 7V, had I not already 
appropriated A to this 'j^dlabic form. ['^=’51*] 

I need not ''Uy that all tlie jibo\e c\plan.itio]i> are open to correction; and I fully 
< \ptct that, before the end of the year, the learned members of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, who have n«ov before their ryes the coins whence most of iny data have been 
derived, wdth nil that I had ventured to guess upon them communicated by letter, 
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Avill have (hveloped the 'whole al[»habet ^vith an itceuravy ii»)t to he attained ex- 
cept throuLdi a pi’fnioiis knowledire of tlie am ient laiiLTung-j s of Parthia and 
Aiiana. 

The only tvps'v of the Pehhi ehai inter, whiih 'which we can iimtitutc a com- 
paimon of the aho\<‘ alphaht^t, arc tho'^e dcu’\ed from the impel fcctly-ilcci])hercd 
Coins of the S.^sanian dynasty ot Perdan monardi-'; and the iiisciiption^ on the 
sculptuic> at Xakdi-i Pamtani, Xakdi-i Bajah, and the Tak-i ho^tan Tin -sc arc 
attrihiitt d to the ‘^anio peiiod, on the cert.dn authoidty of the names of Bahak, liLs son 
Ardashir, and u'landson Shapur, found not only in the Pehlvi, lait aPo in the Orei'k 
y('rsi(ni. whieli firtnnatelv aca'oinpanii's >(uno of the iiisi liptioiis. The Baron de Sacy, 
to whose ‘iMomoiie^ sur les divers Antupiitcs de la Pi i>c,’ the learned world was in- 
dehtcal for the redoratioii of thoe valuahle moimnieiits of anthpiity, was only able to 
deal with oiie firm of the Pehb i, nameh, that situated lalow the Greek (see Kei Porter, 
ii , .552'! fu* the iimeriptiuns aie fo.iicrally tiilinuual : the veision above tlie Greek 
heino- nioie rude than the (UIut, and ha Mil o' a stiikin^ le^emhlanee to thi' Ghaldaio. 
Tver porter tunisi rihes one or tv>o poitioim of the upper iiiseiiptioii'- in llthrew ; and 
informs us that De Sai v always touud this character had the same ineaniinif as the 
Ifebivw, w'heii tiaimerihe.l letter fir litter. This author has li-iveii in ])1 xv., vol i. 
of his ‘Tiiivels/ a hue fae-siniile in the two lan-'mij^e^ of the Xakdi-i Bustam text, 
whiihhad not yrt heeii detipheied at the time of the puhliiation of hi, work. A 
considerable poition of the inemiiers nf our alphabet occur precDely in the li^dit hand 
version of this traiisi-ript , such as 9, U,- '1? A i h > 3 j *^1 etc. • but tor want of 

a perfect al[iltabet. or of a Boinaii veisiou et the in''eriptioii, no ionipaii''Oii can \et be 
made. The learned Li. htensteiii, in his di»>eit.itioii on the arrow-luaded character, 
has fiiriimhed a plate of all the \ariL'ties ot Pihhi and Zend, ns kno^vn in liis tinu', 
from the travids of Xiebuhr. etc. By way of exhihitin- the analo-ry whi.-li exi'^t'^ 
leuueeii tliosi* and our iiew eharaeter, I have eantuliv -et tie m in comparison, in 
pi xi P takimr Lieiiteiisteiu* s imperf •! t ali'liaiiet of he di d-nate- the Aralueo- 

Perde Zc'iul, as the oiilv nvaildde one oi this t\pe Tbe Pehhi inwiiptioii alphabci 
T have taken from Ker Porter’s i;u -dimf- ; end the Pehlvi of i oiiis, hom plates of 
coins HI Maixleii, Ker Puiter, IIyd« , etc , and fioiii actual i oiim , hut in most of 
the latter that I have n, the l- tn rs are -o vny indmtim tly ionm d, tliat it is tpiite 
impo^dlde to read them, and, iiakid, mo,t of th< aitempt^ hitherto made have failed 
to pass tlie comnioii tides die n nncs aie very o>i«cuie A retieetion here forces 
itself that, if the coin-' of the Sa-'-anian dynasty were s, Mllegihlo, we need not he 
surprised at ecj^nal or i^ieatf'V ditiieulties attendino: tbo-e of the Bactrian princes. 

In tin sixth (oluTiiU I haw inserted, at random, Muh of the letter*, on the 
cylinders, as approach in appcaiance to the coin typis. Xo reliance, however, must 
he placed on tUD allotatiou, until a leadin" has been effei tid of Mime porGon. ^ It is 
only intended to show that the cliaracteis of die cylinders and coins are identical in 

their nature. , - , i 

In the lu.t col'imn I liavc a.l.lv.l the Zend alpliab-t, a. r. .t.n-ed with to nmeli 
alnlity bv M Bnninuf It lias a few paints of atconiamc with the Telihi, but tbe 
-eiiina of it follow, ratlier the San-krit type; and the eon-tant ttpre-ion of ilio 


' OJonr As Soe. r.aiaal,' iv , IS:;'). I have superseded tbb plate by one 
more iiuitablo to the present staao of our kiiowkdsre of the snb,e.t lb...aia-iavin-. 
a- I have already intimated, will be iv-crved for the illustration ot Ait .\.\I Ibe 
plate numbered -xii. is, however, retained to maik it.s due po>ifion i.i iniscps 

list] 
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vowt‘1'5, loii^ and .''lu>rt, it e^'-'Cntially from the alpludict^ of bt’mitic 

orij^in.^ 

Haviiip; tluH coniplrtcd our ssurvoy of the oharactors found on tho Bactrian coins, 
and on the curious iiis(‘riptions c-Vti’actod from tlic Topes (^in which latter, ho'wcver, 
we niu-t expect to tind such deviations from ealijrraphy as a Tinitteii te^t naturally 
e\!iil)its), let us innv apply our umertain kiiowkilgo, witli circumspection, to the 
variou.'* names and titles on the coins thenisclves, and see how they may be read in 
Boman characters. 

Plate xii contains them all aiTan,£^c«l, — fir-'t, accoidin^ to the full inscriptions; 
secondly, with the ntinics and titles separated. From ^\hat has been said above, I 
would venture thus to express the names of the Gieek sovereigns in Koman letters. 

Apctllodutou, Ajffihfdado \ Antilakidou, AtikoUknrh] Antimachou, Atnnacho\ 
Azou, Ajo or Ayo\ Azilisou, Ajiliso\ Eucratidou, Ilukratido\ Erniaiou, Ennayo'y 
Mcaiandrou, Minaxo or 2[)fla/w\ Philoxenou, Talnfuto or Pah(kino\ Lysiou, 
Lisaio^ or Litato ? Xonuu, llalkh ^ Cnadpherrou, Pardo nanndo ? ~ 

It mu'«t be coufe»cd that many of these are hii,dily unsatisfact(»ry, r-specnilly the 
la^t three. The name of Kadphiscs is omitted, as beiniTf ^till more indi'-tiiirt. 

Turniii;^ now to the titles and e])ithets, it does not seem difficult to recoernise the 
same appellation for ‘ kin‘i;',’ and '■ king of kings,’ as is read c)n the sculptured inscrip- 
tions at Xak'=h-i Pustam, and on the Sassariian coins ; — malako and malnkoo-mnlako 
(for malakdn-malald). 'When another epithet is introiluccd, such as ‘ the great 
king of kings,’ it is found interpo«;cd between the words mnhikao and tnaJ(Ao, 
The same form of expression exists in the Hebrew, “linXT 

‘ rex maximua rex Aaayrice^ Every one will remark the close resemblance of this 
expression with our text ; as wtdl as of — the Pehlvi title of the 

Persian sculptures — with 'PJ.'TXU ; the terminations only being different, 

fts might he expected in a different dialect. But, if the language of our coins he 
Zend, the word mdel\ ‘ king,’ ''hoiihl not be expected in it ; c'^peeially w’hen we after- 
wards tind it replaced by rfto and rno nana roo, on the Kanerkos coins. It was 
this circumstance that ltd me to imagine the reading might be mnhardo\ bnt the 
combination mahordo-ta'iharo is inadmis>ible, and oveithro^^s the conjecture. 

Pa^s -sve no^^ to the next title of mo'^t common occurrence, V'n'n, or T'Tll 
SCTHPOS, ' the vSa\uour.* By our system, tHi.s mii'^t be rendererl either raknko^ 
Todako^ <ir radado. Xow the first of the'^c three forms is precisely what might be 
expected to be the Zend reading of the Sanskrit word , rakshaka^ ‘saviour,’ 

and tli.it lone i" a strong argument in favour of its adoption as the true reading of 
the term. 

The title, MErAAOY BASIAEnS, first, we are told, asuimed bvEucratides, belongs to 
so many of his succe'''OiN, that we have no difficulty in finding the exact version of the 
term in the Pehh i. Thci e arc, however, decidedly two readings of it ; one, 
the other the omission of the duplicated letter in the centre. The 

obvious rendering of thece two cxprcs.sioiis would be kdk-kdo and kdkdo. But I find 
in M. Bumoufs ‘ Commentaire,’ that the Zend word for ‘ great ’ is from the 
Sanskrit mahd^ to which our t^^rm ha> no resemblance whatever. It has most simi- 

* [ In lieu of eompliciiting the plate with this alphabet, I propose to insert here- 
after (Art XXL) a rype series of the Zend and such other Oriental Alphabets as 
may be calculated to throw light upon the special question of Bactrian pahrography.J 

^ [ As these have been, in many instances, rectified by Prinsep himself, I refer the 
reader to his latest paper on the suhjfct Art, XXT ] 
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' to the Tartar appellation khdldn, (‘oiiimon to monardi^ of Rietrin in later 
; and it may not be unroa>on<ible to assume thi'> readinir, until one more 
,sil)le is di^covered At lir^t I ^va^ melmod to read it rn-rao^ in eoiijueti<m with 
preei'diii^ word ninhardo^ on the strenirth. of the expre'•^ion Ik fore alhidf-d to, of 
• nnyxo rao, on the Kauerko< eoiii'i; hut in no example lu\e I found the lir.st letter 
replaced by co. The collocation of the hateis i-?, ag-ain, cxattly 'Similar to those of 
e Hebrew rahreh<(^ ‘nuiximus’; but for tliis nauUiu,^ we must suppO'?<> 

to be a wliieh is contradicted by all other exainph s. 

For ANIKHTOT, ‘ tln^ uneoin^iiered,’ we fiml the terms apntilo, ami apnfdako^ 
id fur NlKH'4>OPOT, ‘the eompu-t-beanny,’ ojahlo or ajaludn . of neither of 
ese can I attempt a solutitm, and the cxtimplcs bmng few, we cannot be very 
rtain of their curreetno'js 

The inscription cut on the silver disc found in tlic casket of the ^faniky^la 
5pe, L'^i-] (tig. 2(5,) maybe read 'pAi'lfAi Jumaro kauadoko-, the second 

Drd, without any ycjt great straining, might be conceived to be th*‘ nathe mode of 
riting Kanerko ; and if this interpretation be allowed, we may indeed look upon 
is tope as the monument of that munan-h. 

The writing on the brass cylinder itself (fig. 20 5 of the same plate), which was, 
)ni my ignorance, inverted in the engraving, seems to con^i^st of Ilactro-Pehhi 
aracters, "which, reiidoretl in Roman letters, would be kad . . maUipo, f»r kamana 
\pako, the purport of which I must Rave uninterpivtcd : nor will I endeavour to 
restal the ingenuity of others by any crude attempt to convert into Roman letters 
e longer inscriptions given by Mr. Masson, from the Jalalabad cylinder [\i ], and 
' M Court, from the stone slab of another Manikyala tope (Jour. As. Soc. Ren? , 
h iii., pi. xxxiii.) I have already remarked that this latter inscription con- 
ins, very legibly, in the second line, the word malnkdo, identical with the royal 
Bio-uation so common upon the coins. 

It R now time to turn our attention to the coins themselves, whence our data for 
e eonstrmtion of the Bactro-Rchlvi alphabet have been derued. Of thes<- I ne. d 
little more than furnidi a few notes of irfcrence to the accompan^mig six i^lat. s 
which I have broimht down the series of selected specimens from Ruthvdcraua to 
idaphes Choranos,°a name so nearly aUied to Kadphiscs, that the latter maybe 
Iked upon as its patronymic; while the title that follows it coincides 

closely with what has been alrca<ly described as existing on the rao n/o 
oup (p* 13l), that it would seem to form the link of connection bi'twecn them and 
coins which bear rehlvi legends on the reverse. 


COiyS MMTH GREEK IXSCRIPTION.S ONLY. 

Euthvdemus of Magnesia, who compiered Tlieodotu- 11 , b c 220, eom- 
mces our present scries of liis coinage 1 now pn>se^- a medal in .-ih er, proem cd 
Mohan LhU for Hr Gerard, near Kabul. It superior in exMutioii to tin fine 
m taken home by Lieut. Burnos. The exterior surfate ut a d.irk-grey. like th.U 
chloride of silver. 

Ecthydemus 
(pi. xiii.) 

Fiw I Silver tetradraohma, weight 2I0 grs. 

Ob'verse.— ILalofthekinginhighrehet. . 

Reverse -Hercules with hL dub, seated on rlomR; in.Tiptim., BAZIAEHS 
'TAHMOT 
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Fi*? 2 A lioniitli'ai Imia of Drnu'tuu-', ''ilvri’, in tin- Vnituia colU'i tioii ; a very 
bfuntitiil "iinilar to one (Itjactod in 

Obverse — Ilt'iolof tlio 'kinic, nitii In-hnot diaptal liko nn olepliaut'-' ^kin ami tusks. 

PtivEusn. — IK'i’culos standing*: iiisniption, BA:siAEn5 AHMHTPIOT. 

Air \ nro{ LT-'i. 

Fig. 3 A vilvor ooin of Agatlioclt-s, in tin* Vmtara Otdloction. 

Obverse. — A avoU evefutod head, with tU..* ro^al tilh t * >hort curly hair. 

Reverse. — J upitr-r standing, holding a sthall tknialo figure. Inning apparently a 
flambeau in either hand . on the sides, BASIAEHS ArA0OKAEOT5, v.ith a peculiar 
monogram. 

The general appearance of the head, and of the figure on tin reverse, resemble 
the unique com of Helioeb'S which i\Ir. AVilsun has sketched for me from Visconti’s 
work. Should there have been any indistinctness in the fust two letters of the 
name of that coin, we may find reason to erase Ildioeles from the Bactrian monarchy, 
and to suhstitutc Agathoel(‘S, of ■s\hom iMr, Ala^son has already mad- * known to us 
ten very peculiar copper ccdii'', As Soc. Btng , ui., pi. ix fig, 17.) The 

inscription in Pehhi (r) on the reverse of those coins proven that tiuy belong to a 
IJactrian prince, ami are not to be a^v-nbed to Alexandei'> general c»f the same name, 
wlio is nowhere asserted to liave as'>umcd the regal puwi r The name is common 
enough. It was in revenge for a grievous iuiult olfiied to his family by one 
Aguthocles, prefect of the provinces b( yond the Eiiphrati'i, under Antiochus Theos, 
(b c 250,) that the Scythian Ar-^acea was roused to Lstabli>h indepmident dominion 
in Parthia The same party may ha^e followed the example of assuming the title of 
king in some province of Bactru. That the coin doe-; not belong to Agatliocles of 
S 3 'racuse I can now assert with confidence, having iKK're me the mo^t beautiful 
plates of the coins of that sovereign, (whose name i- aiwir’^ wiitteii in the Doric 
genitive Aarjfhoc^tos, or A'jafhoch:to-<) m tlie ‘ X > .Ksnmtiquf ' now under 

puhlication at I'aris. 


3 d VYr>. 

Flu. 4 Hue ('f two copper coiii^ of Mayus, i^oi, > Ahiyu^) in the Ventura 
eullectiim. 

Obverse. — Head of an elephant, with proboscis elevated ; a b dl banging round 
the neck. 

ItrvEiisE. — The Caduceii's of 3rcreary, on the subs of which the words, BA5IAE- 
n2 MATOT, and a monogram coinpo.ved of the letters M and I. 

This is an entin ly new name, nor can it be read a.s a Greek word in its present 
shape, although the charactois are perfectly di-tinct on tlie coin, and the style of 
engraving corresponds with the early and pure* Greek types. There is no IVhlvi 
inscription, Fnuld the third letter he read as a ynmma, the name M A TOT might 
denote the union of the ofliee of chief priest of the 3Iagi with that of king, and the 
elephant’s In ud, found on the coins of Alcnander and of Demetrius, might enable us 
to appropriate the present medal to one or the other of these princes. 

EuCR.S.TIDE'S 

Fig^ o to 10. Goins of Eucratidc'; the Great. 

Fig. 5 Asd ver tetradrachnm, badly c-xecuted. (Ventura.) 

OiivniNr. — Iliad of the king, helmeted. 

Reverse. —Two Bactrian horsemen, (or Castor and Pollux,) with wings on their 
shoulders, and lances, the two first letters of the legend corrupt, PV2IAEil2 
MEFAAOT ETKPATAOT; monogram, M. 

Fig. 0. .V beautiful didraclima, of the ^ame prince. (3'enturu.} 
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Oiivna^ir. — A neat liead, without huluu't; haii’ bound with lUht 
Rfvliisi . — 'Jh\o lin I million : in-mption, BASlAEflS ETKPATIi2kOT. 

I'iir. 7 A very well ]>reM'rvpd copper coin of the banie prince, presented to mo by 
Capt. Wrule, 

Fi^^. 8, 9, and 10. — Thrrt* copper square coins of the same prinro, upon the 
reverse of which is seen, fur the first time, tiie introduetioii <d' a Fehlvi legend. 
Several of the sanu* eoiiis are depiited in Mr. iMassiui’s paper; tin y all agree in 
having the inscription on tl tree sidts only of the s([uart> ; the platen will Aiew the 
variation to whi(di the letters of the name are liable; in lioman ehaiaetiis they may 
be rendered mtuithut Jeakuo vulratido, [Maharajasu Fukratidasad] 

Tlie history of Eiieratides is too well known to require repetition Inn-.- Jlayer 
fixes his asecut to tin' Factrian throne in the year 181 n, c lie was a contemporary 
of 3Iithridate5 1. of Parthia, who asAAod him in repelling Demetrius, king of 
India, as he i^ termed, be}oud tbe fionti^'r, and finally driving him from Ins throne 
at the advanceil age of bevonty-cight \aars. Dii the division of the coinpiered empire, 
Jlithridates had the provinces between the Ilydaspes and Indus asigned to him ; and 
Eucratides, all the remainder, east and buuth, of his Indian pos^evsions —‘all India' 
is the term Ubcd, but it is uncertain to what limit houthward tliis evpression should 
apply. 

It has not yet been riauarkcd by those who arc curious m reconciling the names 
of Indi.an legend and Grecian history, that the names Eucratides and A ikrunifiditja 
bear a < lose resemblance both in sound and in signification : while the epoch and the 
scene of their nuirtial exploits are ncaily identical. The Hindu aecomitv of ^ ikra- 

maditya are not to be found in the regular Pauriinic hi'^tories, but only in beparate 

legends, such as the ‘ Vikrama-Ghnritra' and others, mentioned by AVilford, (A^. Ih ~ 
ix. U7,) all teeming with confuAon, eonti.ulictions, and abbunlitio in an imuMial 
degree. The genealogical tables of the solar and lunar lim.s eoiitam no vueh naim , 
neither dots it occur among the few notices of emhas'^ics to and from India to S^iia 
and Rome, in the aiithois of the wcA.'^ Eucratides* empir > was >0 ext. uded and 
matured that he assumed the title of jSao-iAee? ' this tie* penuful coin, 

fig. fi, w'as douhtlchs btnn k in fore his expeilitioii'- : tho-?*' With tin- ainud licao. aiiw 
the addition of ‘the ineat,’ after lih ntuu. .lud it i-< ivmarkahlc tlut the luu i 
only have a Pehlvi legend on the reverse, b. iug iiitcmh d fiw an uh.tinu p. rhaps in 
his more southein pioviiices. or imitating ui tui- n sp, < t the corns of Ahmunh-r^, 
whtise reign in India had been so glouoiib. If the date a’^igm d b\ Ba\tr it i , 
to Eucratides’ death, he thought to o far removal from the comment c ment ot the 
bumvat era of Vikramaditya (db n.c.) it may be argued that, as Euaatidcs i. 
acknowledged to be the la^t but one ot the regular Bactriaii kings, all thi nt w nann b 
recently discant-rcd, AgathoAes, Mayus, riiiloxc-iius, Aiitiimuhus, ttc —must him 
their places bt fore biin in the list, which may ea.Mly bring dowu hm date evt u u 

century. . n c i 

Tbe analogy between the Baetrian and the Indian heroes is, it must In- <‘onf. -cd, 
of very slender tc-xtuiv, just enough to be ha/arded Ub u mere -p< <-ulation, w hi. h 
more skilful antiquarians may indulge their ingenuity m impro4iiig or torn ♦miiinL. 


* [ Tlio insertion of the secoml title in the I’chlvi legenJ sti ms .o i rr.no nn-~ ] 

■ See ‘.rour. As. Soe Ben?.’, vol, ii„ 109, and JIauneeN Modmi llin- 
dostan,’ i , 98. . . 

3 The embassy of ‘Ponis’ to Aujustus must have hen imm. di..t. ly almr 
Vilcramuditya. It is stated that hh letteis were wnttm in th<' < .p * k 'h.in.or im 
f>eythians were then pressing the country 
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11, 12, 13. Three small &i1\ht coins, insf’rtt d in this plate, because their 
inscriptions aic entirely Greek, though they have nn t.thcT prt>tt n^ion to he coun^^^^ 
with Bactilan ccins. The appearance of tlie lieah-diess in the third is rather 
Arsachlan, but the names and titles are altogether novel and curious. I have selected 
the three most legible among sevei\il coins in my possession. The first two are of 
Mohan LalS, the third of Karamat GVli’s, collection. The name of KHAOS 
is altogether unknown. 

The heads on the obverse of all the.se coins srem to belong to diiierent persons; 
the standing warrior on the reversi^is alike in all, and the inscription on the ^o first 

KLlJaOT MAKAP PAH0POY. On the third coin, the titles differ, and 

are illegible, but the name Kill A. ... is the same. 

Mexandeu. 

(pi. xiv.) 

Although Menander is well-known to have preceded Eucratides in date, I have 
preferred separating his coins from tlie genuine Baetrian group, and classifying them 
with those of Api)llodotiis, Antilakides, etc., as a dUtiiict series, on account of the 
essential dilfcreiice in their style of execution. Their native legends, also, seem to 
denote a different locality. Menanfler, before he came to the throne of Bactria 
proper, had, it is supposed, formed an independent dominion in the more southern 
provinces on the Indus, This may be the reason of the deviation from the Syrian 
type of coin, so remarkably preserved by the earlier sovereigns of Bactria. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. One silver and two copper coins of Menander, 

Fig. 1. A silver hemidrachma, weighing 37 grains, (one from KaiAmat ’Ali; a 
duplicate from Gerard,) differing from those depicted in Masson’s plates, and from 
Swiney’s coin described in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ voL ii., p. 406. [p. 46.] 

Obverse. — H ead facing the left: on the margin, BA^IAEfl^ SilTHPOS MENAN- 
APOY : a kind of sceptre, or crook, lying on the shoulder. 

Reverse. — M inerva with Jupiter's thunderbolt, facing the right ; Rchlvi legend, 
nuiUkdo rakako minano, and monogram (see ‘Jour. A;^ Soc. Bengal,' vol. iii.p- 164.) 
[MahJrajasa Traelataisa Menadrasa ] 

Fig. 2 has already been drawn and dcscribeel by ^lasson, vol ii. 

Fig. 3 differs from Masson's fig. 1, in the figure of the Yietory on the revere. 
(Karamat GUi ) 

ApOLLODOXrS. 

Figs, 4, 5. Two silver coins of Apollodotus, both in the Ventura cabinet ; of the 
first the number is considerable ; the latter is new, and of very beautiful execution. 

Fig. 4 has .already been described from Swiney’s coin in ‘Jour, As. Soc, Beng.’ 
vol. ii., p. 406. The legend on the obverse is here quite distinct BASIAEHS 
2nTHP02 KAI ^IA0nATOPO2 AnOAAOAOTOY. The Fehlvi inscription on the 
reverse, however, has no addition for the words ^ral (piXoiraropos^ being simply 
[Mfiharajasa Tradatasa Apahadata'^a ] 

Fig -5 h<is on the nbver'*e, the Indian elephant, with a monogram, and the usual 
title; and on the n verse, a Biahmani bull, ^\ith the same Pehlvi legend. 

Fig. 6 i" a (‘opper coin in Swiiiey’s eolleeti(*n, the precise fellow to that described 
by Tod, in the ‘ Traii'.n tioiis of the Rtwal Asiatic Society.’ 

Figs. 7 and 8 are two from among several square copper coins brought dotsTi by 
Mohan LhI They an ne.nlv the sjune as the (oin in Burncs’ collection (‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Beiigvd,’ vfd. li. pi xi [ii ] Hg 7,) which, I then suppos*.d to be a Menander, 
but which I am now able to rt eognive by its Pehlvi legend. The examples on these 
coin^. are dedsiM- nf the ortliography of r,yknlo = SHTHPOS. 

Amilakides 

Figs. 0. 10, 11, are throe selected quadrangular coiiiN of Antilakidc>, from six in 
the Ventura cMilleetion The name w.i'^ first made kmavn bv !Mn'j,on, wlio supposes 
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fiom the beard" are not huwevi'i >0 flear on tiie "peeimcri" hetorc U"), that 

thi^ prince and tlu' next, AT2I02, helon^^ to a sepaiato dynasty lie ddeets th(‘ 
conical emblem of the reverse on one com of Eucratidcs. I have not, however, found 
any of the sort. Uno description will seivo for all. 

Obverse. — Head of the suvereig'n, ^^itll the legend, BA2IAEn2 NIKH4»OPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOY. 

Keverse. — 'Two plumes waving over two conical caps, (or ^bec-hives). Mono- 
gram below, 7^2, and Peldvi malakdo ajaladu atihhuh, : atikn- 

likado [Maharajasa jayadliarasa Antialikidasa.] 


Lysivs. 

Fig. 12. A copper quadrangular coin of Ly^ius, similar to two in Ma.'sson’s 
scries of Ausius : the first letter is clearly an I in Greek, and this reading is con- 
firmed by the I^chlvl rfi. The monograms are tlic same as the last coin. 

Obverse —Head of the king, with the legend, BA2lAEn2 ANIKHTOT AT2IOY. 

Reverse. — An elephant, with a monogram 7^ 2, anti the rehlvi inscription, 
mnlakdo lisato. [M&h&.rajasa Apadihatasa Lisika^a or asa -] 

(pi. XT.) 

I have designed in this plate, from the Ventura collection, several very interesting 
coins, of new names and features, for which no locality can as yet bt* assignctl. As 
almost all of them bear Pehlvi inscriptions, they are evidently Bactrian , but to 
admit them into the regular series of that dynasty, would greatly extend the 
catalogue of its princes. They rather bear out the fact of there having been several 
petty independent dynasties, like that at Xysa, for which ^lasson endeavours to set 
apart some of the coins to be presently mentioned. 

Fig. 1. A fine silver coin of Philoxenus, in the Ventura collection. Tliis name 
was borne by one of Alexander's generals, to whom Cilicia, \\(>st of the Euphrates, 
was assigned, in the division of his conquests. The coin, therefore, cannot belong to 
him, though his title of ‘ unconquered ’ would argue his power and warlike 
propensity. 

Obverse. — Head of the prince, in a helmet similar to that ol Eucratides : legend, 
BA2IAEn2 ANIKHTOT 4>IAOHENOT. 

Reveu.se. — The prince on horseback; monogram formed of two \ s. legend in 
Pehlvi, [Maharajasa Apadihatasa Pilasinasa.] 

Fig. 2. A square copper coin of the same prince, nearly allied to those of the 
last plate. 

Obverse. — A female figure holding the cornucopia. Greek legend, and mono- 
gram as before. 

Reverse. — The Brahmani bull, with the same Pehlvi legend, and the letter as 
a monogram. 

A>'TIMACIIUS. 

Fig. 3. A small silver coin of Antimachus, also a new prince. ITie r hararter of 
the horseman connects it with the preceding , the portrait of the prince is wanting, 
nor can I find any record of his name preserved. 

Obverse. — Victory or Fame : legend, BA2IAEn2 NIKH^^OPOT ANTIMAXOT 

Reverse. — Horseman, and Pehlvi inscription [ Mubfirajiisa Jaj kdliarasa 

Aatimakhasa ] • , r i 1 1 . 

Fig. 4. A copper coin recognised to belong to Antimachus, from the Ichui 
name. (Ventura.) 

Nonus. 

Fig. o. A silver coin of Nonus, in the same style as tin* last, and without 
portrait. (Ventura.) 

Obverse. — Horseman, with couched lance , scarf round the neck, part of the 
legend virible, BA2lAEn2 NHNOT. [ONfiNOT.] 

Revek.ne. — Soldier holding a "pear . mine in Pehlvi, [Spalhara'^a 
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Fi,u: 10. A square copper coin of the same prince, in which his title of fx^yaKov 
is apparent. The style of the copper coinage, compared \Mth the Mlver, in all the 
aho\e, connects them with the Menander and Apo]lod(lt^l^ group. [This is also a 
com of Vonone^andSpallmrts. Obv. BASIAEHS BASIAE^N MEPAAOT ONflNOT. 
liEv, . . Dhamika^a Spalhara-a.] 

VNCEliTAlX XAMF>. 

Fig. 6. The same as Ma-^onV Xo. 44. The name i^ not vi^ihle in the Greek, 
and if restored from the Pehlvi, whi* h quite di>tiu( t, it is unintelligible, Ulitizou : 
the titles arc of a paramount so\. i i^n th(> Greek It tters corrupted. 

Obvekse —The king hohhiig a sceptre, BA^IAEUJIS BAiSIAELiJN MErAAOT. 
[PnAAIPI20T ] 

Kkverse — Jupiter seated iu his rhair. [Mahuraja-'a IMahatakasa Spalirisasa,] 

Fig" 7,8 The grandiioqiieut tith‘5 in thc?e aie the same as the last, and both, 
pel haps, on that account, should be e]a""fd with the Azos scries, in the next two 
plates, which has invariably the title ‘great king of king-,.’ ^ 

Fig. 9. ThG square copper coin has the precise .^tyle ot Xonus and the -^ilisos 
device 

OpyrKsE. — A horseman with couHlo'd lance, h tters viviltle of the legend, 
BASIAEHS NIKATOPOT AAEA4>OPOT ^ [:5nAATPIO^ AIKAIOT AAEA-fOT TOY 
BA2IAEn2 ] 

Reveuse. — A seated figure, probably Iltu’cnles, I’eiilvi legend, though sharply 
cut, not unintelligible. [Spalhaia puti.Va Djiamia"a Spalauaiiama-'a.] 

Fig. 11. Tile title, ‘ king of kinu’s ’ is also visible on this coin, with the emblem 
of an elephant on the obverse 4 ‘ ■ king, seated on a cuueli, is plaeeel on the 
revcisp. Xo ii.itGe legmid is tra.- [Major Cunuinui am Ini'i a eoiii of this tyjie 

with the legend, BA^lAEn^ BA^IAEHN MErAa\OT MATOV. RiVEiis,:: iLnjadirdj 
Mahutn 'ia Mfujasa . j 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, belong to a series of fsid fjtitcrts the tvvo first are of the 

Ventura collection, the third from iMassoifis plates Tlie head tills the obverse, 
while the title, in corrupt Greek, surrounds a well tcxei uti d horse ou the le verse. It 
is pnfijable that all the ‘liorsf ’ euiii'* belong to one h»eality • Bactna wa.s famous for its- 
fine br< ed of this imble animal ; but he is rally icprt'-r.nti d mounted 1)V a warrior. 
This coin, and Xo. 8, are the only ones oiiGvliK'h h,. appear" naked. The extended 
arm of the prime on the obvci'e is a point of agueanent vvith the eommon coin, 
fig. 2d of pi xvii. 

Azos. 

(pi. xvi., XV li } 

AVe now come to a series of coins exceedingly numerous, and of various device, 
bearing the name of a prince altogether unknown to history. It was from a coin 
presented by Mohan Lai, (Gerard’s compagnon-dt-voiiarjc,) to Mr. Grant, that I first 
recognised the name of this sovereign, many of whose coins had passed through my 
hands befoie in Burncs’ collection, and iu Ma." son’s plates, wdtiiout presenting a 
legend sufficiently distim t to be deeyphered Gtn Venturi’s celleetion also possessed 
many very distinct coins of Azos, and his name, either in Greek or iu Pehlvi, was 
then traceil through a series of coins that had been given to other monarehs. 

The title of Azos i." abvays BASIAEnS BASIAEXIN MEPAAOT AZOT : in Pehlvi, 
mnhildo I all do )iniULlu ojr,^ or tnjo, [Maharajasa Rajarajasa or Rajadhirajasa 
Mahatasa Ayasa.] The name' is generally set upiight under the device both in 
Greek and Pcdilvi; bi^t an oeeasion;tl exception occurs, as in fig. 12, where it runs 

^ [Xo. 7. is proved, by a more perfi et coin in Major Cunningham’s unpublished 
plate \. fig. 14, to b» long to Mayus. The same authority confirnik the attribution of 
Xo 8 to Azos, pi. xii 12,J 
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continuously with the rest of the marginal legend. None of the coins of Azos bear 
his head, nor in geneial liave they his effigy, unless the seated figure in figs 12 and 
13 represent him, is probably the ea^^e, seated on a cushioned throrn', with a sceptre 
on hia lap. The mode of aitting, it should be remaiked, la entirely oriental, and the 
animals depicted are such as belong peculiaily to the Ea-.t— t!ie elephant, the 
Brahmanl bull, the lion, and the Ba( triaii camel. The eypheia or symboE on the 
reverse of these coins seem evidi iitly cornpoundtHi of Pelihi letters, on the same 
principle as those of the rutire genuine Greek coiiia, fiom Ori'i'k httei^; they may 
probably denote date-, but it will re(|uire much labour to C’-tabli-h thi- point, and the 
same symbol appearing on coins of very diilerent devices, as on fig'' 2 and 11, ratlnr 
militates again-t the >uppositioii. 

It is a peculiaiity of the coinngc of thi- period, that tlie [ne( * ' v re of a vt'iy 
tlebased metal, washed over with Mlver somewhat in the manner of tin of tin- 

Koman emperor, Gallii niis, and hi'^ bueceshor';, and denominated ‘billion’ by uumis- 
inatologists. Is it po—ible that the scardty of silver to whieh tin* oia>in of tlii> 
species of coin has been attributed in the AVe>t, had extciuleii even to India.^ if so, it 
will fix tlu^ date to the latter half of the third ceiitaiy. At any rate, it is fair to 
suppose that the system w.ts copied from the Eornan euin-, to whieh many otln'r 
circumstances of imitation may be traced; among tlic-e, tlie soldier trampling hi- 
van(iuished foe in fig 14 ; and the radiated heat of fig 2o, the coin without a naiim, 
which is connteteel with the rc'Jt of the 'Series by the' e'fpn-tiian reverse, seems an 
imitation of the railiatul ciown of the Eomaii emiperois ot tlie same peiiod 

Ifiite x\i figs. 1, ‘2, 3. Throe coins of Azo':, Inning, on tlie ol>vrr-r, a Brabmani 
bull, and on the n versc, a panther or lion, llie mouogiams on all thn e ehtier 
legend^ in Greek and Behlvl a- aboye^ d^seribed. 

" Eig< 4, d On the-e the bull i- plaeod with the Behhi on the n ver-*, while a 
well-formed elephant o > npi. s the phue (rf honour on the obv» ise 
» Eig^. 6, 7, tS In t' s '’■* ; l;ne of tin elrpliaiit is taken by a But trial! ( am* 1 
of two\unips’. Xo ntian* i- \i-ible (Ui any, but the Bdilvi w'ord i*- plain on Xo. 
anel their geueial appearanec allows ns to ila-- them with the lor* joing coins ot 


Azos, , . 

Fig. 9. IB n a Iioin. man, with eoiielu d >p. ar, in a stpiarc or fraim , o- eiipu - tb. 
obverse, and the bull again the reverse . the word Jz >i> i- elBtim t on both -idt‘s._ llie 
device and attitudi of the hoiseman wuU be seen tt» link this su'b - with the coins ot 
Xonos, Azilios, and others, that are as yet nameless. 

Figs, 10, 11. A figure seated on a chair, holding a coiiiiie’opia, mark- the ob\Lise 
of this variety; w'hile on the icver-'^e, we pere* ive a Hercules f*r ^Itiiur} It was 
from rig. 11, (a coin presented hy Me)han Eal to Hr. firant,j that I hrst discoM-r* »! 
the name AZOT, afterwards tiaci'ablc em so many *>thtis 

Figs. 12, 13, The obverse of this variety atfoids impt»rtant mformatioii m tin 
attitiule of the seatt el prince. It plainly proves him to be orb ntal. ^ 

The SI arf on the erect figure of the rever-e is also pi cuhar. ^ 1 liis i mn acconH 

with one depicted in the iManikvala plate, vol iii. pk xxm. -• 

Plate xvii., fig. 14 is one of six coins in the \ eiitura ealiinet yf the same typ.-. 
The soldier trampling on a prostrate foe betitkeiis some vb ter}. Jhe female figure 
on the reverse, enveloped in flowers, seemed to point to some iinthulogieal nn t.irnor- 
phosis. The name and titles are distinct. ,, , , , i ^ ? ■ 

Fio-s. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, are all closely allu d, while tin y -ene to . ^phim 
figs, if, 12, and’lo, in the plate of Buriies’ coins, (‘ Jour As. Soe. !!• ng , ii , ]) Jl B; 

and figs. 30, 31, 32, 33, 45, of Ma''Son’s fourth lyol. lu. ol x ih.} ..r. foi 

the most part of copper, plated, or billbm, and, in eou-cipieiit » . wi pn -* i\ mI . the 

single IVhlvi letters 9,1, T inonogntin.-, {ie.-ub . tin 

usual compounds. On 21 and 22 are the first indications of a tiu-utar.^ 

Fig. 22. This copper coin is the last on whi.h the nann* ’ .\/o- ocenrs and 
although quite distiiut in the Pchhi, it is corrupt and illegibb in lUi Hreck. lln 
device IS similar to the pnreding, with th*. exception of a muious eucu.ir nioiiog^rain. 
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^Nhich will be found also on the coins of Kadaphes In reuftcr. IMassun s tig, 47, is 
the same coin. 

Eig. 23, A very deeply-cut coin, commences a new serief;, in which the form of 
the Greek letters is materially changed. The legend is now BACIArVC BAt'IAzUlN, 
riuTHP MEFAP, without the insertion of any iianif ; * and the monogram is the one 
freipuntiv dcstribcd as the ‘key’ symbol, or 'the tiuh nt with a liiig below it 

In P'ehlvi, the tirst poi’ti('»n cona-sponds \sith the Gieek; the conclusion is, 
unfortunatelv', not visible. The letter appears on the held of the revei nc, which 
bears the portrait of a priest, extendinsr his hand over a small fire-altar 

Figs. 24 and 25 maybe safely called vaiieties of the above, still retaining the 
Pehlvi on the reverse. A counteipart of fig, 24 will be found in fig. 15 of Burnes’ 
collection. 

Fig 26. This is hv far the most common (‘oiu discovered in the Panjah and 
Afghanistan. Bags -full have been sent down in excellent preservation, and yet 
nothing can he eli<‘ited from them. The present specimen is engraved from a coin 
in Col. Stacy's cabinet, found in Maiwa; but the same coin has been engraved in 
the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol xvii ; in Burnes’ collection, fig. 13; also, 10 of pi. 
xiv , in the same volume : and in ^lasMon’s si ries, 26, 27, 28. It was the first coin 
found in India on which Greek characters were discovered or noticc'd. The ‘trident’ 
monogram connects it with the foregoing scries ; but it is impossible to say to whom 
they both belong. I have placed tlicm next to Azos, from the similarity of the 
horseman. They are all copper coins, of high relief, and generally in good pre- 
servation. 

AziLisrs. 

Figs. 27, 28. Were it not that the name <if these two coins is distinctly AZIAISOT 
in the Greek, and [Ayilishasa] in the Peldvi, they might have been classed in the 
preceding group, e'^pecially with fig. 9. The bull of fig 28 is .surmounted by two 
monograms, like those of the Lysius coins. It is so far singular, that while the name 
of the prinec Azilisus seems compounded of the two names Azos and Lysius, the 
obverse and reverse of his coins should be counterparts of theirs. The name itself 
is quite new, and we can only venture to assign his pobition in proximity to his 
prototype, Azos. 

IlnRM.Tirs. 

(pi. xviii.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. One silver and three copper coins of Ilormmus, selected from a 
considerable number, in order to de\elop the whole circle of marginal inscription, 
seldom complete on a singL> '^petimen. The des(Tiption of one will serve for all, 
since, contrary to usage, the imprcs''ion on the silver and copper is precisely alike. 

Fig 1 A silver coin in the Gerard collection. 

Obveksf. — The king’s head with simple diadem; legend, in corrupted Greek, 
BA2IAEn5 SHTHPZS ETMAICV. 

Reverse — Jupiter seated ; his right hand extended, Pehlvi legend, malakdo 
rakako Et uiayo. [Maharajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa.] 

Ma^-'on supposes Hemneus I. to have reigned at Xysa {^hod. Jalalabml,) because 
c»ne of the topes opened in tliat neighhoiuhood contained several of his coins ; they 
have, however, been found in equal abundance in the Panjab, and it ’null he safer in 
the p^e^ent paucity of our knowledge to adhere to the general term ‘ Bactrian,’ 
without attempting to subdivitle the Greek dominion into the separate states of which 
it probably couahted throughout the whole period of their rule. 

UxADPHERRUS. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8. Four coins of the prince made known to us by Masson under the 
name of ‘ Cnadpherrus.’ They arc numerous, of rude fabric, and more clear on the 
Pehlvi than the Greek side. The device on all is the same, namely : 

' attributed tlu" Hfries to -i prince whom he named ‘ Sotciragas.’ 
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Obverse. — A bearded bead with diadem: inscription, as made out from the 
combined specimens, BACIAEnc CUJTHP05 VNA:3^£rrzV : in some, .tbe titles 
are in the nominative case. 

Reverse. — A 'winged figure of Victory, bolding out a chaplet or bow . Peblvi 
inscription, [!Mbhbrajasa Godopbarasa (here Godaphanisa .^) Tradatasa.] which may be 
rendered, in roman charm*ters, malaJedo fareto mnado ; or the last word may be for 
(ru)T 7 }pos. If (p be yj and co h, we might convert the word, letter for letter, into phero ; 
making an >*. The first half of the name (VNAz or VNAA) seems to be omitted 
in the Pehlvi, unless nanado be intended for it ; hut then the title ‘Saviour* will 
he wanting. 

The only recorded name that at all approaches to this barbarous appellation is 
Phraotes or Phrahates, wRom Philostratus asserts to have reigned at Taxiles, south 
of the Indus, about the commencement of the Christian era. He was visited by 
Apollonius Tyanseus in his travels, who conversed with him in the Greek language. 
The execution of the coins before us does not well agree with the magnificence and 
elegance of Phraotes’ court, as described by Philostratus . ‘ the residence of dignified 
virtue and sublime philosophy ; * ^ but much allowance may be made for exaggeration. 
The Bactrian sway was already broken, and the country in a disturbed state. 
‘ Whether Parthian or Indian, Phraotes was tributary to the Southern Scythians, 
whom he gladly subsidized to defend him against the more savage Huns, who finally 
drove before them the Sevthians, who had seized upon the Bactrian kingdom.’ * 
Apollonius describes a magnificent temple of the Sun at Taxiles. The fact, frequently 
mentioned in history, of the native princes of India conversing and writing in 
Greek, is satisfactorily confirmed bv the discovery of the present coins bearing Greek 
legends with names evidently native. 

Pigs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. This veiy numerous group of copper coins is attributed 
by Masson to Ermaeus the Second, the first three letters of whose name certainly 
appear on some few specimens (as fig. 10) ; but his name is not to be found on the 
reverse in the Pehlvi, 'vfrhich is totally distinct from the preceding coins, and yet it 
is the same on all the specimens I have compared ; although great variety exists in 
the Greek legends, as if they had been copied at random from other coins. The 
device of all is the same. 

Obverse. — A head with curly hair, no beard ; in general, miserably engraved. 

For marginal inscription, tig 9 lias .... AEHS :5THPZ5 . • 2TAZ- 

Fig. 10, BA2IAE . . ETM . . . 

Fig. 11 : ... NO KAA4»ICHC : and fig. 12, BA2IAEn2 . . . -E^T. 

Reverse.— A spirited figure of Hercules, standiug with hU club, and lion-'kin 
cloak. Pehlvi inscription, as vrell as it can be made out from a careful examination 
of a great many specimens. [Dhamaphidasa KujulaKasasa Kushanyatugasa ] 

This text differs so entirely from all we have hitherto seen, that I cannot attempt 
to decypher it, nor even to distinguish the titles from the name. I have menly 
placed vj at the head, from a faint trace of the initial word malakdo, between the 
letters of which, other characters appear to be introduced. The decided trace (»f 
Kadphises’ name on several coins of the type, inclines me to place it at the lowc'^t 
station in the present series, as a link with the series, already fully describ* d, of that 
Indo-Scythic sovereign: and it will be remarked that the letter or s\nibol ^ is 
visible on the bull and raja coins of this prince also, indeed tlo-ir whole P<hhi 
inscription much resembles, if it does not coincide entinly, with the prf'-Mit 
examples. 

K.VDArHES, 

Figs. 14, 15, 16. If anything were wanting, however, to conn.'ct tlie twolin<s 




^ Maurice's ^Modern i., 152. 


- ThifJ, i , 1 12. 
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these coins would supply the gap. One of them was presented by Lieut. Bnrnes to 
the Society, and was mistaken for the horseman coin previously described. The name 
was more fully made out from six coins of Ventura’s and three of Karamat ’All’s 
collections. The monogram agrees with one of the Azos series, fig. 22, as before 
remarked. 

Obverse. — A neatly engraved head with diadem and legend . . . . , KAAA^E2 
XOPANOT. 

Reverse. — Jupiter seated, left hand extended ; the ‘w'heel’ monogram, and legend 
in nearly the same characters as that of the preceding coins. [Khushanasa Yhn^a 
Kuyala Kaphasasa sachha dhani phidasa.] 

This coin will form an appropriate conclusion to my present notice, which, I 
believe, has embraced all the specimens properly attributable to the Bactrian group. 
The fire-altar on the next or Indo-Sc}i;hic coinage, forms a convenient mark of 
distinction, as well as the disuse of the Pehlvi character, which extends no further 
than to the first coinage of the series, namely, that of Kadphises, with the ‘bull’ 
reverse ; and is quite illegible there, while the Greek is comparatively distinct. This 
group has, however, been sufficiently described in my former papers. 


(Before closing my present notice, I must use my privilege of amending the 
theory I advanced upon one of the coins from the Manikyhla tope (vol. iii., pi. xxv., 
[vii.] fig. 6 , p. 441), a Sassanian coin bearing the distinct Sanskrit name oiSri Vdsu 
Deva. This being the patronymic of Krishna, I supposed the figure to represent 
that god, as the Indian substitute for Mithra or HAI02. The face, however, was 
that of an aged human being, and I think it may be more rationally accounted for as 
such, on the following grounds. 

Ferishta asserts that Basdeo had assumed the throne of Kanauj in the year 330, 
A.D. ; that Bahram, the Persian king, was at his court in disguise, and was recog- 
nised by the nobleman who had taken tribute to Persia ’from the Indian king. 
B^deo reigned eighty years, and one of his daughters was married to Bahram. Xow, 
under these circumstances, it is natural to suppose that the Sassaniau monarch, out of 
compliment, may have affixed his father-in-law’s portrait and name on some of his 
own coins ; and the strongest evidence is thus afforded both of the historical fact, and 
of the date of this individual coin of the Manikyala set.) 
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X.— ON THE CONNECTION OF YARIOES ANCIENT 
j HINDI; COINS WITH THE GRECIAN OR INDO- 
! SCYTHIC SERIES. 

. In the last article, I promised to bring forward demon- 
strations of the direct descent of the Hindu coins of 
Kanauj from what have been denominated the Indo- 
‘ Scythic series. In attempting to redeem my pledge, I 
am aware that I run counter to the opinions of those 
who maintain that Hindus practised the art of coinage, 
and had a distinct currency of their own, before the 
Greeks entered India ; ^ and especially of my friend Col. 
Stacy. To him my opposition might appear the more 
imgracious, since the weapons I am about to use are 
chiefly those he has himself so generously placed in my 
^ jiands ; but that I well know he is himself only anxious 
to develop the truth, and will support a cherished theory 
longer than it can be maintained, with plausibility at 
^ ast, if not wdth proof. 

I am not, however, about to contend that the 
Hindus had no indigenous cun*ency of the precious 
metals. On the contrary, I think evidence will be found 
j in the collection about to be described, that they circu- 
I lated small pieces of a given weight ; that stamps were 

I [Spo aiitp, ]> n3.] 

f 
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given to these, varying under different circumstances ; 
and that many of these earliest tokens exhibit several 
stamps consecutively impressed on the same piece, until 
at last the superposed impressions (not* those of a die, but 
rather of a punch) came to resemble the devices seen on 
the Indo-Scythic coins, in company with which they 
have been found buried in various places, particularly in 
Capt. Cautley’s Herculaneum, at Behat near Saharanpur. 

That from this period, in round terms, may be 
assumed the adoption of a die-derice, or of coined money 
properly so-called, by the Hindus, is all I would venture 
at present to uphold ; and in doing so, I will not again 
appeal to the assertions of Pausanias, quoted in Eobert- 
son’s ‘ Disquisition,’ that the Hindus had no coined money 
of their own ; nor to the silence of the Mahabharata and 
other ancient works on the subject ; but solely to the 
close family resemblance of four distinct classes of Hindu 
coins to what may be called their Bactrian prototypes, 
namely, those of Kanauj ; the later class of the Behat, 
or the Buddhist, group ; the coins of Saurashtra, found at 
Gujarat and Cachha ; and those which Col, 
Stacy has denominated Eajput coins, having the device 
of a horseman on one side, and a bull on the other. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the first of these 
classes, my tribute of obligation and pinise is due to 
Col. Stacy, for the persevering labour and true anti- 
quarian zeal, w^hich have alone enabled him to gather 
together such a ricli collection of this peculiar and rare * 
type, and for the disinterested readiness with w^hich he ' 
has placed them at my disposal, to select from and ^ 
publish at once, tlms depriving him, as it were, of the.. 
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first fruits of his enterprise and toil. It is true that, so 
far at least as regards the merit of discovery, his title 
will rather be confirmed than injured by early publicity; 
but the employment of another hand to illustrate his 
materials may do injustice to his own careful classifi- 
cation, and modify the opinions and deductions regarding 
the origin, connection, and antiquity of various groups, 
which he may have derived from a larger and more 
intimate study of the subject, and from the actual in- 
spection and handling of thousands of coins, that have 
been withheld from insertion in his select cabinet^ 

The home collector who, like myself, but receives 
contributions from others, may learn, from the superior 
fulness and novelty of many of the following plates, to 
appreciate the advantage of personal exertion over second- 
hand acquirement. In further proof of this, I could 
produce some of the letters now lying before me, received 
from Col. Stacy on his several coin excursions. Here he 
would be seen putting up with every inconvenience, 
enduriug the burning heats of May, or the cold of 
December, under trees or in common sarais in Central 
India ; digging in deserted ruins, or poring over the old 
stores of village money-changers, after having (the 
principal difficulty and art) won their confidence, some- 
times their interest, in the object of his pursuit: sparing 
neither money nor time to gain his end, and after a hard 
search and fatigue, sitting down, while his impressions 
were still warm and ^ivid, to commimicate the results of 
his day’s campaign. 


, ^ [ Col. Stacy’s collection, which I have had full opportunity of examining, con- 
tains no less than 373 of these punch-marked coins. — E T.] 
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Col. Stacy felt himself for a moment disheartened on 
beholding the treasures of Gen. Ventura and his followers: 
but although the character of the Bactrian relics neces- 
sarily eclipses all that can be expected from a Hindu 
source, whih? their prolific abundance astonishes the 
gleaner of Hindu relics, a moment's reflection should 
restore a fidl or even increased degree of satisfaction. 
Hindii liistoiy is even more in need of elucidation from 
coins than Bactrian. The two countries are in fact found 
to he interwoven in their history in a most curious 
manner, and must be studied together. The alphabetic 
characters, the sj^mbols, and most especially the ‘ link’ 
coins, (emphatically named so by Col. Stacy,) are fraught 
with information on this head, which can only be 
extracted by multiplying the specimens, and thus com- 
pleting the chain of evidence. It will be seen shortly, 
that several of the dynasties to which the coins belong 
have been identified through the names and legends they 
bear, and many new princes, hitherto unheard of, have 
been brought to light. Let not therefore Col. Stacy 
desert his line for one more engaging, but persevere in 
it as long as anything remains to be explored. 

I cannot resist in this place pointing out the line of 
search recommended by Col. Tod, (to whom is justly 
ascribed the paternity of this branch of numismatic 
study) in a note on the late Panjab discoveries published 
by him in the ^ Asiatic Journal ’ for May : 

“ Let not the anticpiary,” he waites, ‘^forget the old cities on the 
rust and west of the Jamna, in the desert, and in the Panjab, of which I 
have given lists, where his toil will be richly rewarded. I possess bags- 
tull of these Indogotic gentry I would suggest the 
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establishment of branch -committees of the Asiatic Society at several of 
the large stations, which vrould have a happy moral result in calling 
forth the latent talent of many a young officer in every branch of know- 
ledge within the scope of the Society. Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Ajmir, 
Jaipur, Kemiich, Mhow, Sagar, etc. are amongst the most eligible 
positions for this object. ... A topographical map, with explana- 
tions of ancient Delhi, is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest ; 
this I had nearly accomplished during the four months I resided 
amidst the tombs of that city.^’ ^ 

In thanking Col. Tod for his encouragement and 
advice, I must be allowed to differ altogether as to the 
means to be employed. Committees are cumbrous, 
spiritless, and inactive engines, for such an end ; when 
anything does appear to be effected by them, it is gene- 
rally the work of one member, whose energy is only 
diluted and enfeebled by the association. Give me rather 
the unity of design and quickness of execution of (I will 
not say an agent, as Col. Tod suggests, but of) an inde- 
pendent pui'sner of the object for its own sake,^ or for his 
own amusement and instruction. It is by such as these 
that all the good has hitherto been done ; the extension 
of patronage followed, rather than preceded or prompted, 
the great discoveries of last year in Kabul. 

The plates I have prepared to illustrate my subject 
have not been numbered in the most convenient order 
for the purpose ; but as it is a matter of indifference 


^ [ Such a plan is to be found in the ^ J ournal of the Archaeological Society of 
DihU,’ for January, 1853.] 

^ These I may say are already provided at more places than Col. Tod points out: 
Col. Stacy, at Chitor, UdayapUr, and now at DihU; Lieut. ConoUy, at JaipCir; 
Capt. Wade, at Ludiana; Capt. Cautley, at Sah^anpiir; Lieut. Cunningham, at 
Benhres; Col. Smith, at Patna; Mr. Tregear, at Jaunpdr ; and Dr. Swinoy (now in 
Calcutta), for many years a collector in Upper India. And for the eiterior line, 
Lieut. BurnevS, at the mouth of the Indus; Messrs. Ventura, Court, Masson, Karamat 
’All, and Mohan Lai, in the Panjhb ; besides whom I must not omit Messrs. H. C. 
Hamilton, Spiers, Edgeworth, Gubbins, Capt. Jenkins, and other friends who have 
occasionally sent rae coins dug up in their districts. 
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which line wc commence upon, it will he fair to give our 
first attention to plate xix., containing the so-long post- 
poned continuation of the Coins and Eelics dug up by 
Capt. Cautley at Eehat, and noticed in the proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society on the 14th January, 1835. 

The exhumation of this subterranean toAvn has not, 
perhaps, been followed up with so much vigour as it 
would have been, had not its discoverer’s attention been 
diverted to other antiquities of more overwhelming 
interest — the fossil inhabitants of a former world — before 
which the modem reliques of a couple of thousand years 
shrink into comparative insignificance. Perhaps, indeed, 
the notion of a city at the spot indicated by these 
remains should be modified. Prof. Wilson writes me, 
that he cannot suggest any ancient city of note so 
situated ; yet if it existed so late as the third or fourth 
ceutiuy of our era, it ought surely to be known. It may 
probably have been the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
which became deserted diming the persecutions of this 
sect, and was then gradually destroyed and buried by the 
shifting sands of the hill torrents. Some of the relics 
now to be noticed forcibly bear out this supposition. 

BEHAT GUOrP. 

(plate xix.) 

The upper half of this plate contains a continuation of 
the Eelics dug up at Behat by Capt. Cautley. 

rig, 1 is the object of principal interest, because it stamps the 
locality as decidedly Buddhist, and leaves us to infer that the coins are 
the same, althougli their deviucs liave nothing that can be positively 
asserted to be di>criTriinative of this sect. The figure represents two 
fragnu'iits of a circular ring of baked clay. In the inner circumference 
are carved or stamped a succession of small figures of Buddha seated, 
apparently twelve in number ; and, on the upper surface, a circular 
train of lizards. It is difficult to imagine the purpose to which it 
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jould have been applied. In some respects it may be compared to tbe 
lemi-circular sculpture near the ^o-troe at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, 
depicted in the third volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s ‘ Transac- 
ns ; but, in that, the ring of animals consists of elephants, horses, 
''rs, and bulls, alternately ^ ; four animals, ^vhich have a place in 
ie Bauddha mythology ; whereas I am not aware that the lizard is 
egarded in any degree of reverence by the Buddhists. 

Pig. 3. An old ring of copper. This, like the more ornamental 
•ing of plate iv,, may in some respects be looked upon as a Bauddha 
’elic ; for in its metal it accords well with an extract from the ' Bulva ’ 
II M. Csoma Xdrusi’s Analysis of the Tibetan Scriptures, containing 
Sakya’s injunctions that his priests should only wear seal-rings of 
he baser metals. “ Priests are prohibited from wearing rings, and 
tom having seal-rings of gold, silver, or precious stones ; but they may 
lave seals made of copper, brass, bell-metal, ivory, or horn. A man of 
he religious order must have on his seal or stamp a circle with two 
leer on opposite sides ; and below, the name of the founder of the 
T^ihara. A layman may have a full length figure, or a head, cut on 
is signet.’^ (Leaf 11, 12, vol. x. of the ^ Bulva*’) Asiatic Researches^ 

’X., 86. 

The circular devices of some of these coins (23 of 
lis plate, 31 and 32 of pi. xx.) may, perhaps, also 
a explained by the rule of this teacher — cited in the 
ame extract — that the priests should use no other 
npress than that of the circle ; and it is remarkable, 
hat the deer is the very animal found on the most 
rominent silver coins of the group, such as fig. 16 
f the present plate, and 48 of pi. xx. (see also p. 82). 

Fig. 4. A small image of baked clay, which seems more like a 
aything for children than an object of worship. 

Figs. 5 to 10 are varieties of the peculiar coins of the Behat series 
eady noticed in pi. iv. 

The characters in many are tolerably distinct, and 
3 clearly allied to, if not identical with, those of 


“At the foot of the steps to this second building, and let into the ground, is a 
f remarkable slab of hard blue granite : it is semi-circular, and sculptured in 
gs or bands of different ■widths. Some of tbe patterns are scrolls, equal in beauty 
any thing Grecian; one consists of tbe Hansa or Br&braana duck, bearing tbe 
3t of tbe Lotus in its bill ; and tbe most curious has figures of tbe elephant, the 
rse, tbe lion, and the co'w, which are repeated in tbe same order and sc^lptiued 
tb great spirit and accuracy of outline.” — Trans, of Hoy. As. Soc.^ iii., 467. 
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fig. 22, a true descendant of the Kanerkos series, as 
is slio\m in my Indo-Scytliic pi. xxi., figs. iC, 17. 
The emblems, also, on many, a bull and an elephant, 
may be imitations of the Azos coin. In fig. 7, the 
symbol is exactly a Chaitya, or Bauddha monument, 
as I had from the first supposed. 

The ^ tree ’ is also satisfactorily made out in fig. ] 5, 
and in many of the coins in the following plate. In 
fig. 23, it is seen at the side of a walking figure ; 
and above it, in a very perfect coin of the same type 
since sent to me by Lieut. Conolly, the sun shines, 
as it were, on the saint and his holy tree. 

The thi'ee most conspicuous letters on all of these 
coins are xax y dh y^ and it does not seem any great 
stretch of imagination to see in them a part of the 
word Ayodhya, the seat of one of the earliest Hindu 
djTiastics, and which was, at the commencement of 
Huddhism, almost as much the resort of its founder 
Sakya, as Eajgriha, the capital of Hagadha. Still, 
from the association of these coins with those of the 
Indo-bcythic djmasty, it would be hazardous to attri- 
bute to them any greater antiquity than the early 
part of the Christian ora. 

The metal of these coins is a mixture of tin and cop- 
per, which retains its figure well, and is white when cut. 

Fi-s. 11, 12, ^viU bo recognized as Indo-Scythic coins : being found 
along with the re<t, they serve to settle the point of antiquity. 

On tig. l:5 arc the letters pardjasa. [Subsequently cor- 
rected to ‘ Maharajasa.’] e u j 

U U ? '^r u’ more the Ldt alphabet, 

n O U ^ A « iiiapasati;. The same combination occurs in fi<-. 45 
otherwise so different a coin : on the reverse, the letters under the symbol 
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very much resemble the Pehlvi mahJedo [Maharajasa]. This 

silver coin is of if. Ventura’s collection. [Prinsep’s revised reading 
of this legend was ^ Amapatasutasa maharaja Kunarasa.’ — June, 1837.] 

[ These coins are probably the most important — in their 
strictly local bearing — of the entire range of the Numisma- 
tology of India, that her soil has preserved to reveal — ^unwit- 
tingly — to modern intelligence, the story of its ancient possessors. 
Our means of testing the precise combinations involved may 
indeed be defective ; but these silver pieces stand forth pro- 
minently, as offering intelligible specimens of a very com- 
prehensive class of cognate money of inferior execution ; and 
further, as linked, by identity of s\Tnbols, vrith a still more 
extended chain of the early and less developed mintages of 
proximate lands. They associate on their surfaces two dis- 
similar alphabets, and, as the ordinary sites of their discovery 
are confined within something like definite limits, they assist, 
imder the latter aspect, in narro^ving the debatable point 
of contact of the two forms of writing. That we are not 
yet able to fill up the various gaps in this wide circle of 
connections, — that we cannot discover the names they disclose, 
amid the defective materials of the written history of the 
country ; or, at the moment, fix an epoch or extemporize an 
empire for their issuer, — may perhaps savour more of cautious 
reserve than of deficiency of open data, or poverty of imagi- 
nation in their application. 

With all these drawbacks, however, the coins themselves 
well fulfil their secondary mission, and contribute direct infor- 
mation by a record of titles, designations, family relationships, 
and a parallel combination of phonetic signs representing 
antagonistic systems. Categorically, they exliibit the style and 
titles of ‘Raja’ and ‘Maharaja,’ the names of Kunanda and 
Amogha — who are shown to be brothers — and their opposing 
surfaces display nearly count erj)art legends, expressive of these 
details, the one couched in the Arian or Bactro-Pali letters 
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of Semitic derivation ; and the other s}Tnbolized in the local 
alphabet of India Proper of a t^'pe but little removed from 
the earliest Lat, or monumental character, that furnished the 
exemplar upon which have been based the various styles of 
Amting of so many Eastern nations. 

In regard to the places wherein these coins are chiefly 
found, I should, without hesitation, indicate the country in 
and around Behat as the most prolific in the reproduction of 
the special class of money, whether of silver or copper : the 
latter necessarily ofler the best evidence in regard to the ques- 
tion of their own locality, as being more common on the one 
part, and therefore calculated to indicate a more decisive 
average ; and, on the other, less liable than the more valuable 
silver money to be removed from the site of their primary 
circulation. Under this view, but without accepting Behat 
either as the centre or positive capital of the kingdom for 
whose currency they were designed to pro^ude, its boundaries 
might be conjectured as extending down the Doab of the 
Ganges and Jamna below Hastinapura, and westwards beyond 
the latter river to some extent along the foot of the Himalayas 
into the Panjab.^ 

I now proceed to insert the legends. 

Obverse : (Indian Pali.) 

TTsr: vnm 

Mahanfjnm rajnali Kimandasa Amoijha hhratam, 

Reverse : (Arian.) 

V? 

M(i/tar<{jasa raja K . . nddm Amoglia bhratisa, 

‘Of the great king, the king Kunanda, the brother of 
Amogha. ’ " 

* [ Mnjnr Cunningham ‘Speaks of them as “ coins, both of silver and copper, 
found ehu'tly between the Indus and the Jamna/’ Bhtlsa Topes^ p. 354. Mr. Bayle/s 
experience as a coin collector, like my own, would take their true site more to the 
eastward,] 

2 [See also Wilson, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pL xv., 23, p. 415; Cunningham, ‘Bhilsa 
Topes/ .355 ] 
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The legends, thus transcribed, are derived from three very 
perfect silver coins in the British Museum, aided by further 
specimens in my own possession, all of which were originally 
obtained from localities within the geographical limits above 
defined. The functions assigned to the several letters demand 
exact illustration, as not only is the coin engraved in pi. xix. 
defective in its epigraphs, but it is upon the test of the modi- 
fications of the style of writing alone, that any approximate 
estimate of date can be attempted. 

In regard to the obverse legend, I may commence by re- 
marking that the two examples of the and the ? which 
follow the first of these, assimilate to the t\"pe of their coun- 
terpart letters in the Junagarh Eock-iascription of AVestem 
India [XLP]* The outline of the varies in different speci- 
mens of the coinage ; in some examples, the character is formed 
by the single perpendicular down-stroke of early days, which 
retains its identity in most of the Gupta monumental inscrip- 
tions of Hindustan Proper,^ while on other pieces it is fashioned 
after the AVestem model, with the foot curve to the left [J] 
The ^^s are also subject to modifications of shape, at times 
appearing as the formal square-backed character of the AA'estern 
Caves [ E ], and at others exhibiting the similitude of a Greek 
S. The body of the ^ has occasionally the rounded foiTU of 
the AVestem t}q>e [ iJ ] so immediately derived from the Lat 
original ; while, in other instances, this sibilant is given with 
the square formation of more recent writings, though in no case 
can its period be much reduced on this latter groimd. The ^ 
in rdjnah is of its earliest square form [ ] , and the W equally 
follows the oldest knonm configuration of the representative of 
that sound [I]. The nasal — [coufsiccira) I have supplemented 
to the may possibly prove to be either a or a medial 
T ; in one specimen the sign is placed above the upper 
forward limb of the IIT, the major portion of it filing necessarily 


^ [ Allah ad, Kumuon, Bhit&ri, and "Eran ] 
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lost, from the fact of its touching the edge of the piece. In 
another example, again, the mark is projected oinvards in the 
line of wilting from the lower horizontal stroke of the intro- 
ductory W. The succeeding ^ is usually imperfectly formed ; 
in some cases, it a2)pears to carry with it an ajijiended W. The 
initial ill Amogha is of an early t^^ie, and generally imiform 
in its expression, except in the definition of the ‘ nail-heads ’ or 
nuifrcU of the period, which, at times, however, are altogether 
wanting. The [ X ] is, preferably, ^ [ X ]? but there are, 
occasionally, traces of an elongation of the mdtrd on the first 
down-stroke of the consonant, w^hich might justify the con- 
cession made to the probabilities of nomenclature. It will be 
seen that, though the Lat alphabet expressed the full or initial 
^ by [ -^ ] ; in combination, the vownl sign was divided and 
placed in separate portions on the tops of the two down-strokes 
of the consonant. The Sah inscription at Junagarh, on the 
other hand, inserted the vownl-mark, in composition, in its 
more natural position in the body of the covering letter [ X ]. 

The ^ [ UJ ], though stiff and square, is entitled to claim 
considerable antiquity; but the ^ departs notably from the 
more formal outline of the parent stock, though it does not 
directly accord with any of the more modern exam^jles we are 
able to cite. The cT is likewise inconsistently fashioned, appear- 
ing often as the most ancient rectangular character [ ], 

w'hile, in other instances, its lower strokes are curved, as in the 
Sail inscription [(*>]. 

The Arian waiting on the reverse varies less ob\iousty in 
the different N 2 )ecfmeus of these mintages, than the coimterpart 
legend on the ob^'erse. In some jnstances, however, the entire 
inex|)t'rience of the die-engravers in the use of this aljihabet is 
strikingly exemplified in the distortion of some of the characters, 
and the complete rever'^al of others. Thus the Arian ^ M ] 
is transfomted into a Pali ^ [ H ]• The ^ and the in like 
manner, wmuld have a 2 )peared as such when read from the die, 
but of course fail to render the requisite characters on the coin 
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produced by that die. The > ’s, again, are siiuply invortod, 
and will not indicate that letter, either on the negative or posi- 
tive surface. Further, in one case the Ariaii ^ in Kananda is 
represented by a palpable ^ of tlie fellow alphabet. However, 
as these coins are manifestly emanations from ditfcrent mints, 
it is not imiiatural that the Ariun phonetic system should be 
better understood in the one place than the other, especially on 
or near the boundary line, or point of early contact, of the tAVo 
alphabets.^ 

It remains to remark on the orthography of the name of 
Amogha. The mark beloAv the as in the parallel case 
in the other legend, may possibly be read as but on the 
single specimen that retains the compound in decent legibility, 
it partakes more of the nature of the doA\m- stroke Avliich consti- 
tutes the medial rather than the appearance of the simple dot, 
which shovdd express the W. It is also placed a little to the 
right, beloAV the ^T, instead of being located to the loft in the 
forward line of the uniting, as is usual unth the dot which 
serves to indicate the W. The ^ gh, corresponduig with the 
^ on the obverse, comes in opportunely to settle and determine 
the true Arian form of this letter of rare occurrence. 

With such a heterogeneous array of materials, it would of 
course be useless to pretend directly to identify the style of 
Pali writing on these coins with any one of the epochal repre- 
sentatives of that system, which palocographers have hitherto 
accepted unthout comment from Prinsep’s Chronological Table 
of Alphabets. I have pre\dously intimated, that I myself do 
not give in my adhesion to the finality of these data, and it 
anything were needed to prove the propriety ol my dissent, it 
would be contributed by the mixed and discordant charaettTs on 
the obverse of these coins, which, tested by simple instances ot 
literal forms, might be made to ascend to close proximity with 

^ [ I may note further, in upparont illui^tration of the more riirrciu y <>t tlu- 

Indian, as distinaniished fr»>m the Ikietriuii-Pfili, tliut the tormer ah»nc appenr^ on the 
copper coinage ] 
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the Lat alphabet of Asoka’s day, uv in the hands of others, who 
might equally subject tliein to tlie same incomplete and limited 
criterion, they might be reduced to a date but little anterior to 
the ride of the Guptas. In lilce manner, I am free to admit 
that any theory which should propose to coniine all progress in 
alphabetical development to exclusiA'ely local action, would 
similarly prove at fault under the ordeal supplied by these 
pieces. 

With all the above faiidy-statc^d unc^ertainty, I myself am 
disposed to attribute to the writing, and iuferentially to the 
coins, a very high antiquity. In the prc'^ent state of our 
knowledge, and vdthout much more of cautious sifting than 
time, opportunity, or ascertained facts admit of, it woidd be 
futile for me to enter into argimients to justify my impression ; 
but, on the evidence of the make and character of the coins 
themselves, I should claim for them a fabrication independent 
of Greek art,^ and from the general tenor of the evidence of 
the forms of letters, I should assume a not greatly retarded, 
though independently matured, departure from our earliest 
extant models of the Pali moinmiental inscriptions." 


’ [I ba>e tliio intcrence chiefly on the <-h,iracti r nuiI exmitinn of the coin dies; 
hut thire is nitue to ho said upon tlie Mihjeet, n.iniidv, th it iiiih we iix the 
i5:3UtMif these roins before the oceupation of Northern Iiulia h\ tlu* JJ.utiian Cfreeks, 
we shaii find a diflieulty in asdgning to their owueis anv ep'),’h that will not be too 
modern tor all the probabilities of the case. Apollodotii^, Menand* r, and hiA sue- 
c;essors, seem to have fully ebtahlished their sway o\er ami hevoud the section of 
‘ which I would limit the rule of the prineo" wflio put forth this money. 

Ihe^ eoins of tliese Greek monarchs are procurable as low down the Ganges as 
Benares. Mathura would almost seem to have been the seat of a Greek mint, if any 
CR'dit due to the abuiidanee and apparent uniformitv of type of tlie copper money 
ot the tirst-naraed king, found in and around that' aneieut eitv. Verv Utelv, an 
extenM\y hoard has been diwovererl near that place (.lour. As.' Soc. B^ng., iSol, 
p. ^>.>0,^ consisting oi j-ome hundreds of coins beaiiiig a succession of names with 
tvpes in V iriou, drgr. e. of debasement, but all imitated from the standard model of 
tie hemniiaejinias of Ntrato, -whose silver nionev approximates elo»t Iv to the style 
and labrie ot M.uamhrs eoiiugc, I myself, iii ulden da^s, secured nearly two 
hundred out ot u hud ;ryported at dOO and odd) of Greek hemidrae-limas, diseoyered 
during fiH ex(a\.ttioii ,.t a canal bed, near tSaharaupur, Tlmse were uiimixed with 
an) oitiun moiu), or e\en specimras of other local coinages ; and w'ere confined to 
nie mintages ot ^ome Jour or live Bactrian monarchs, Apollodotus, ^lenander, 
Jstrato, Anuinadius,— and, it I remember rightly, Antialkides.] 

tlsewhdc bad occasion to remark, in reference to the age and cur- 
re'ncY ot th. - i haraa-js. tliat Pnnscp has himself suggested tlie imiuiry as to hoiv 
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Fiu:. 17 peculiiir lor its multitude of syniboD, most of them 
known to ih by their or'ciirrciice on other coins. This specimen is 
also of the Ventura collection. FSee, further^ Vlriaiia Antiepm/ xv., 
28 to 31.] 

Fig. 18, a coin in Afr. Tregear’s po^>e^'^ion. Several of the same 
kind have been before introduced into my plates, hut hitherto the 
figure under the elephaut 1ms been supposed to be a prostrate elephant 
vampiished by the upper aiiimal. The niidliplieatioii of speeimeiis has 
at length shown us the true character of the doubtful part, and that it 
merely consists of two of the common symbols of the scries. 

But \VG must now turn to plate xx.j in which, 
thanks to Col. Stacy, I have been able to attempt a 
more methodical classification from his abundant supply 
of this Buddhist series of ooin^. 


STACA^'S EAFLIFST HlXIir COIVS. 

(pliite XX.) 

It is an indi'^putable axiom, that unstamped frag- 
ments of silver and gold of a fixed weight must have 
preceded the use of regular coin in those count! ies where 
civilization and commerce had induced the necessity ot 
some convenient representative of value. Tue anti- 
quarian, therofore, will liaA'e little hesitation in ascribing 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology 
to those small flattened bits of silver or other metal 
which arc occasionally discovered all over the country, 



outlines of the eliaraot*‘r»"of the rrick’iiui riptinn^, Up tn diis tinif . it b.i 
U'sual to con'.ider the old Tali writuiir a'' tlie ha^i'^ nt all Saudant apk-dM t'. we u(< il 
not contCNt thi'^ infermee, but wt may t’aiilv impure it wa- liavt rraOied the il;U> ot 
the use of that (haracter ill tlie i-poeh M^'-igiied t" tlu^ early I»umlhi''f^ iijy 

tions - The rfplv w'ouhl reason aMv he in the m gativi [Pnn'''P hiin'Ot, it wol 
he seen, aeee])ted a niaiuin of almut two emturie^ <4’ anteriov j.ikkjuiu, and tin 
ostiinate iiuglit he alnioA iiideHiiifelv extended]. ‘ Ihi- .v^«tern of writinu, in 
RUtficiemw for all puvpo''es of its own liiiguutie expre'"'nai, ina\ w»llha\< i Hutiiun 
for a lengthenial periotl unchanged, as tar as in^cri[)tion> iveie eom enti d, at ’’In ■'.uii' 
time that th(‘re mav have been a progresdve advanee in the enr''ive h.uid, ft whiOi 
^'e have no immediate leenrd " — ‘.Tour .V. Soe P.'ncr. . 'u et IS.ji 
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either quite smootlq or bearing only a few puncli-niarks 
on one or both sitks ; and generally having a corner cut 
otf, as may be conjeetiired, for the adjustment of their 
weights ilany instances of this type have been given 
in Col. ^[ackenzie’s collection (figs, 101 to 108 of AVil- 
son’s plates), v ho describes them as ^ of an irregular 
form, bearing ncr inscription, occasionally quite plain, 
and in any case having only a few indistinct and unin- 
telligible symbols : that of the Sun, or a star is most 
common ; and those of the ling am (?), the crescent, and 
tigures of animals may be traced.’ The Colonel’s speci- 
mens wei’c chielly procured in South India : others have 
been dug up in the Sunderbans : and many were found 
at Behat (tig. 14), 

But the few selected specimens in Col. Stacy’s 
collection, tigs. 25 — 29) yield more food for speculation 
than the nearly smooth pieces above alluded to. On all 
these we perceive the symbol of the Sun to be the 
taintc'-t ot those present: in two instances (figs. 28, 29) 
it is superposed by symbols which may be hence con- 
cluded to be more recent. These are, severally, the 
Chaitya, the tree, the Swastika, and the human figure ; 
besides which, in fig. 26, we have the elephant, the bull, 
and the peculiar symbols of figs. 34 — 37. They are all 
stamped on at random with punches, and may natuiully 
be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynasties 
authenticating their currency. 

In one only, fig. 30, docs there appear any approach 

* Thfir avorafiro wO;rht is tifty jruuiiN nr thn -amo a> the tnuh (=3 mdslias) 
of the anricnt Hinau metrolop-y Inarcd t!i.> ‘mint/ goes 

fai to pro^c that those are the \ery pieres fabrinatod for rirculation under that name. 
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to alphabetic characters, and here tlie letters resemble 
those of the Lats, or of the Caves in the West of India, 
the most ancient written form of the Sanskrit language. 

[ In furtlnn' illustration of the symbols impressed upon this 
crude money, I insert copies of some novel emblems that occur 
on a similar class of primitively- adjusted u^eights of silver in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. These sj^ecimens of 
the introductory phase of the money er^s art seem to have been 
derived from a ditferent section of the continent of India to 
those that have hitherto been presented to the public ; some of 
their deduces probably shadow forth the emblems of a sea- 
board kingdom ; but the varieties are otherwise interesting as 
showing that the system of this simply-formed currency was 
as wide - spread, as its products are proved to have been 
ample. 



With a view to test the authoritative i>sue-weiglit of ^ 

1 [ This is piohably the most tittin,!> place to insert a brief nut** on ancient Indicn 
wpighth for ^oLl and silvi'r, e()nd('n''td frcmi Colebrctoke’s paper <>n th* snhjMt in the 
‘Asiatic Ko'^earches/ The lowest division of the Ilindu ■^dicnu* i'^ the or 

defined ns a “very small mote which may be ciis((inr<l in a sun-b4am pass-in^ 
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puncli'iniirkcd pieces of silver, I have examined in detail the 
extended series of specimens in the British ^Museum, and selected 
for trial onlv those examples that appeared to be iin-abraded 

through a lattice: it is further doH^ribed by medical writers as comprising 30 
paramdnn or atoms.” 

8 trif.^arenu = 1 or ‘ minute poppT-''eerl.’ 

3 hksk't ^ 1 nijn sher-shapa, or ‘ black mustard-seed.* 

3 shfK~sh(rpfi = 1 gtitira frhey^ffhnpo^ or ‘ white mustard-seed. 

6 gitnta <iher~8hapn = 1 or ‘ middlo-^ized barIey-(’oni.* 

3 'f/nra = 1 knshtuda, or ‘seed of the ganja,* 

This la',! is the lowe^^t denomination in general use, and commonly known by the 
name of ratd^ fraftdd) which denotes the red seed, as Inshmda indicates the black 
spfd, of the creeper. The jewellers’ rati i.s rated as = ^ths. of a carat. The 

averaije, taken from the seeds themselves, according to Sir "W , -Jones, gives 1 grain 
and sloths. 

A rafftld is abo said to he equal to 4 grains of rice in the husk, and by others is 
stated to correspond with two large bailey-corns. Mr Colebrooke goes on to 
remark, Xotwithstanding this apparent uncertainty in the comparison of a seed of 
the ganjd to other productions of nature, the weight of a rrfktikd is well determined 
by practice, and is the common medium of comparison for other weights.” 

MT'ight«> of gold. 

5 I rhhnalis or raktikas = 1 mdi^ha. 

16 }nddifi8 = 1 karsha^ aksha tolaka^ or suverna, 

4 kfTmhas or suverna^ = 1 pala or mshka. 

10 pdht'i = 1 dharaha. 

Some authorities give o = 1 pnla, 

Weights of silver. 

2 ritkfikds = 1 madia. 

16 mdshas = 1 dharona or purana. 

10 dhnrftna^ 1 ^atamdna or 

A karsha, or SO raltikds. of copper b called a pona or kdrdia-pana. 

Four varieties of ymtdias arc also notieevl, three of -5, 4 and 16 rnkiikd-i respec- 
tively, and a fourth the mddn of silver) consisting of 2 mktikds. The author 
proceeds to note further modifications of these weights, which need not be cited in 
detail; but it i- important to mark the definition of the dhid)\ as the term will be 
foun'l to be employed in some of the ancient inscriptions refernxl to in the body of 
this i^ork. “ 108 aurernns or iohfkas of gold are said to constitute an urubhushana., 
pain., or dindrn ” . . . . 

“ Gopala Bhatta also states other weights, without mentioning by what classes 
they are used. I suspect an error in the statement, because it reduces the madia to a 
very low denomination, and I suppose it to be the jewellers’ weight. 

6 Tajik as {j'akiihds) = 1 ytuid^a^ hemn or vdnaka. 

4 mddias = 1 iankn^ saln^ or dharana. 

2 tanka-^ === I kainf 

2 konas == 1 lard a. 

Probably it should be rakfikds instead of rdjikds, which would nearly correspond 
with the weights subjoined, giving 24 rettikds for one dharana in both statements.^ 
It also corresponds with the Tables in the ‘ Ayin-i Akberi ’ (iii., 94.) where a tank of 
24 fixed at 10 barley-corns to the rHti., contains 240 barley-corns ; and a 

madia of 8 rctiis. at Tv barley-corn-- each, contain> 60 retfis ; consequently, 4 mddtas 
arc C(pial to one tanka as in the preceding table ; and 6 jewclhrs’ rettis are equal to 
8 double rrffi^ as used bv gohbmitbs. The same author (Gopftla Bhattu) observes 
that weights are tlms -.tated in astronomical books : 

2 large barb y-enrns ~ 1 scf d of the gnaja. 

% gutijdn 1 hall a 

8 bull as == 1 dharana. 

2 dharana^ = 1 alaka, 

1000 -= \dhi.tnla^' 
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and iiu-oxydized ; tlie result of the wcighment of ten such 
samples gives an average of 5*2 ’98 grains, the highest total 
being 54, the lowest 52 grains, — while four specimens out of the 
ten were exactly balanced at 53 grains. Of the circidar, or 
roimded'off specimens, the average was somewhat lower, but 
many of these equally came up to the 53 grains ; the metal of 
which they are composed is, however, clearly debased below the 
standard of their less advanced protot}q)es. 

Next pi’esents itself a series of sections of metal, which may 
either be of earlier or of later date than the above. They ap- 
pear more primitive in their crudity of make, but seem more 
definitively developed in their stamp. They take the shape of 
mere di\dsions of a bar of silver, inch, 

into lengths of something less than half-an-inch, and are occa- 
sionally rounded ofi:^ at the ends. Lnlike the cognate series, 
they are marked by a single stamp only, which occupies one 
superficies and represents two connected balls, terming probably 
such portion of the die, seen in No. 33, as their surfaces were 
broad enoTigh to receive the impress of. The best specimen of 
this somewhat rare class weighs 24*5 grains. 

And here I would notice a considerable advance in the art ot 
coining, and one that successfully illustrates the independent 
local progress, reminding us ot the parallel incused -square of 
many of the early Greek medals. In this instance, the square 
die is driven home upon one surluce so as to gi\ e tlie coin 
a concavo-convex form, while the opposite face remains blank. 

The tale of sheik, compared to weight of silver, k quoted follows from the 
*ZUavati:’ 

20 I'apardolas (shells, cowries) = 1 
4 kukinis = 1 kdMapana, or kariht/.a 

10 para"^ (=1 purana of shells) == 1 hhrrnuf of silver, 

16 khermos = 1 of Mlvcr. 

It may be inferred that one shell is valued at I raktihd ot copper ; one pana of sm Us 
at 1 pana of copper; and (H pana^ at one tolnka of silver, vvlin h is eijual m weight 
to one pana of copper. And it seems remarkal)le Uiat the comparative value of 
silver, copper, and shtlls, is nearly the .^ame at this time 

days of Bh&.&kara ,” — ^ Asiatic Rt^f^earchtsd ... i i • i 

‘ [ Though, in v.,mic instances, it would almost seem as it it had been designed to 
produce a crude d«'\ice on the convex siirtate. as is common in man\ ot the treek. 
ovumples ] 
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Tho NVinbol within the square has the appearance of a rude 
quatrefoil. These coins are, as far as I know, unpublished : I 
have never met with any in tlie entire course of my own some- 
what comi)rehonsive search after local antiquities, nor am I 
aware from what section of tlie country the examples I quote 
were obtained; they now form part of tlie late Lord Auckland’s 
collection in the British Museum. They are composed of silver 
considerably alloyed, and weigh from thirty-five up to forty-one 
grains. 

Idle other silver vark'ties of early date seem to be sufficiently 
illustrated by Prinsep’s text, so, without further interruption, 
I resume the sequel of his observations. 

From the above original seem to have descended two 
distinct families, of which one was produced by the 
hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. Of 
the latter — easily recognizable by the depth of relief ; the 
projecting keel on the margin, shewing where the 
moulds were united ; and the greater corrosion due to 
the softness of the cast metal; — we have various groups 
and sub-divisions, but most of them agree in bearing the 
Chaitya for their obverse ; sometimes — as in figs. 34, 35, 
3(i, 37 — with the addition of two smaller symbols, like 
the sign of Taurus reversed. 

On the I'everse, we have frequently a dog with a 
collar (and bell guarding a sword or ^flag-staff of 
victory,' ^jaffd-ilhwaja^^ j figs. 20, 21, 34, 35, 30. At 
otlier times an elephant (fig. 30); a bull (37), or the 
sacred-tree (15, 3S); and, in rarer eases, the device on 

’ [I Uko tliw opportunity of n frrring to rertain punch-marked ^rold roins in 
Fhiij>t'pS CoilfM tion in tlie iMu'ctim. Tht'«:c seem to be of a far more modem 

dat‘* tiian tlie «pr(iniens of the silver series they are impressed with punch dies, 
bearinjr devices of a mure recent character and execubon. and usimllv display a super- 
struck Icj^end consi^tinpr of four ihararters only partially intelligible. The locality 
of th'ur discovery is not noted; the weight'^ of the four specimens arc as follow' 
->7 •>, 0 ‘^ oS 3, and oS'.3 J 
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both sides is changed, as in 40, 41. Figs. 18, 42, and 
43, (in the latter of which the elephant might easily be 
mistaken for a Deva-nagari letter,) are of the cast 
species ; to which also belongs the multi-symbolic coin, 
fig. 18 of the last plate, and its fellows of former plates. 
The leaden coin, 49, is also cast, but it is probably a 
forgery from some copper original. 

[ Further examples and varieties of the general series of cast 
coins have since come to light, to which I refer here merely to 
exemplify how diversified both the t}^es and fabric of these 
early pieces were, and the time that, in consequence, nmst 
reasonably be conceded to have elapsed between the commence- 
ment and the termination of this system of coinage. e have 
no sufficient data for separating the locality of their issue from 
the ordinary field of the collateral mintage ot die-struck coins ; 
for, as far as can be inferred from the sites of discovery, they 
woidd almost appear to have been parallel improvements upon 
the primitive punch-marked weights of metal : that they pro- 
gressed in tlicar ovm independent development, may however be 
admitted, from the advanced character of the outward form, and 
the superior treatment of the devii-es, of the later specimens. 

As might be expected, they altogether fail to afford any 
proximate solution of the intent ioiial standard under which they 
were put forth, as the weights vary to a marked degree. AA ell- 
preserved examples of Xo. 37, now in the British Museum, 
range from 49 to (i4, 65, and 68 grains, while specimens of 
Xo. 34 vary from 64 to 74 grains. 

I do not propose at present to enter into any minutim 
in illustration of the various classes ot cast coins, but I would 
refer to a somewhat curious division of the manufacture, in the 
shape of coins cast in copper or bronze, with the one Mde left 
altogether blank. I infer that Xos, 36, 31, pi. xv,, ‘ Ariaiia 
Antiqiia, ’ are of this description, though Prof. Wilson doe< not 
notice the method of formation. 
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iro\\'(‘Vt‘r, r have a (‘uiii ol‘ 3lr. iiuylcyV now before me, 
wliieli leaves little doubt as to the process employed for its pro- 
diu-tion. Tlu‘se piec(‘s are furtlier iiiterostiiii'’, tlioui>‘li peri)lex- 

ill tlu‘ fact that, thou^'h so crude and normal in tlieir fabric, 
th(‘y exliibit h'^'tauls, in tlie old Lat character, of t^xccdlent 
exocuta.ai and some prt'tension. Tlie pie(‘e under reference bears 
the letters or ^^dtll the ‘ Taurus ' symbol 

iielow and a circle with a dot in the centre aliove the writing*. 
I inyseif have a coin of this class, the legend of which resjxinds, 
tliough unsat ifactorily to the modern Sanscrit letters 

Of the second branchy or die-striiek coins, we liave 
also so^'cral sub-divisions : I, The peculiar bronze-inetal 
( Ayodhya /y coins of Beliat in the last plate ; to which 
belongs 44, Avitli the ^ tree ’ symbol, and a sitting dog on 
tlie obverse. IL A group, (figs.45, 4(i, 47, [Itamndakim'] ) 
having a horse on one side, similar to Lieut. Conolly'S 
coin 1, pi. XXV. [vii.] of vol. iii. HI. The ^ stag ’ and 
Cliaitya coin, (figs. 10, 48; also, figs. 1, 2, and 0, of 
pi. xviii., and fig. 4, of pL xxv. [vii. J vol. iii.) : and, IV. 
iliose stpiare rude coins, first pointed out by Masson, 
liaviug an eh*[>Iiant on one side, and a lion (dog) on the 
other, with the characteristic Lhaitya svmhol: figs. 50 
and ol ol this kind, are frmn the Ventura collection. 

L[Mm mo>t ot the lattiT, or die-struck, species are 
portions ol iijseriptioii-' in the Lat character, as was first 
eh‘arly determined from Lieut. Conolly's coin [vii. fig. 1]. 
Ine letters, so W(4l defined on that tj’pe-coin, may be 
n‘ad ViduJn. vusti ; [f%cq^cf^j the second in the 

list tlien' giv(‘n was (*ouverted into ; the third 

into hut such renderings, having nothing, beyond 

tneir lH*ing real Sanskrit words, to reconiineud them, are 
ljardl\ admLsihle, In the Name manner, nothing can bo 
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made of the eonibination patama dasata of fig. 45 ; 
pamhit of 40 ; or ramaliata of 47 : the last coin is curious, 
from liaving an alligator or lizard symbol, similar to the 
sign on the porcelain xing from Behat (fig. 1.) 

In explanation of the absence of any of the titles of 
sovereignty in these legends, the quotation already cited 
from M. Csuina's Analysis of the ‘ Dulva ^ maybe again 
broil :^ht fonvard — that under the symbols of the ^ circle, 
deer,’ etc. the name of the founder of the vihara should 
be inscribed ; — ^indecd the whole of the above passage is 
singularly applicable to this group of coins ; and, in con- 
junction with other evidence, suggests the idea that the 
Buddhist coinage was struck in the monasteries of the 
priesthood, where the learning, skill, and riches of the 
country would naturally follow their attainment of 
influence and ascendancy over princes and people. The 
same argument may account for the imitation of Bactrian 
or Indo-Scythic devices in tlie later coins of the series ; 
since it is well known that Buddhism prevailed through 
those countries also, and a constant inter-communication 
must have been consequently kept up. How far the 
antiquity of the first Buddliist groups of coins may have 
approached the epoch of Buddha (544 b.c.) it is difficult 
to determine, but then assimilation to the Indo-Scythic 
coins must have been posterior to the breaking up of the 
genuine Bactrian dynasty, perhaps about the commence- 
ment of the Clnistian enx. 

(Til regard to Priiisep^i^ ^secoucl brancli, c^r di('-stnuk < oins, 
I have also a few observatit'nis to offer, the >tage> of im- 

pulsive progress .seem to be susceptible of more accurate t*la>siti- 
cation and separation than they have previoiidy becai subjected 
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to. It is clear that, in this instance, the practical adaptation of 
a conventional coinage arose out ol the introductory definition of 
fixed weights of metal as the ordinary representatives ol value ; 
and the early punch-marked j^ieces of silver and copper authen- 
ticallv exemplify the transitional phase thus tar advanced beyond 
the primitive system of barter. Whether the consecutive >s}Tn- 
bols impressed upon their surfaces convey the insignia of dif- 
ferent d\Tiasties, or purport to be no more than the trial counter- 
stamps of subsequent weighmeiits — for the renewed legalization 
of the pieces either in other kingdoms or during the reigns of 
succeeding potentates — we need not stop to detennine ; but it is 
manifest that, with a peoide so advanced in ci\dlization as the 
Hindus of olden time, the division of recognised weights of silver 
and copper of convenient amount, effect ually constituted an in- 
troductory circidating mediimi ; and the fact of these measures 
of value being still referred to as weights, and not as detiiiitiA^e 
coins, jierhaps simply establishes the consistency of the written 
law^ with the material evidences those who lived imder it have 
left behind them. 

The copper and bronze coins illustrate more completely 
than their less common associates of the superior metal the 
succcs-sive rudiments of mechanical development. Their earliest 
examples diverge but slightly from the original crude model ; 

^ [Thp fnllovrinir (U>oonnpctt‘(l extracts from Manu indicate pretty clearly that, 
even if thcic wereab'^olutcly no determinate coinacre, there were, at lea^t, ready means 
of liqiiidafinc: both I.irire and ^nuUl amount^ Gold, it mu^t be remembered, is, to this 
day. rct‘f ivablo, in Ilimlti'tau prupor, by wt‘ip:ht alone — Chap, viii Para. 131 . ‘Those 
name^of eopjior, -ilvi r, and gold wei^-ht", which are commonly u>ed among men, for the 
purpoxc of worldly bu-im I will now comprehensively explain.’ The text then goes 
on to enumerate the weiudit" quoted from Colebiooke, page 211. Para. 138. ‘Xow 
2o0 are deelaiaal to he the tir'-t or lowe>t anier* ernent, 500 the mean, and 1000 

the hijrhest ’ Para 212 ' Should mont v or go<Mp be given,’ etc. Para. 213 : ‘ If the 
money be ileUveiul,* eti'. Par.i. 318 * Tie who steals the rope or the waterpot from a 
Well, and he who break'' down a cistern, shall be hiied a miisha of gold.’ Para. 830: 
. . . ‘The due 'hail be 5 raetiea' of gold or siher.’ Para. 402. ‘Let the King 
make a reirulation for market priee'.' Para. 403 ‘Let all weights and measures he 
well a'<'{*rtained by him, .'ind onte m 'ix months let him re-examine them.’ Para. 
404 ‘ The toll at a ftTry i' 1 pfan for an empty cart, \ a pana for a man with a load, 

\ pana for a bea-t ii'e*! lu agrit ulrure, or for a woman, and ^ of a pana for an unloaded 
man.' Par.i. 404; ‘The King 'hould order eaeh man of the mercantile class to 
practice trade, or money lendmg,' etc — Sir AV Jones * Institutes of Hindu Law; or, 
the Ordinances of Menu,’ Work', vol iii ] 
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for tlioug-li the one die continues to shew a gradual improve- 
ment upon the ancient con t remarques, the lower surface of 
the coin is still left blank/ Next we perceive the incipient 
indication of a reverse, arising, possibly, out of the necessity 
for a sort of catch on the smooth anvil which hitherto appears 
to have been employed. This innovation also may be detected 
in its various scales of elaboration, from the rough intaglio 
needed to fix the planchet, up to the nearly complete dcAuce 
of Nos. 45, 46 : or otherTvdse, as in the case of many of the 
Behat coins, the object in \dew may be seen to have been more 
simply attained by the convex surface gi^Tn to the reverse of 
the piece. I do not propose to follow out this subject more at 
large : it is sufficient to say, that for this section of Hindustan 
its own metallic records efficiently prove the self-instiaiction 
of its inhabitants ; and the several steps in invention which led 
to the final production of the excellent silver coins of Amogha. 

To the evidence derived from manipulative indications 
may be added those of the designs and treatment of the 
die-devices, which in like degree e^ince independent thought. 
The Indian figures follow the ideal models of their own land, 
and bear no trace of the conventionalities of Greek art. The 
devices, though at times rising far aboA^e mediocrity, affect only 
local associations, and are as free from all sATiiptom of imitation 
of the favourite subjects of the Greek mint-masters as their 
details are deficient in the boldness and freedom of the classic 
dies. On the other hand, the re-productNe process can be 
traced in all its degradations at a subsequent period when the 
indigenous races came to supersede the sovereignty of the 
Bactrian- Greeks ; and the contrast shews h<jw very different was 
the action of the doAA’iiward course, among the same' p(‘Oj)h‘, in 
copying foreign prototypes — in opposition to the free de\elop- 
ment of their own accepted models. In illustration of this, I hiiv(‘ 
only to refer to the Satrap coins previously noticed as imitated 

• [ Coins found on tlie J a ran a— having a stag device and the legend Rnmafasa, 
— with their modifieations, etc.] 
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from the liemidrueliinas of Stnito ; ^ to the Miiier\'a Proiiiachos 
on tlie Haiirashtran coins ; “ or to tlie proiile on the Giijjta silver 
money. ^ 

:Xos. oO, 51, pL XX., and their cognate series pertaining 
to a more westerly division of the country, arc peculiarly 
instructive in their approximation to the standard t^’^pe of the 
copper coins of Agathocles and Pantalcon (pi. xx\ii., figs. 6, 
7, 8, 9). Prinsep has elsewhere remarked upon this assimi- 
lation, which, howe\Tr, Prof. Wilson seems somewliat inclined 
to disavow, when he observes, ‘ They are both rude lumps 
of co})per, it is true, but they have nothing else in common ; 
and the style of the Greek coins, however barbarous, is 
veiy superior to these Buddhist coins.’ Whatever the merit 
of tlie execution, there remains the more important ques- 
tion whether these so-entitled ‘ Buddhist coins ’ arc imitations 
of the Greek mintages, or whether the Greek money of 
analogous t\q3e represents an improvement upon the indi- 
gemous (*un‘ency. I myself should certainly lean towards the 
latter deduction. I find an example^ of the earliest fonn of 
oblongs sections of copper, impressed witli the stamp of an 
ele^ihaut, of a character similar to the ordinary reverse of the 
BuddluNt coins, associated ^nth the ‘Taurus’ spnbol so frequent 
on the Eastern series. Xext I would refer to the limited and 
imperfect mechanical execution of the Buddliist coins ; in that 
they indi(‘ute a compromise sliort of a perfect coin, having the 
upper lace .struck inwards wdth a square die of less superficial 
extent tlian the ordinary surface of the piece, which punch is 
seemingly dri^'en home, with a Gew to communicate through the 
metallii' texture, a (‘<?rtain degree of convex protrusion, which 
has the efiect of tilling in tlie cavities of the device on the 
reverse, the die tor wliich, as lias been previously shewn in other 

^ [‘Jour A'! Soc. Rrii^- \ of 18o4,] 

“ [ PI. , tig 8, a ] 

[ n iv , tig. 20. nml pi \Kvii., fige 10, 11, 12.] 

^ [ Briti")! w fight. 10 n|Ts.] 
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specimens, partakes more of tlie nature of an an^-il, with an 
intaglio engraved uimu its surface, than that of a second die, 
in^ the usual acceptation of the term, Tlie Bactrian-Greek 
coins, on the other hand, though nearly assimilating in many of 
their details,* take higher ground in the scale of art, not only in 
technic merit, but more definitively ; inasmuch as their obverse 
and reverse dies, if not imiform and exactly oiiposed on the two 
surfaces, arc of broader expanse in proportion to the size of the 
metal to be impressed, and they are equally raised in the 
gradations of the ordinarv advance of coinao'e, in exhibitino- 

- o o 

legends, the vernacular transcript of which, at least, there would 
haie been no difiicultv in the local mint-masters imitating’*, had 
the indigenous coins lieen derivatiyes from the Greek stock. 

In brief, the simple ride for the test of all these questions 
woidd be that, while there may well be retrogression in artistic 
execution, there muII seldom be oblivion of mechanical adap- 
tations when once communicated. 

Another argument of no inconsiderable weight against the 
priority of the Greek examples of these associate mintages is, 
that the adoj^tion of the square form of piece was opposed to the 
home practice of the western nations, while it was a natural 
sequence in the order of local coinages. 

I have quoted the opinions of Burnouf and Wilson d-propos 
to Prinsep’s first enquiry as to the derivation of the art of coin- 
ing among the people of India (p. 53), but I have reserved any 
observations of my own on the subject, till I could illustrate 
their tenor in direct connexion with the figured exemplars who^e 
fabric and execution should \dndicate my deductions. 

Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, hesitates to admit the origi- 
nality or independence of the local development of this art, 
though, as I have before hinted, he might well have afforded to 
express a more authoritative judgment in favour of the inventive 

’ [The weights of the two classes as'imilato ciosely, — four good spenuifn-s of tlie 
‘elephant’ and ‘lion’ coins in the British Museum weigh ««evt rally, ISl, 191, 
and 201 grains. Two undamaged coin^ of Agathocles give 183 and 191 gis ] 
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claims of the race whose literature he has contrihiitod so largely 
to make kno^^Tl to the Euro2)euu world of modern days I I, for 
my part, have no reserve in conceding to the early inhabitants of 
Hindustan a creative and imj^roving faculty, such as sufficed to 
produce, without any a2)parent foreign aid, such specimens of 
mint workmanship) as may fairly be designated com2)lete coins. 

The shades and gradations of this 2)rogress towards the 
mechanism of what we understand by coined money, may be 
exem2)lified in the collateral efforts of invention the different 
series display, each in its ovm order and degree. Had India 
waited for Greek art to teach it how to fabricate money, India’s 
exhumed produce should have betrayed to us nothing short of 
coins of full die-struck maturity. As I have before remarked, 
to whatever point artistic execution might chance to advance, 
the country so instructed was not likely to have degenerated 
to the more crude and imperfect processes of undeveloped 
science. Once learnt, the combination of the two dies was but 
little more difficult than the application of one ; and certainly 
its simplicity and effectiveness would recommend it far beyond 
the troublesome and unsatisfactory process of a separate casting 
lor each mfIi^'iduaI 2)ioce, or any other of the initial efforts 
towards the production of money, eventually so far 2)m‘fected 
ih that modern civilization rests content with pieces but 
little improved upon the form thus early adopted. 

Ha Gng disposed so far of the inteimal evidence bearing on 
the origin and development of these early coinages, it is needful 
to examine to what extent the literature of the country con- 
tribute^ material lor the determination of the epoch of the initial 
2 )hase ol Indian money. The solution of this question unfor- 
tiinateU depends upon the due definition of a second problem : 
that is, tlie age of the work from which we draw the scant 
testimony immediately available. 

Prot. II ilsoii^ is of opinion that the Laws of Ilanu, though 

[I annrx some remarks with which Prof. Wilson has favored me, in loplv to mv 
quer) a-* to th» date of Manu “Sir William Jone^’ estimate of the date of IVtanii, 
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disfigured by interpolations, and only cast into tbeir present 
form in about 200 b.c. — are still entitled to date many authentic 
portions of their text from 800 b.c. The passages relating to 
money and fines in the eighth and ninth books, ^ though incon- 
sistently contrasted in the translation, sufficiently accord in the 
original yersion, where any absolute equiyalent for the tenn 
‘ money ’ is altogether wanting. If it be permissible, therefore, 
to accept these passages as yeritable 2 ^ortions of the original, 
we may infer, that, at or about 800 b.c., the Hindus were 
already in possession of such a scheme of exchange as re- 
cognised the use of fixed and determinate weights of metal, 
not only as general equivalents and measures of value ; but 
further, that the system had already advanced so tar as to 
adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money ; and that the punch-marked pieces of the 
Plates may be taken to exemplify the first germs of improved 
commercial and fiscal aptitude, expressed by the transitional 
movement from normal weights to absolute coins. ^ 

I conclude these digressions from the original text of my 


eight centuries before Christ, i's ba?e(l upon a very fanciful and inconclu'^ive analogy, 
and not entitled to any weight whatever. In tact, the Laws ^lanu are a com- 
pilation of the law.'i of very diiferent ages; niany are wt>rd lor word the same the 
Sutras of some of the oldest Bishis. 'There are various unipie>tionabIe^ pnndV of 
high antiquity . — the people of Bengal, Ori>sa, and the Dravira^ ot the ^'*uth were 
not IIimluf> when one passage was written ; and Caldwell places Dravira civilisation 
through the Brahmans six or seven centuries before Christ . — there is no mention ot, 
or allusion to, Siva or KrLhna, which places the woik hetore the * Maliabh.irat ; 
there is evident familiarity with the Vedas, persons and legeiuK being alludt'd to 
not found anywhere else. ' All such passages I could consent to (‘ousidir at lea^t as 
old as 800 B c. On the other hand, there are many references to the metit of 
‘ non-injur}” of animal life,’ and these are probably later than BuddliiMii 
and there is mention of the Chinas, a name that Sinologues say not <ddri than 
two centuries before Christ ; but this may bo an inteqiolation. However. I sli.»uhl 
think the work may have been put together about that time, although very nim h *>1 
it is a great deal older.”] 

^ [Tara-s. 120, 140, 151, 159, 166, 169, 212, 213, 215, 220, 281, 298 (307:). 319, 
330, 361, ,392, 393, and page 399.] . ^ ^ 

[ I abstain from definitively quoting the following pa.ssagc among my proofs of the 
existence of coined money in India prior to the advent of the (rreek'^, as l am aware 
that, though some translations render ^prjfiara aTn}pl$ij.T]<Tav by ‘ uffwepitu pirufuii^ 
yet other authorities seem to disavow such an interpretation: — Mittord, v, 418, 
Tbirlwall’s ‘History of Greece,’ vii., 53; Arrian, p. 455, Buchon, ‘Pantheon 
Litteraire’).—ny 5c iireKaCfv rp v6\€l ^AKt^avBpou ‘^vnva ixrjrpoyroXip 
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aiitlior by tlio exhibit ion of a wood- out of an entirely new species 
of coin discovered in the Ilimulaya mountains near Almorah, and 
forwarded by the finder, with two others of nearly similar device, 
to the late Sir IL 31. Elliot. 


I />' 


The coin repn^^eiited in llu' cut Avill he seen to bear the 
Euddhist emblems oi the Sta^’ and Ilo-Tree, associated with the 
legend ^ <1 Siva-datasa — a second specimen having’ the 

central de^dee figured under Xo. 2 ; bears similarly the Stag and 
Bo-tree insignia on its margin ; acc(mi 2 :)anied with the letters 
^ t . . The ini2)erfectly developed reverses of these coins, 
the produce, like others ^^t’e^dously described, of an engraved 
anvil, also bear Buddhist de\'i(^es.] 



TXBO-SCYTHIC COIXS dlESOIEDh 

(pl. xxi ) 

Having disposed, to the best of our knowledge, of the 
earliest Hindu coins, we must now return to the Indo- 
Scjthic .series, for the jmrpose of conducting the reader 
thiough the promised line of connection into the second 
great field of Hindu imitation. 

Enongli has been said on former occasions of the 
two principal families of this type, the Kadphises and the 


a) r. aM ^voiyoyra. 

f^€<i)ayras L^ra ’»'oy 2a^3oi/ ra t€ xp'h^<x-ra aTryj plO ixr}(j av Ka\ rovs 

e\€<payTa, p.ra <T<po^v aTrTjt/Ttcr.-Aman, l.nuks vi. niid xu„ ed. Amst. iToT.] 

^ uli'aniu^ Ifgondnm t onjirit awapiep-pra. 
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Kaiierkos groups ; but with a \ie\y of systematizing a 
little the infonnatioii already obtained ; and, at the >samo 
time, of infroducing a few new and very beautiful coins 
lately added to our list, I have collected in the present 
plate the principal varieties of the Ivanerkos Mithraics, 
subsequent to the adoption of the vernacular titles of 
7Y(o and rao nano rao. 

With the most common obverse of the Iiido-Scythic 
family — a raja clad in the Tartar coat, and inscribed 
PAo KANHPKi (fig. 3) — T have traced on the copper coins, as 
ell as on the gold ones, the following scries of reverses, 
NANO (^for nanai(f)^ nanao, mao, miopo, mitpo, miopo. mipa, agpo, 
OKPo, and a word not very clearly made out on fig. 8, 
oaao. Of the,>c the explanations have been already at- 
tempted(pp. 12G, etc.): rnithro^ mitro^ miro ^ are but Aurieties 
of niilJira^ ^ the Sun/ whose effigy on the genuine Greek 
coins of Ivanerkos is plainly entitled haio:s. I haye con- 
jeciured okro to be intended for arka^ the Sanskrit name 
of the ^ Sun ; ’ and his four-armed effigy in fig. 7, — more 
beautifully develoiied on the gold coin fig. 1, an unique 
‘btained by Ivaramat hVli at Kabul, — eoiilirms this 
’nioii. Alliro has been before stated to be the Zend 
ord for the igneous essence of the Sun ; and, accordingly, 
e find a flame depicted on the shoulders <d‘ the figures 
-earing this epithet, in fig. G and in fig. 2,' a very 
iretty little gold coin, for Avhieh I am also indebted to 
Karumat ’All. Xanaia^ remaining feminine in naxa of 

* Lioiit ( ’lanuiighuni has addfil thi^ variety from a hiii' ^ 

* [As noti'-o rr^’;n(lin;Lr unriont roiTi;u<'> arc a)h cijiu ut ill tlio Sin^kot 

uith-nv, I avail iiUM'li ofthi- ii|i[Ktrliinity of t vtta' tiro’ au nittac'iiiiL'' nutc o5 Crot 
v\ iKonV, tt) tlu -f Kanci ki "[Ui ( ^ ^ AlCiouah i:ot O'-iiucctt d uith tlic 

history of Kiuoiki or lii^ lunovatiuii'', it - ui" not uahkcly that th • U"' of th" ti rm 

on hiv foin-x may rvc t-* elm iii ita ^omc j)onit> in the l,!>torv of Nin^krit 
Utcratare Wo tinj, for trample, in the play calh d ^ Vm iti,’ iii a Ihakrir 

b> 
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fig. 4, has been shewn to he the Persian Diana, or th 
^loon ; — and, in strict accordance with the Brahmanica 
niytholog)’, this deity is made masculine in nanao an( 
MAO — the JTRt, mas ('■ lunus ’ ) of the Hindus — and on liii 
otfigy in tig. 9, (as in former drawings in Tol. iii.,) tin 
horns of the moon are seen to project from behind hi 
slioiddcrs. 

The same devices in every respect are continued upoi 
several succeeding coins of the 7’ao nano rao series. Tb 
chief varieties of the obverse of these are given in ^ 

2, and 9 to 14. The order in which they sliouk 
placed is necessarily doubtful; but, judging from 
comparative perfection of the Grecian letters, the ^ cone 
lounger,’ lig. 0, and the ^elephant-rider,’ fig. 10, shoul 
havr ];)recedence over the rest. 

Vv-. 0, froui the Ventura eolleetion, is a very perfect specimen c 
rhe ‘ I nidi lounu^er.’ He has a ^ glory ’ extended aroiaul his body, a 
a ‘in his head, and hi.s titles, )^h7no rao and kovaao^ are distinct 
baf n.tuit' is uutortiinately missing, no more than OO being visible 
111 lig, 10 we are not more fortunate, but from the sueex's^ion o 


of 


ae i 
w’a 
po]' 


^ , and aho in the SanVrit text of the ‘ ^rit.ak.haraf thf word Xunuh^ used ti 

tury (.tyniolKO'y of thi'' word ran bo olforod, and it is, U 
laoy-o, not '^anViit. It po^-, bly, thoroforo, th^riv* d from tlie ydnd of thi 
■ ' Kan livi or his surr< --orN. from whirh yannkfi wouhl be rr-rularly formed 
iiimniator on the play (h.Ncribts a dSn>,uhi as a coin havui'r upon it tUe fiu-ar 
-oi; a (Un iiption suffidtaUly waminted br the Coins of thi.-, period. If tlii 
.in .dtK- nurd Ov m.uratclyronjatiirtd, the a-e of Yajnawalkya's legal diet 
tait ot the ‘.Urn h-ehakati,’ rau-t be Hibseiiuent to the ®ra df Kanerki ; 9 ' 
tr.ur th.,t may be. they will be of a remote period than the an-e tv 
a. a tjtiiex a>sign^ to them.”— Antiqua, p. 3G4.] 


■ , .V e,-.;. Tt^TT xgwrai ^flRiT ‘This filclicr of broad pieces’ Act 1, . 

V': "y:t A] ^'"rt "ith the mark of Siva.’ b 

ex. .'t . tv (lire, t.s til, it the tabrieatnis of false cnins sWl be puni.shc 

til V ul . l(?- V ‘till- asstayer of SunaA, rvlio cal 

t . 1, ' t ! . i''v' ‘ be punished i 

eon 'i,i: ; ht'vi : t V! f '- Tt„. , ,„un.. utat O, widentl 

hl't or fr.re-ed ' *+' * f ^ ' ''dvf r t(iin, a*! he exphuiN its beiD 

y '"'"'' '''''“'‘"b' ““ impre.st..n ditfeknt from tUa 

.■t,ally struck, or its being’ .a.iultt rati d w ith cnppi r .iin! the like ”] 
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o*Sf wc ui.iy guess the word, to be OOHMO or oohpki names already 
known on the gold coins. Some of the Manikyiila ' olqihant ’ coins 
liad the name KEN pano. This family is extremely numerous, and is 
procurable among the old piee of every bazar in Upper India. 

The names on the last series, figs. 11 to 14 are illegible; but the 
letters are still Greek. The first three speL‘iinens are selected irom a 
number in CoL Stacy's cabinet, to exhibit the varieties of the sitting 
posture, and its gradual transition to the squat position of the Hindus. 
Tod has supposed the figoi'e in a coin similar to fig. 11 to be rarthian ; 
but what he there took for a bow, was evidentl}' the ornamental contour 
of the back of the prince's ^ throne ' or sinhdsan, Tig. 14 is from a 
coin in Col. Smith's possession. 

In fig. 1 5 of this plate, drawn from a plaister cast of a bronze 
embossed chaprds or badge, in the Ventura eolh'ction, we may conceive 
the full device of the ^ elephant ’ obverse to be developed. Tlie faulty 
proportion of the rider still prevails : the fiowing fillets to the head- 
dress; the anliis to guide the animal; the ‘ glory’ round the face, are 
visible in both ; but the name is wanting. 

Of figs. 16 and 17 — the former from Col. Stacy’s, the latter from 
CoL Smith’s cabinet — I have already noticed a less perfect specimen 
while descanting on the earliest Hindu coins. The general style of the 
figures on both faces so strongly resembles that of the Kanerkos coins, 
that I feel disposed to look upon them as imitations. The legend has 
a fourth letter very distinct, besides some less distinct on the left hand 
yodhujala . . tajaya. 

IXDO-SCYTHIC AXD HIXDU LIXX-COIXS. 

(pi. xxh) 

It is worthy of remark, that none of the Kanerkos 
coins have a Pelilvi legend ; although tlic collateral series 
of Kadphises, which possesses so many attributes in com- 
mon with them, invariably has this accompaniment. 
Considering that all the Bactrian family have the same, 
it would perhaps he better to place Kad2jhi^^cs as the last 
of the Pehlvi series, immediately hfforr Kanerkos,^ and 
he will thus follow most conveniently the Kndaphes 

^ TIk'v inu-t have ln-cn nrarly cunttuiiporane ju^ Lieut. Cunningham tells me, 
he h:iH jiis't obtjiiued Kanerkf and ropp(r roiii', which wc-re dug up iu 

a village near Benares, 'J'lir ppq)ortions nt t .n h type were as follows Kadphises 
and • bull,’ 12; Kimerki, bO ; ‘ < U phant-rider,’ ; 'running or dancing figure on 
rever'sC, 13; ‘ coiudi-luunger, 13, cr<* 3 S-le£r 2 :ed, o ; squatted figure, 8 ; and undis- 
tinguhhable, 1. In the collections from the Panjkb, the ill-executed descendants of 
the ‘ bull ' n vi rsc predominate 
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choranos described in my last paper. Indeed, as the 
word Kadphises never occurs except in conjunction with 
some other name, as oohmo, or ookmo, it may bo read as 
a patronymic appellation of the family — ‘ the descendants 
of Kadaphes/ 

Of the gold coins of Kadphises, two varieties only 
were hitherto knoAvn to us. By singular good fortune, 
Col. Smith has met with a third, and with duplicates of 
the former two, in the common bazar of Benares ! His 
agent piircliased the three which arc engraved at the 
top of pi. xxii. from a sarraf, who said they were sold to 
him two years ago by a Marathi pilgrim to the Holy 
City, in whose family they must doubtless have been 
hoarded for many centuries, for their character precludes 
any suspicion of their genuineness. Of fig. 2, I have 
since found a duplicate in Karamat ’All's last despatch to 
myself: fig. 3 is a duplicate of the one Dr. Martin^ 


^ The Afay number uf the ‘ A'-iatie Juiirnal’ contains an annoiineement of the safe 
arrival of tlu'. ciu ami of the eulleetor hi nisi If, in Italy. Col. Toil, on bi< travels, 
h.ntpih f.iiunl and traimlat.'d the followincr notire from the ‘ Bulhlin ’ of the Arch- 
il al Sntii tv ot Uonit , \shif li oUl r'-udei': will read with avidity, althoui^h in fact 
It .idd" iiotliiTiir now to tnir infonuatiiui : — Dr TIonigbi r2;er has returned from a voy- 
rurc ill the 1 a-t, ladt n with an aimmlant antirparian liarve.^t of most impuitant medals. 
Aiuo-iij till' itiiir*- I'emaikaldo are :i hir^’e one of Donietrius ; anotln r, very beautiful, 
and in tine pr< •'(‘rvatioii, of Eutliydeiiius ; and a third, extn nioiv piyfect, of 
jferniU'd.is ot tile Sa'>>.inian dvua^ty all three, it would appear, hitherto unknown 
fur. But ubat "< etns to 115 to nieiit ^till more consideration, is a similar 

monument, vitli the name of a king Kailti^’ writttai in Greek characters. Dr. 
nnni::hTg-‘r dmcoMui d it in the vii initv of K^hiil ; where, in a small wooden-case, 
auiemr-'t a ((uantity of a^hf") and earth, he fuund a little silver-box containing the 
ah -nieiitioin d <‘oin, togethei witli a bhii ki>h (er dark-cob aired) Xerastra ('^tone in 
the tHHii ot an e::fg\ with some small bones, ajipareiitly tho^e of a child. Upon the 
iiedtl i 5 the hu'-t of an aged man, of no very noble expression, bald-headed, in a 
simple garb, and li'ikling in hi-^ riu’ht hand an implement resembling a hammer. 
Aiound it Is a very di-tim t iiHeriptmn, in (rreek charaet* r-, KAA 4 >I 2 Er BA 2 IAETC; 
and, h'^ v.ell pi.Nrv. d, otlu r eharact* rs rc-embling MO. (OOHMO.) On the 
r* vi V'-.i i> a n.'ikt d yiaith, «m wlnxe In ad are Iran s of a turban or cap, and 

an iii'-Tiptbai in P*i>iau ilmr.ieteis of the anebait Peblvi araftiri rir.siam dtW 
Fthl't) flonui’bugei htatt-, that he has other iiudaB of this same king, 
hitlu rto uuknnwn to bi>t-»iy and numi'-matit Anntlur nuulal in gold, which the 
same truelier b ft yith an aniatfiir of anti<[uiti(> at St Pch iNhurgh, shews the 
entire tigure ot a similar king, armed from head to fjot ; and in the in>cnption, 
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extracted from the Jalalabad tope, depicted in Masson’^^ 
pi. xiii., Yol. iii. 

Fig. 1 is as yet unique, and is of particular interest, from the 
style of the obverse. The king is here seen in a Grecian or Itoman 
war-chariot, drawn by two horses, and driven by an auruja of dimi- 
nutive proportions. The execution is very perfect, with the exception 
of the exaggeration of the principal figure. The in&cri2)tion is (piite 
perfect, baciaetc oohmo kaa^^ichc, and, on the reverse is a long 
inscription in Pehlvi, which I cannot attempt to interpret, but the 
commencement seems to be malaJedo kaddqyas. . . . The .symbols are 
the same as usual, and the perfect preservation of this beautiful coin 
enables us to note the flames jdaying on the shoulders of the monarLh, 
similar to those on the effigy of Athro in the last plate, and to those on 
the image of Fuddha, dug up by Dr. Gerard at Kabul, (see pi. xxvi. 
[viii.] vol. iii.) The next two figures ^4, 5,) of the present plate 
remove the difficulty I have hitherto felt in determining the meaning 
of the ^ bull ’ reverse. They are both gold coins of the Ventura collec- 
tion; on the obverse, the titles rao nano mo and korano are visible; 
and in the area of fig. 4, what appears to be the Sanskrit se llable, ; 
only we know that the Sanskrit of that ancient period was of a 
different form. But the reverse of these is what we .should particularly 
notice, because the word okpo (in one coin written doAvn wards, in 
the other upwards,) marks the ‘ bulK and his priest as dedi- 
cated to the Solar worshij>, and not to the Siva of the Bralimanical 
creed. 

The next gold coin, Ko. 6, re(|uires no particular notice, nor does 
fig. 8, on which the simple title pao seems to designate a young 
prince; but the three following, also of Gen. Ventura’s superb collection, 
must arrest us fur a moment. 

The name on the obverse of these is ohpki, the same as on the 
Manikyala small gold goins : on the reverse, fig. 7 shows us the two 
radical emblems, j\^anaia and Okro^ united on the same c<dn, with the 
four-pronged symbol between them, and a mysterious triangle above. 
This little coin "is uni(]ue. The next, fig. 9, is equally curious, though 
others in copper have been met with by Col. Stacy. The cpig raphe 
borne by these is apaoxpo which I suppose to mean ‘ the great Sun ; ’ 
arda or arta in ArdesJtir and Aiiaxerxes^ having that acce]jtation. (dn 
the copper coins, the word appears corrupted to OPO okpo and this 
is probably the epigraphe of the dancing figure in pL xxi. 

In fig. 10, the name of the iloon, mao, and the lunar crescent, are 
satisfactoiy and conclusive as to that being the correct reading. 

And now we come at last to the main object to Avhicli 


which IS wt>ll preserved, the Ore<'k ehuraeU B and A au f giblr On t!i< 
is a man, eiothod, with a horned animal btfnrc him Ihf* ipigrajdi "ii tlo^ like- 

wise in the ancient FVhhi diaracter. 
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this essay was directed, namely, to discover the prototype 
of tlie Ivanauj coins in those of Indo-Scythic fabric. 

The great majority of wliat are called the Ivanauj 
gold coins have, on the obverse, a prince standing 
precisely in the attitude of Ivadphises and Ivanerkos. 
The dress alone betrays a slight variation, being, in some 
instances, almost the coat and trowsers of the present 
day. On the reverse is a female seated, — sometimes, on a 
couch, more frequently, in the native fashion, — holding in 
her left hand a cornucopia, in her right a ot' ^ noose.’ 
This class of coin has long been known. A brass pot, 
containing^ it is said, tAVo hundred of them, was acci- 
dentally discovered by the wearing away of the east bank 
of the rAer Ilugli, ten miles above Calcutta, some years 
ago. Twenty -four were presented to tlie British Museum, 
an equal number to Dr. Hiuiter, and a portion to the 
India House ; the remainder were dis 2 )ersed among 
private collectors. It was from one of these that 
W ilson's Xo. 13 was draAvn ; and the same store 
furnished the figures in Marsden’s plate. The latter 
autlior in his ‘Xuniisinata Orientaliu/ (ii,, 725,) has the 
following passage, AAdiich aauU serve excellently Avell as a 
text to the present section of our essay : 

^ Some IcariRMl anti(|uario’^ think they discover in these the 
evidt'iiecs of u Greek orii;iii ; hut on this point I do not see enough to 
justify an opinion, and ^hall refrain from eonjei ture ; cherishing the 
hope that future rlis- overies of Indian medals may throw a light upon 
the sidjeet, wiih li is in itself of the higest interest.’ 

To tliis challenge we have now the good fortune to 
be able to respond most satisfactorily: 

In figs IL and 12 Viaitura ( ollec rion' , we find precisely the 
olnerso and ivv) ahuve di^rilad, vith iIk' ra.uginal kgend iu 
Greek, rao }}a)io ru» . . lyunino, and the sups raddition of some incipient 
rude Xagari iu the position afterwards oerupied by legible Sanskrit 
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names and titles. To set the comparison in the clcare'?t light, the two 
lowest coins in the page hare been inserted, fig. 16 from Gcii. Ventura’s, 
fig. 17 from Col. Smith's, cabinet, to shew the identity of the two 
classes. ^ The descri 2 )tion of them in detail belongs to the next plate, 
where, instead of deteriorating, they will be found to improye, while 
they become Indianised. An opposite effect is, howeyer, obseiwable in 
a second branch derived from the same stock, which it is difficult to 
account for, unless by supposmg a diyided realm, one portion fiourishing 
and patronising the arts, while the other maintained nought but the 
shadow of its j^ristine glory and ancestry. This declining gradation 
is exemplified in figs. 14 (^Ventura) ; 13 (Stacy); and 15 Kara mat ’Ali); 
wherein at last it is barely possible to trace the semblance of the 
sacrificing raja on the obyerse, or of the female on the reverse ; 
although, from the insensible gradations in a multitude of specimens, 
such are undoubtedly the figures. Fig. 15 is a very common coin in 
silver and copper : one was extracted from the Manikyala tojje, and 
was then supposed to bear the representation of a crab and a daggiT ! 
That coin, it will be remembered, bore the obvious Kiigarf letters 
Many other have been since discovered with the same ; and 
it should be remarked, that the form of ^^Tagari in these differs essen- 
tially from that of the collateral branch. 

Here then we have the Indo-Scythic paternity of the 
Kanauj coinage proved by the best evidence : and now 
we will proceed to examine^ in detail, its Hindu off- 
spring, before entering upon the natural enquiry whether 
such a fact is borne out by the meagre remnants of 
history and tradition that are applicable to this obscure 
period. 

[ My readers vrUl not have accompanied me thus far without 
appreciating the difhcidty I have experienced in sele(*ting tlie 
most suitable position among these miscellaneous essays for the 
introduction of extraneous information, as pertinent to (Uie or 
other of a detached series of papers following out any given 
section of Indian archjcology. In no instance has tins ('inbar- 
rassment presented itself in more force than in regard to the 
complicated articles on the Gupta coinage. 

In this case I have endeavoured to meet the nhjection to 
scattered notes, either historical or numismatic, applicable to 
each coin in timi, by prefixing to the whole range of articles 
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devoted to the s2)eeial subject, a general assemblage 
of the data for liistorical illustration; and, leaving 
Prinse2)’s text deseri2:)tive of coins and legends mi- 
touebed, I lun'e ventured as a sequel iqion tlic experi- 
ment of an entirely new serial arrangement of the 
gold coinage of the Guptas, whieh gives me the 
o])portunity of supplying all the latest readings 
without the unpleasant office of correction, and 
enables me to insert in the general catalogue such 
new specimens as have become a^uilable since Ihansep 
wrote : the whole being cast into one concise A'iew, 
instead of following the someivliat perplexing order 
of the plates, whose distribution was nec(‘ssarily 
faulty, both in the then novelty of the subject and 
the irregular incoming of specimens ! 

I commence my extracts with a copy of I^rinsep’s 
revificd translation of tlic Giqita inscri})tion on the 
Allahabad Lat/ The preiious decipherment of this 
record by Dr. Mill, (which appeared in voL iii. ‘ Jour. 
As. Soc. Deng.’), had been based uj^on an im2)erfect 
fac->imile of the original. The admirable im2)ressions 
of tile writing on the column taktai oti* on cotton 
cloth and on jiaj^er, by (Aqjt. E. Smith, Dengal 
Engineers, in 1 S 37 , jjlaced at Ihiiiseij’s command 
t]R‘ full means of ohecking and correcting the errors 
of the early copy, while liis own more mature exjie- 
rienc(‘ in the nomial forms of these and other ►Sanskrit 
cliaracter.s rendered his litliographed transerq^t and 
transliteration more tlian usually trustworthy. 

The wood- cut in the margin rejmesents the style 
and dimensions of the Allaliabad IMonolith, iqwn 
who'>e surface this inscrqition is graven ; it may be 
uecesNary to note that the more ancient writing on 


‘ [ '.Tour Aj*. vi., 0^3, (1837) ] 
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ALLAHABAD LAT. 


this stone, and for whose exhibition we may conclude the pillar 
to have liecn expressly fa.shioned, consists of a coimterpart of 
the Edicts of Asoka, which appear severally on the Lat at Dihli, 
the rocks of Gfirnar on the western coast, and Dhauli in 
Cuttack — in addition to the transcript in the Semitic character 
on the rock at Kapimdigiri. 

The capital figured below does not directly belong to this 
monument, but is taken from the original on the Gandak Lat, 
of which we have a second similar example. Hence we assume 
that a figure of a like character once crowned the Allahabad 
column,] 



TllAXhLATIOX OY THE Ix*^CKirTIOX OX THE AlLAHABAD LaT. 
(Beginniug, at the ffth line, ^vith yasya. whi^h has refertnce to a prccfding 
eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. this vtrsu is Xu. 2 in Dr. Mills 
translation.) 

(2) . ... In the midst of pleasurable things, happy in body and mind; levying 
his revenue in strict conformity vrith the f^hast^as ^ . . . 

(3) . . . . Destroying unhappine.ss, and putting an end to those ^\ho cair^e it , 
greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule : 

(*4). . , , MTiose enemies, amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament, aA', 
AVhat manner of man is this? Among his elevated counselh»ri> .... 

(o) . . . MTiosc eyes tilled with the tears of atf. otion, 'v\hLii, in eonse.iuence of 
his written mandate, (.‘*‘his son orw'ife had been re-called) 

(6). . . • Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his» 'wife was 

much pleased. . . . 


Which enjoin that one-.dxth of the produce of th^ land belongs to th« king. 
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(7) . . . . Inflamed with Tiguroiis wrath against the presumptuous, but when 
submissive .... 

(8) . In battles, with his own arm humbling continually those who e.xalt them- 
selves .... 

(9) . Cherishing (his subjects) with an aflPectionate, sVeet, and contented dispo- 
sition, . . . 

(10) . . . . The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by youthful 
exercise, by himself were killed. , . , 

(11) . (This verse is too much effaced to be made out,) 

(12) , Whose fame is spread (over the earth), as it w^ere a cloth, white as the 
moon-beam. , . . 

(13) . . . . Tlie lustre of his skill in well-directed learning causes exclamations, 
‘ Who is there that is not hi^.^' (He is a foitrcs''\ and they are, as it rvere, glass 
upon his ramparts, and ninth wealth is locked up wdthin him. 

(14) . Of him, who is able to tiiiragu in a iiunfh’ed battle^, wdioso own arm’s 
strength is hU only ally he with the mighty che'-t. . . . 

(1-5) Whose ]>er<on is become beautiful, fiom th(> marks of woumls n'ceived, and 
the scratches causetl by his wielding the hattle-axe, tlu' arroWj the poniard, the 
elephant-spike, the ccstiis, the scyniitar, the j.iveliu, the club, the iron dart, the 
dagger,* and other weapons : 

(16) . The sovereign of Kausala, the tiger- king of the tbrests, the waniaruja of 
Kaurhtta, the sovereign of Argghashtapura, the lord of iVIiii and rdclyhra, the just 
prince of Dattairanda, the hVa-rdja of Saphvamukta- ^ 

(17) . The king Ha>tivamia of A inga. Ugra^t na of Pfilakka, Kuvera of Devarashtra 
Dhanunjaya of Kausthalapura, etc., and uU the king'' of the '«<'>iithcrn roads (dnJcfilibia- 
patha) : — trom iii" favors to all these (1 say'l becoming more dignilied and j)rosperous. 

(18) . Wdiose power increases by the force or clemency respectively exercised 
towards Rudradeva, Matila, Xagadatta, Cliandravarnia, Ganlqiati, Xaga,' XagaMUia, 
Achyuta, Xaiidi, Ilalavamia, and the other rajas of Aryavarta ' W'ho has niade serving- 
men of all the Deva-rajas . 

(19) . The magnitude of whose authority takes ph'asurc in exacting attendance, 
obedience, and tribute troni tlie king's ot the iieiglibouring liillv countrit's of fcjamata, 
Taravakra, Kainaiupa, Xf pala, Kartripura, andfioiii all the rajas of iMalava, Aijuna- 
} ana, audhtya, Maiiiaka, ^Vhliiia, Piaijuna, iSaiiakanika, (or f^aiiaka Anika) and 
Kikakhara : 

(20) ^Mio is famous f tr his great aid in restoring (to tlicir thronev) the royal 
proireny of many deposed laja" 

(21;. ^\riio''e mo^t poweiful dominion over the woi Id is manifest in the maidens 
freely otfered as presents, tin jewLri, tie* money, the horsr's, the produce of the soil, 
the ornaments of the preenms maah biou-ht a. tribute by the hcaven-de^eeended 
monarch, the 'Shrdi.in-.Shahi gif Fer''ia), the Scythians, the Hun-', by him of Sain- 
hatta, and of other place-' : by the king'-' of all the iries, etc. : — who, mounted on his 
war chariot, luis no competitor m tin- world : 


* Para-'U, >ara, sanku, ^liiii, pia-a, a-'i, tomara, vatNapuIa, naraeha, vaitasti, etc 

translatoil tln-m as d( ■'crihcil to nn* ratin-r than uii dii'tiomuv antlioritv, for ii 
>Nihon, >o^ 2, 3. 1, 5, and 9, are all LTivcri a- varioth-', of arrow.-, vabnpula ani 
rmtanh, I do not hud, the latter i> ptol,ahIy denud horn laitisa, ‘a rafan.’ 

* ‘ A country (lau ly^ fret-.l from a cniNe,’ -peili ip. -onm pliyric-il calamity. 
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(22) . ^ hoso ii[iuji‘'!sty oxult'i in tho prince's endowed with hundreds of virtues and 
good qimlitii s prostrate at Ids t(‘et a man inspiring h'ur .is of instant annihilation 
altogether incompreliensild(‘ ; yet tiuidf'r-minded to thoso ^\}ln are suljnii.ssive and 
bow before liiin ; and e.vtending nieiey to hundreds of thoU'^ands wlnun he has subdued : 

(23) . ho lends a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the ease of the poor and 
destitute, the orphan, and the sick: is very kind ti> tlu' brave of his arniv; is eoni- 
parable to Dhanada (Kuvera), Vanina, Indra, and Antaka (Yama^) 

(24) . V ho has won and again restored the liehes of many kings eonquered by his 
own rigdit hand * a man who strictly keeps his word, wln)se acconqdishnients in 
fashi«)n, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord of tht^ imnioitals (Indra) 
Vrihaspati, Tumhiini, Xarada, etc. ; w'ho is called ‘the king of poets’ from his skill 
in making vers('s — -the livelihood of the learned I — whose excellent conduct proceeds 
from the observations stored in his retentive memory . 

(25) . ^\T:io regularly performs all the established ordinances — t\-]io is a verv god 
among men : — the great-grandson of IMahftraja Sri Gnpta; the grandson of Maha- 
rhja Sii Ghatot Kacha ; the son of Maliai^ja Adhiiaja Sri Chandra Gupta 

(26) . Born of Mahadevi Xiim^ra D(^^, the daughter of Li{hchha^i; Maharaja 
Adhiraja Sri Samudra Gupta, how he tilled vlnle alive the earth witii thi' f.ime of 
his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy tlie supieme hli'^s and enianripatioii of 
Indra’ .s heaven, this lofty pillar, which is, ;is it wt re, Ids arm, speaks forth a 
standing memorial to spread his fame in many direetioiis — erected vith the materials 
accumulated through the strength of the arm of his liberality (now in repose), and 
the sufficiency of the holy texts. 

(Verse). The ch'ar water of Gang^ that issues from the artificial pool fornu-d by 
the encircled hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three worlds. 

May this poetical composition of the slave of the fe<'t of the gioat king, '«hosc 
mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the presence, son of the 
administrator of punishments (magistrate), Dliruva Bhuti, — the skill* d in war ami 
peace, the counsellor of the young ])rince, the gi'oat minister Haris» na, afibrd 
gratification and benefit to all cit atures ! 

Executed by the slave of the feet of the ‘supreme sovereign, the criminal magis- 
trate, Tilabhatta. 

When restored to its natural order we find the cpithet> apjdied to 
the deceased emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hypcibolieal, 
and reposing less upon mythological allu'sions, but crowding in a sliort 
space a most unexpected and curious survey ol the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing oven the names and titles ot very 
many of the reigning familie.s, and extending beyond the bonndari(‘S 
of India proper into the regions of the ‘ great king ' of Persia and the 
hordes of the Huns and Scythians I It may he poverty of imagination 
in the poet that has wrought us thi< good; for, once laying hold ot an 
idea, he rings the change^ upon it as long as he can find wnr<h, and 
then draws up with an inelegant ‘ < 4c.’ Tiiu-, in tlic tjuirtci nth and 
fifteenth lines ho enumerates no less than nine warliki* weapons the 


^ God’^ of the earth, water, air, iicl fire rc-.p* « um Iv 
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king’s braNray arms were scarred in wielding : and thus, when he 
mentions tributary states he fortunately S2)arcs none that Samudra’s 
supremaL-y could in any degree comprehend I The ])assagc is altogether 
so curious that I must crave permission to insert a coj^y of it in the 
Eoman character before I endeavour to trace any of the countries 
alluded to. The continual recurrence of the adjectival termination I'a, 
(the prototype of the modern genitive postposition) led me to suspect 
the nature of the sentence, 

(KJ) K'dfsahil'a maJundra^ mahdj^dntdraka-vyughra-rdjif^ Kaurdttxkn mantardja- 
argglidshtitpHraka'-tnalicndra^ hih ika-uddgdraka-swdmi^ dattairandnpalluKa-dayana^ 
kdneheyakn vishuit^ shdpdiamukfala ( 17 ) nilardj<i. , , . 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes ; 
imlcss (which is probable enough) the terms maliemlra, rajUy swdmi, 
niJa-rdja, ddyana, etc. arc employed with the same general acceptation 
of ^ prince,’ to vaiy the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom of Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the Euddhist 
authors to be modern Oude/ (Ayodha) or Benares, — the Kasikosala of 
Wilford. The Vydyhra-muJckas, ^ tiger-faced ’ people, are mentioned in 
the ‘ Yara-sanhita,’ among the eastern countries ; and Kiintara, a place 
south of Allahabad ; but the name may apply to any woody tract 
infested by tigers. The next name, ' Kaurattaka/ is unloiown, nor can 
the title ‘ ilanta-raja ’ be well explained. It may be the district of 
Kuru, near Tahnes war. ‘ Argghiishtapuraka,’ the next name, may be 
construed as the ' eight cities ’ where due ^ reverence ’ was paid to 
brahmans : ‘ Yiirika’ and ddyaraka’ seem deiivable from niiri ^cream,’ 
and nda ' water,’ — ' maritime countries’ ; ‘ Dattairandaka ’ may be some 
country famous for producing the 'castor-oil plant ’ ; ' Kancheyaka’ may 
be Kanchipur, the ' gohlen city ’ in the south, mentioned in the 
‘ Brahmanda-purana ; sapfiva}HvJi.taki(^ also, bears an allegorical inter- 
pretation — ' freed from a curse ’ ; as likewise the raja’s title, {tiiUty 
'blue j — can the YiTagiri be his locality ? it is one of the mountain 
dicisions of Jambudwipa in the ‘ Brahmanda-purana’ : 'like the lapis- 
lazuli gem is the YiTa mountain,’ " Thus it may be uncertain whether 
these are figurative or real names, though it is hardly to be supposed 
that countries j)urcly imaginary would be introduced as subject to the 
rule ot a man just deceased. The list continues in the same strain: — 

(1 1 ) |C_\ iln-Ttijaj y Vidftgiy/fla hastivarsnfi^ pd^akkuKa^ngra'iena^ devardsldraka {inhera 
InHdltahipHir'ika dJuf/ta)‘jaya^ pnddiriti snri'a-diilslundpatha raja graha^sarndjdnu~ 
graha jnnita pt atdj}o,t ,}ndira ^iidliahhagyufiya. 

1 WiUonl however niak^s Kau>alu the delta or Suiidarbari tract Benf^al.— 

IX , 200. ® 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii , 3^5, ilford’s Es>iiy on Geography ) 
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All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
‘ Hakahiniipatha,’ the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the ATahabharata divides ancient India — ^ the ' Hachinabades ^ 
of Arrian. This division, known to the contemporary of Alexander 
(Euemerus) was still extant in the time of Xonnus. Vaingeyahi is a 
regular derivation from Vinga ; but neither this country nor Paiakka, 
are to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless 
the latter be the coimtry of the Pallis.^ It must be remarked, that 
the names of theii’ rulers are circumstantially given — Hastivarma and 
Ugrasena : and following them, we have Kuvera and Dhaiianjaya of 
Devarashtra and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the 
former has some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir; rdshtra implying 
merely ^ country,’ Maharashtra might also be understood, Kusasthalli 
is said by Wilford to have been the name of Oujein in the Treta-yuga: 
Tod names the same place ‘ on the Indian ocean,’ but the general inter- 
pretation is Kanauj, a place out of the limit^i of the ^ Dakshinapatlui.’ 

The enumeration continues in the eighteenth line, as follows : — 

Riidradeva^ Matiln, Ndgndattn^ Chandravarma ^ Ganapati^ ^dgasena^ 

jLchguta^ iSandi^ S(davarintX^ adgaialca-dLi'gavdrta^rdjOy etc., ending with pan- 
charakikrita sari adevardjasga. 

Here we have the actual names of ten rajas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, ^ Pudra, probably belongs to 
the Sah dynasty of Saunishtra, where the name so often occurs : 

‘ Granapati ’ is also a famil} name : but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer : 

(19) Samata, tudavalra, Juunarupa, mpnla, htrtripurn-a,li prafgonta, hripatihldr 
mdlavdrjmidgana^ yniidheyn^ mddrnka^ ohhira^ prdrjuua^ sana kamka kdkukluna 
parikddibhis cha ; S»rva hira ddndjndkarana prandnidgamana (20) poritoshita 
prachanda sdsauasya. 

The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-east. The first t^ro names cannot be determined, but the t<.-xt 
does not permit Dr. Mill's plausible reading ShmUi ddrociniini, ‘the 
country- friendly to pines.’ ‘ Kamariipa, and‘>’eiiula are -vt (-11 know n : 

‘ Kartripura ’ may possibly bo Tripura or Tipperah. Then f.dhnv tho-e 
more to the north and west, most of which are to bo found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by M'ilford from the Turatias 
and published in ‘As. Res.’, viii., 340-34-3. 

' Placed by tVilford in Candehb, and otherwise call-.d Aldura.-.— ' It. - 

vlii., 336. 
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^iTalava’ he would make the modern ^lulwa, but this maybe 
doubt(‘d, as it is edas^ed with ‘ ^Vliidraka, yaiidheya, Aijunayana,’ and 
‘ Rujanya,’ ( Prarjima) as ^ drinking the waters of the Ainivati 
(Kydraotes),’ and consofiiiently in the Panjah, Oliidraka" is placed 
near Taxila or Takshasila : ^ Ahiudlioya’ or the ^eoimtry of AAiddha’ is 
very frequently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the 
Beta-^ta [llydaspes^, and Siudii (Indus). Wilford calls it Sinde 
Proper, the ‘Ayud’ of trareUers of the 16th century, and ^ Hud ’ of 
the Book of Esther. It must not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude: 
and it may be here remarked that the Behat group of Buddhist coins 
and sometimes Bactro-Pchlvi legends on the reverse, having constantly 
the W(»rd ^ I'audheya ’ on the margin, in the old character, certainly 
belongs to this kingdom. The ^ Abhiras ’ are shepherd-kings (or more 
probably hill-tribes) in various parts of India ; those here enumerated 
must be the Abhiras of the upper part of the Indus near Attock. 
Abhisara isoften understood as Kashmir, the kingdom of Abisares, if we 
trust AS ilford. The two final names ^ Sana-kanika’ ^ and ^Kakakhara’ 
are unknown : the former reminds us forcibly of tlie ‘ kanirka ^ of our 
coins; and the latter has some analogy to the ‘ kaka bambas’ of Gen. 
Court’s map, to the north-west of Kashmir. ^ Kanaka ^ appears in 
AA ilford’ s list as the name of an impure tribe on the west border. 

Pas'^ing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of long 
deposed kings— which, however, is a fact not to be slightly regarded in 
a historical point of Anew — we come to another very curious passage : 

(-0; D'dinpHtra 6hdhi j ahdhwashdhi^ solia^ )tviruyulaih ; siunhattaka adibhischa ^ — 
(21) satvu dir'ijun dsibJd'r, etc. 

Here we have a pii ture of hi.s foreign relation the nations who 
used to send him ])r('sents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters I First," I)nh'ni)ntra shnJii , ' the heaven- 

descended king' : this title would apply to the Parthian [Sassanian] kings 
who are styled in the well known trijde inscriptions, ekfenot^ ©E^n, 
and on the common Sassanian coins, * ofispring of the divine race of 
gods. But the two fii'st letters are slightly obliterated and might be 
read either Dahha-, or Ifura- putra : the latter, ^ son of Darius,’ would 
still applyJ:o the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words, 

H H I (^ , in which we recognize the very Persian title 
* king of kings.’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty in the seventh century, so that here, at any rate, we have a 

^ [S»c rd.iv.iriii Tn^i ripfit-n, quott'd at page 246 ,] 

‘ [ I have vxamiia d the original with a qifeial view to the determination of this 
word, and read the passage 
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limit to tlie mbderyilcity of our inscription. Of the ' Siikas’ so much 
has been said that it is not re(]^uisite to d’ft'ell long on them : they are 
the Parthiaiis of iltord’s chronological table of Indian dynasties ; 
others identify them with the Saca), the Scythians, the Siikya tribe of 
Buddhist notoriety, and the ^ ikramaditya opponents who introduced 
the Saka era. The ' ISdurundas,’ according to Wilford,^ are a branch 
of the Indo-Scythiaus who succeeded the Parthians ; and, in fact, the 
same as the Hunas or Huns. Thiidecn kings of this dynasty, he says, 
reigned in the northern parts of India. ‘'They are the 'Horundee' 
of Ptolemy, who were masters of the country to the north of4he 
Ganges, from Hihli to Gaur and Bengal. They ai’e declared in the 
Puranas to be mlechchhaSj ' impure ' tribes, and, of course, they were 
foreigners. The same arc called Manjanthes by Oppian in his ' Cyno- 
getics,^ who says that the Ganges runs through their country.” 

Sainhut Uy ^ the country of the lion,’ (sinhajy might safely be 
identified with Sinhala, or Ceylon : especially as it is followed by 
sana-divipa, 'all the isles,’ whicli must refer to the anca diva of 
Wilford, (the Laccadives?) called by Ptolemy the 'Aigidiae^’; but I 
find a more plausible elucidation in Col. Sykes’ memoir on the geology 
of the Dakhan, which informs us that ' Sainhatta’ is the proper name 
of the hilly range to which we give the appellation 'AYestern Ghats.’ 

As a proud peroration to tlus formidable list of allies and tribu- 
taries, the poet winds up with the brief epithet-words, prlthivydm 
apratirathasya, ' whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival 
or withstand/ the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samudi'a- 
-gupta — apralirathas — which I at first read apatirurha . However 
much Ave may allow for exaggeration, it will be granted that the 
sovereign to Avhom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent 
of empire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. The seat of 
his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but I think it 
may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circumstance. 
Magadha, Ljjayini, and Surasena are omitted ; tliese therefore, in all 
probability, were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal again 
to the frequency of his coins discovered at Xanauj, as a reason for 
still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
Lichchhavis of Allahabad, wiU account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded ( uncha-mdrya ) focus. 

Of Avhat family were Samudra and the preceding Oupt.is, is 
nowhere mentioned. Hr. Alilfs claim to the Surya-vansa descent for 

^ ‘Adatic Ilesean.hts,’ viii. 1 13, and - ‘A^'iatu’ Pt-.t .irtbf 'v in 18d 
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them, however, fulls to the ground from the correction of the epithet 
lUui-hlvu'a, ‘ 3un-dc3ccnJeJ,’ which turns out to bo only the verb 
hahhitva, ‘ was.’ 

But I rather avoid heing led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhitari inscriptions in regard to 
the Chaudragiipta of neither of them being the Sandi'acottus of 
Megasthenes. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers foun<I reigning in the 
fift^ century having a name signifying ^ cherished by tlie moon.^’ 


[]^Iv second extract in illustration of the history of the Guptas 
consists of] 

THE KESTORATTOX AND TRAXSLATIOX OF THE IXSCRIPTIOX ON 
THE RHITARf LAT. By the Rev. Hii. Hill, Pruccipal of jSishop s College, 
Calcutta, 

The discovery in the Ghiizipur district, of a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same royal names and gouoalogy as ]Xo. 2 on that of 
Allahabad, and continuing the scries downward by three or four 
generations from Samudra-gupta, the principal subject of panegyric in 
both, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary information 
on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was the seat 
and extent of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, and what was the 
precise place which the acts and events there described bore in the 
gf'neral history of Northern India in the ages that followed the great 
eras of AHkramaditya and Salivahana, — arc points on which wo might 
hope to gain more light by a document of this length, than from any 
others wliich the progress of anti(iuarian discovery has yet produced. 

The actual info niiat ion obtained from this inseiiption, though not 
altogether destitute of new and interesting particidars relating to the 
state of India at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few 
histuiical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 
from affording the desired satisfaction on the principal points just 
mentioned. E.xcopt the bare point of succession, and some adventures 

^ [Prinsop concludes liis notii'o of this insrriptiun with the following observation 
on the p'^ifivo nature of hU transcript : — Every letter has been found in the most 
satisfactory manner , and th* only prerautioii to be attended to in reading is as to 
the application of the vowel d, which occupi*s ditfermt places in ditferent letters 
m Hi the Sdfi'tffunnhhtr alphabet Thus, it is attaclu’<l to the stroke of the /upward; 
to the second foot of the downwards ; to the ^ t, horizontally with a curve ; 

to ^ -6,0* a hook on the centre , and to itther letters, at top, in the Tibetan fashion.] 
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rather alluded to than related in verses of a somewhat obscure style of 
composition, the information of a directly historical nature extends 
little beyond what is obtained from the numismatic researches so ably 
and indefatigably conducted by our Secretary [James Prinsep]. 'Whe- 
ther a more com 2 )lete transcript would much increase our information 
from this source, may also be doubted. Lieut. Cunningham, to whose 
zeal and activity the inquirers into Indian antiquities are so deeply 
indebted, states that he made the transcript of this Bhitarf inscription 
under very serious disadvantages : but I am not disposed to attribute 
to any imperfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now 
exhibited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembcrt'd or 
written archetype before him : and these errors are of sufficient magni- 
tude to induce the probable belief that others occasioning more 
perplexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. 
Pi’ora whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 
being completely detected and amended in all the tnrlier part of the 
inscription : viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that 
follow ; but when the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in 
the midst of the stanza, as it does about the middle of the 14th line on 
the pillar, — it is impossible to say how far errors of the same kind 
with those before found and corrected, i^such as their sud<len cessation 
itself seems to indicate) may have produced the general uuintelligibility 
of the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. ith the 
exception of those four lines and a halt, the rest, notwithstanding tlie 
indistinctness of many of the letters .indicated by the trequent double 
readings and occasional lacume in Lieut. Cunningham s pencil copy), 
and the more serious difficulty arising troni the positive errors above 
mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence. 

That I may not, however, seem to be gratuitously imputing error 
to an unknown artist more than twelve centuries dead, with a view to 
screen the want of skill or accurae^y in his living transcribers and 
interpreters, — I am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind of evtvy 
competent sj'holar. The <d ^ tor ^ in the word I 

(cohihtU-npctihuH-virij in the -ixtli line, i-. certainly tlie mist.iki* of 
the graver, not of lu'^ eo[)yis't : as is aho the e(|UaU}^'Mdent ''ub>titu- 
tion in the following line of the trisyllable pritkivV for its 

‘ [It Is higlilv desirable tbut tbi^ inscription should ht copied f/< mio, and Mib- 
jeeted to a revision similar to that applied to Br, Mill s trauslition ot the All ih.ibail 
record.] 
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synonymc prithvi ^ the earth’; where the latter word of two 

long syllables is indispensably required by the measure of the verse, 
indicated as it is by all the preceding and subsequent words in a 
manner not to be mistaken. These words in their written forms in 
the ancient character, are too unlike what are severally substituted for 
them to make this the possible error of a European copyist unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit, — while they are precisely such mistakes as a 
Jlindii superficially acquainted with that language might most easily 
cnmmit, if uninspected, in a work like this : the former arising from 
an ignorant confusion of two words of similar sound, but wholly 
different etymology as well as meaning, — the latter from total inatten- 
tion to the rules of metrical harmony. ISTow the existence of two such 
glaring errors of the sculptor, uncorrected, renders it highly probable 
that we should impute to him a large proportion, if not the whole, of 
the following equally manifest errors 

TV ith these nine specimens of most evident error in as many lines 
of the inscription, the two last errors implying the skipping of several 
syllables at once, — and closed with the fact that there is no integral 
number of ATanini stanzas of four lines, but five and a half only from 
their commeneoment in the 7th line of the pillar, — the grounds of con- 
jectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, when 
the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly, from the 14th to the 
last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary 
Anushtubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of the 
inscription) I have been content to group together those syllables 
which formed connected meanings ; leaving the rest, in which no such 
connexion appeared, uncopied; and abandoning, with respect to them, 
a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean king imposed on 
his magicians, — -that of supplying the dream as well as the inter- 
pretation. 

After tills explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text [omitted in 
this reprint], together with an English version of those three- 
quarters of the inscription which are sufficiently intelligible; beginning 
with the seven lines of prose that declare the genealogy and the 
succession : — ■ 


(Travslation*). 

^ (h‘ tae liberator of the greatest kings, incomparable on the earth, — by whom 
loicia ot forest timber are collected for the holocaustic service of Indra, Varuna, and 
A.inia, by the completion of sacrifices bearing the flavour of the waters of all the 
four circumambient oeccans, — whose glory reaches to the firmament, — who on every 
side bestows liberally as the golden -sided mountain (Meru), — by whom Aferu himself 
might be hurne alolt in the piercing talons of his mighty arm, — the great grandson 
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of the great king Gupta, — grandson of the great king Ghatot-kacha, — son of the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta, — maternal grandson of Lich* 
chhavi, — born of the great goddess-like Kumara-devi, — the great king, the sovereign 
of kings, Samudi'a-gupta : — 

Of him, 'when the aecepte<l son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, daughter 
of Mahadaitya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat (Krishna), 
the great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta, — then his son, before addicted 
to illiberality, and a man of great parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. 
Such was the excellent blessedness of the worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat, the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Kumara-gupta, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fame, — a blessedness 
pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

{Verse). Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the glory of 
conquest : even he, by name Skanda-gupta of distinguished and spotless renown, — 
who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced in the fierce dance (Siva- 
like after his vengeance for Sita’s death). 

Possessed of a clear insight info the profound wisdom of the Tantras, with a 
spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries; — and, in accordance 
with their precept and discipline,) mangling the flesh of the refractory in sucecssive 
victories ; he by whom the’r challenge in battle being accepted and answered, hums 
a splendid spectacle in. every quarter of the earth, — is declared even by alien princes 
to be one whose mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For, afterwards, by him to whom the keeping of his treasure was committed, — the 
boundary, which was given as a sacred deposit and worthy to be extended to the 
extremities of the earth, was treacherously taken away; and the prosperity of the 
family removed from it, — (even by him, the minister aforesaid), lovcting the wealth 
of that family, having previously professed much attachment in words, but destitute 
of the light (of truth), and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a throne yet 
untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, and laid by his w'capons, 
he reposed from war on his (inaccessible) mountain His pure and noble exploits, 
the exploits of a man of unspotted fame, although long opposed by the kings of the 
excellent seven hills, are now sung even by them. 

In every region did men surround that young prince, when his father had gone 
to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity : whom his father’s 
brother and the other chiefs did first (thus surround, hailing him) as their new 
sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, with tears in their eyes. 

May he, who is like Krishna still obeying his mother Dovaki, after his foes are 
vanquished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my design ! 

« 

♦ * ♦ 

« « * * 


"Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, is con- 
sidered by Rudja (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled and rendered 
praise-worthy by this affectionate devotion, even in the land of Arha (Indra) and the 
other celestials,’ 
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Thr account of the parentage of Saminlra-Chipta, son of Chandra- 
Guptu, which closed tlie Allaluihad inscription, forms, in nearly the same 
words, tlie btginning of the present ; and his panegyric, which pervaded 
the curlier mouunieiit, is the leading suhjef.t in the prose part ot this. 
The first new fact is the designation of his son and successor, Chandra- 
Guptu the Second; whom it seemed most obvious, on the first reading of 
the names, to identify with the expected son and heir of the eighteenth 
line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of Samudra-Gupta and his 
principal ([uoen, the daughter of the proud princess Sanharika. This 
identification, however, is removed by the terms of the inscription 
itself: this son does not succeed by right of primogeniture, but as 
peculiarly selected [^parifjriMta ], on account of his eminent virtues, from 
the rest of the family or families of the polygamist king, and is the offspring, 
not of Sanharika’s daughter, but of the daughter of a prince named Maha- 
daitya. The son and successor of Chandra-Gupta II. is Kumara-Gupta, 
who is represented as having been a very unpriucely character at the time 
of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne ; but, having been disciplined 
by some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his oAvn accession to the throne, 
an emulator of the mild virtues and the Yaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is JSkanda-Gupta, who may be most probably 
suppob.ed to be the son of his immediate predecessor, Kumara-Gupta ; 
but, on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more 
narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. AVe only hear of his distin- 
guished fame as a warrior; and that his piety, congenial with his acts, 
docs not take the same turn with that of his two nearest predecessors, 
of devotion to ATj?hnu the Preserver, but attached itself to the opposite 
sy^Li 111, now so prevalent in this part of India, the deep, mysterious, 
and sanguinary system of the Tantras. After the conquest and slaugh- 
ter of many opposing kings, we hear of his eventful triumph over a 
more formidable enemy than all, a treacherous minister, who, for a time, 
succeeds in dis}>osscssing him of his kingdom. After vaucjuishing, 
Iiowever, the rival monarchs of the seven hills, and resting peacefully 
on his laurels in his. inaccessible mountain throne, (localities which 
cany u^ •iH iy from the immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether 
towaid- t!ic north or Central India, we have no means of determining,) 
this wiuthy worbliippcr of r:?iva and Durga ascends to heaven; and his 
brother and the <»ther chief-?, with mingled feelings of grief and 
aifectionatc allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father's 
crown and c‘om[uests. This youth is described as obedient to the 
queen dowager, his mother, as was Krishna to his mother Devaki ; 
but the part of the insenjition that proceeds to speak of him is contused 
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and unintelligible ; neither does he appear to be once named ; unless 
we conceive some letters of lino 18 to give his name thus: Mahesa- 
pnta Gupta, ' the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva.’ He is 
probably the Alahendra Gupta whose name occurs in several of the newly 
discovered coins of this dynasty. 

Ihc royal lamily of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time of 
this inscription, stands as follows ; the Arabic numerals denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix JIaltdrdja Adhirdja belongs, in 
the order of their succession. 

GUPTA, a Raja of the Solar line. 

Ghatot-kacha. I , 4. 

fwiiose ciauofhter was) 

1 I 

(1) Chandra Gupta I. — O— Kuniara-Jevi, ^fahu-daitya, 

I (queen consort), (w liobe daughter as) 

(2) Saniudra- Gupta, Q Dt-vi, 

j (one of tlie quetais of 

I S am udru- Gupta). 

(3) Chandra-Gupta II, 

(4) Kumara-Gupta, 

(whose son probably was) 

I 

(o) Skanda-Gupta, 

i 

(6) A young prince (iMahendra-Gupta r) 
a minor at the date of tliis inscription. 


[ The next item of evidence is derived from the inscriijtion 
on the eastern Gate at Sanchi, near Bhilsa. Prinsep, in his 
introductory comments on this monumental writing, remarks: — ] 

It records a money contribution and a grant of land by an agent 
of the ruling sovereign, Chandragupta, for the embellishment of the 
edifice (or perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway , and for 
the support of certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a eoj)\' made by the eye 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instanee. Turning to 
the engra\ing of Air. Hodgsons copy in vnl. iii. ‘Jour. As. Sor. 
Beng.’, we find his artist lias totally omitted all the h'ft-lumd 
of the inscription, which has been injured by the separation of a 
splinter in the stone ! The initial letter of each line i<, however, dis- 
tinctly visible on the stone beyond this fiuw: and as ufd more than 
four or five letters in each line are thus destroyed, it is not veiy 
difficult to supply them, without endangering the sense. This has now 
been done by the Society's pandit; and the only pbice at which bo 
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hesitated was in filling up the amount of the donation, in the seventh 
line, which may have been hundreds or thousands or upwards, but 
could hardly have been units, in a display of regal beneficence. I 
have endeavoured to make a literal translation : — 

(Tkanslatiox). 

*To thf' all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dvasafh ceremonial,^ 
who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, the champions (sword) of the 
virtues of their tribe : — ■ 

The son of Amuka, the destroyer of his fathcr^s enemies,- the punisher of the 
oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the glorious flag of victory in many 
battles, daily by his good counsel gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of the 
court, and obtaining the gratification of every dc'^ire of his life through the favor 
of the great emperor Chandvagupta ; — having made salutation to the eternal gods 
and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the legal rate; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars ; ^ (half of which has been spent for the 
said purchase of the said giound), as an act of grace and benevolence of the great 
emperor Chandragupta, generally known among his subjects as Deva-rkja (or 
Indra). 

As long as the sun and moon (‘>ball endure), so long shall these five ascetics 
enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. For endless ages after 
me and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy the precious building and the 
lamps ! W^’hoso shall destroy the structure, his sin shall be as great, yea five times 
as great, as that of the murderer of a brkhman. — In the Samvat (or year of his 
reign?) | , (in the month of) Bhfidrapada, the tenth (day).’* 

^ ‘a fire-temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved ’ ("Wilson’s 

dictionary) ; also ‘ a particular religious observance.’ The latter is preferable, as 
the fire-woF'ihip is unconnected with the Buddhist religion, 

" This epithet is doubtful : the pandit has supplied a ^ to make it intelligble, 

^ This document, if I have rightly interpreted it, teaches us that the current coin 
of the period was entitled dinm\ which we know to be at the present day the 
I’m-^ian name of a gold coin, although it is evidently derived from the Roman 
denarius^ which was of itself silver; while the Persian dirham (a silver coin) 
represents the drachma^ or dram weight, of the Greeks. The word dindra 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionaries,^ and is used in books for orna- 
ments and seaK of gold, but the weight allowed it of thirty-two ratis^ or sixty-four 
grains, agrees so clo-ely with the Koman and Greek unit of sixty grains, that its 
identity cannot be doubted, especially when we have before us the actual gold coins 
of Chandragupta (didrachmas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight, 

[ Burnouf, in noticiug the occurrence of the same word, adds a note in reference 
to this passage, which I transcribe Celui qui m’apportera la tete d’un mendiiint 
brahmanique, recevra de moi un Dinara ‘ Introduction a I'histoire de Buddhisrae ’ 

* [Major Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has published a facaimiie, 


C Dia ’ ‘ a payper ’ and’ri’ ’ to i?o*— ‘ what is giren to the poor ’ I (Wilson’s Dictionary). 

[ I/emploi du mot ‘ dJnAra,’ dont Pnnsep a po'-itixeinent d^montre I’orieine occidentale, et I’lntro- 

«■ -i" -"5* " — ' -i: du 
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[The two ciphers constituting the date in this inscrip- 
tion are now by common consent ^ admitted to convey the 
number )iinety-threp : the epoch to which this record refers is 
however still an open question, and will be examint'd inon^ at 
large in its proper order. Xor, it must be obser\'(‘d, is there 
anjdhing definitive to shew which of the two Chandra- Guptas 
— the third or the fifth — on the family list, is alluded to in 
the text. 

The comprehensive inscription on tlu‘ northern face of the 
Junas:arh Rock, in Avhich mention is made of Skanda (nipta, 
shoiuu. have appeared in this place, but I regret to say tliat up 
to this time no more satisfactory account of its purport aiuL <*oii- 
tents can be given than is to be found in the britd' notice pub- 
lished by Prinsep, in April, 1848. ~ 

In 1842, Major Jacob and M. Westergaard copied tins 
inscription anew, and a lithographed facsimile of their transcript 
was published in the April number of the J ournal of the Rombay 

as 'W'ell as a transcript and a translation, of the Udayagiri Iii-'eription, \\hiL'h he 
attributes to Chandra Gupta, the sermid of our list Tlio as'-ianuunt, at the bo'.t, 
rests upon slender grounds, and, if the pri'«< nt levi'^ed to sup( rstde 

his rendering, it must be deemed altogetlier falLii ious I annex In'* tr.ni-'litt i.ituju 
and interpretation: — ‘""ISiddham sanuatsare 82 Sravaua-ma'a Mikl* kad.i-\a,’ 

‘ Paramu-bhatt&.raka Muharajadhi Chandra Gupta padaiudata'-ya.’ ‘ ^Maliataja 
Chagaliga potrasva, Maharaja Vishnu- dasa putrasya.’ ‘ Saiitikanika>ya Media (^laj.i 
* * *).’ ‘‘Finished in the year 82, on the 11th of thehii^ht halt of the month of 
Sravana ; [the cave] of him, bowing to the feet of the paramount, iurniau* -reieiimir, 
supreme Maharaja, Chandra Gupta, the grandson of Muliaraja Chagaliga. tin sou of 
Mahhr&ja Vishnu-dasa, Maharaja (name obliterated of Sanakamka.)’” p. IdO. 

The Sanskrit transcript adopted will be seen to vary hut slightly from the version in 
Eoman tj'pe inserted above. The translation approved of by Prof. WiPon, howe\er, 
differs very mate ri all V 1 — at the same time I must freely admit the disul\ antages I 
have laboured under m having to follow the lithograph of a London arti-t, wiule Major 
Cunningham’s transliteration has been maile, I presume, from the ungiiial itself. 

II WT- 

TTWfKT (Tnr) ^^■^•5?.^iHMi4i^'=yraei n^i’era 

‘(May it be) uu-^pieious! On the llth day of the light fortnight, in tho month of 
Sravana, in the vear 82 of (*) the gnat King of Sanakanika, ^son ot tho gieat 
King, Vibhau-da.sa, (and) grandson of the great King, Chhagahga, \i/ 

Chhugaliga, was) son of the supreme monarch i^and) paramount lord ot great kings, 
the auspicious Chandra Gupta . . . . ’ ] 

' [*!Sah Kings of Sanrashtra,* Jour. As sii., 5 ; Bhha Toi<r\^ p. lo2, 
Lassen, hid. Alt.., ii., 939. (1852),] 

^ [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vii., 347] 
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Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society fur that year. Tlae result, 
as might have been anticipated from 3Iajor Postans' previous 
report on the execution and existing state of this monument,' 
is eminently disappointing; and, in spite of every effort to produce 
an intelligible transliteration from the lithograph, I must confess 
myself fairly baffled in the task. 

Prinsep’s note is to the following effect : — I may here so 
far satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscription, the 
longest, and in some respects the best preserved, though from 
the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficidt to 
decipher, is in a modern character — that allotted to the third 
century after Christ — or the Gupta alphabet ; and that in the 
opening lines I find an allusion to Skaiida Gupta, one of the 
Gupta family, whose name has also been foimd upon a new 
series of the Saui’ashtra coins; the woi*ds are 

• • • 

My next excerpt consists of Prinsep’s translation of the 
Eran pillar Inscription “ : — ] 


IXSCRIPTION FRCnt A TEMPLE OF VAPAIIA, AXD A PHWAJA- 
STAMBHA, IX THE VICIXm’ OF ERAX OR AIRAX IX BHOPAL. 
Lieut Conolly and Ca^jt. Burt started from Mhow, on an ex- 
ploring journey. They continued in company as far as Sehore, 

where some copper plates, in ilr. Wilkinson’s possession, occupied the 
attention of the former, while the latter, hearing of a pillar at Airan, 
hastened off by a ddk to visit it, and was rewarded with the two 
inscriptions which follow, and a few insoiated names in various styles 
from the Airan pillar and temple. The history of the origin of the 
monuments as derived trom the inscriptions themselves may be suc- 
cinctly told. 

The temple was built by Bhanya Yishnu, the confidential minister 
of Eaja ildtri ^ ishnu, the son of Hari Yishnu, the grandson of Yaruna 
^ ishnu, and great grandson of Indra Yishnu ; in the first year of the 
reign ot Baja Tarapani [Toramana] of Saunishtra (?) : and 

The pillar was erected by Yaidala Yishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, 
also grandson of \ ariina \ ishnu, and at the cost of Dhanya Yishnu, on 
the 14th of Asarh in the year 165, in the reign of Budha-Gupta in 


^ [‘Jour, As. Sot'. Bong.’, \ii , sr3] 


4 ' 


> 
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OF VAKAHA, AT ERAX. 

Saurashtra, comprehending the country between a river wlio^e name, 
though partially erased, may be easily made out as the Kalindi or 
Jamna and the Xarmada, or Xerbudda. 

(TiiANsr ation). 

‘ lie is victorious I (Yislinu) the four- armed, omnipresent, the creator and preserver 
of the world, who^e bed is the immense w'ater of the four oca'uns and who•^e ratha- 
JeetH (‘ chariot-standard ’) is Gariida. 

On Thursday, the thirteenth lunar day of the month of Ashadha Oi the year 1G5, 
w’hen the king, Budha Gupta, who was the moon of good administration, and resplendent 
in fortune and fame, govcnied the beautiful country situated between the Kalindi 
(Jamnh) and the Xarmada, by his good (pialities (derived) from the lioka-palasd In 
the aforesaid year of his dyna>ty, [' of him,’ in orig.] in the very' month and day afore- 
said: one, named Vaidala Vishnu, wlio was famous as far as the four oceans, ever 
respectable ; who by public election and through the favor of God, olU nned the good 
fortune of the regency; ^^ho was devoted to Bhagavaii; the son of the fatluT-resoml^- 
ling Ilari Vishnu ; grandson of the father’s-talent-po^'^i ''■'ing Varuna Mslnm ; the 
great grandson of Indra Vishnu, of the Maitrayanayakripabha raic ; a stnet obstaver 
of his reliu’ious duties, regular in sacritha s, reader of the Veda, a very among 

brhhnians/- By him (Vaidala Vishnu) this banner-pillar wa.> erected at tlie expcu>o 
of Dhanya Vishnu, — for the pro'^perity of his race, iu honor of Jaiiardana (Vi^lmu), 
the distresser of the Funya-J^ntas (Btikhhasas). 

Glory ! to him who is a patriotic (prince) and to whom belong all the people I ’ 

[I further annex the translation of Toramana's inscription 
from the same site, which is closely connected with the preceding 
text : — ] 

(Tkaxslatiox), 

‘ He is victorious ! the boar-shaped god, who, at the time of delivering the eartli, 
whirled round the mountains by the jerk of his tushes ; fioni the increa-'C of whose 
body have proceeded the three regions. 

Ayhen the great raja, Ttwamana, the very famous and beautiful, the king of kings, 
governed the earth ; in the hr^t year of his reign, on the tenth day of Thalguna : — 
before his time, the well-known Dhanya Vishnu, the doer of many virtuous 
deeds, follower of tlie injunctions oi the \ edas, ohulient to his hrotht r, the late 
great Eajii Matri 'N'ishnii (since departed to heaven), and favored by him — 
who obtained the good fortune of regency by public election ami through the 
grace of God: —famous as far as the four oceans, ever respeetahle, and vit tnrious 
in many battles with his enemies, the devoted worshipper of Bhagavan,— ’wlm was tin* 
son of Haii Vishnu, resembling hi^ father,— the grandson of Varuna Vidinu, po*;- 
sessor of his father’s qualities,— great grandson of Indra Vishnu of the Maitiayina- 
yakripaliha race, the illustrious ami di-tingui>hrd, obM^vant of hi> r. liirimi-j dutb-. 
and saeritices with Sukta (a hymn of the Ilig-veda)— a rogular sacriHe. r, w- 11 n .id in 
the Vedas, and a among the brMimans.— By iiim (Dhanya Vi-hnii) wa', caused 

^ Upholders of the universe. 

2 These several c'pithas are, almost literatim, the sam» iu both iiiscriptu*n> 
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to be erected this new temple of Jagan-Xiriyana* Xtiriyana, in the form of Variha 
(the Boar incarnation) at his own Tillage of Xerikona, in the reign, year, month, and 
day aforesaid. 

Glory to the mistress of Brahman apura, and the king to whom all the people 
belong ! * (r) 


[Next in order comes a posthumous notice of Skanda-Gupta, 
graven on the Kuhaon pillar/ which I insert to complete the 
published series : — ] 


(Tilanslation). 

* In the month of Jyaishtha, in the year one hundred and thirty- three ^ [141] after the 
decease ^ of Skanda Gupta, the chief of a hundred kings, resembling ludra in his rule, 
possessed of the chiefest of riches, enjoying far-spread reputation, born of the royal 
race of the Guptas, whose earthly throne was shaken by the wind of the bowing 
heads of a hundred kings. 

At this celebrated and precious village, sanctified in reverential attachment by the 
inhabitants of Kakubharati.* 

The opulent Bhatti Soma was the son of Amila, the receptacle of good qualities. 
His son was the very famous and talented Rudra Soma, known by another appellation 
as Vyaghra-rati. His own son was Madra, the constant and friendly patron of 
brahmans, Gurus, and Yatis. He, struck with awe at beholding the universal insta- 
bility of this world, made (for himself) a road of virtue ^ ; having set up (established) 
along the roadside, five images, made of quarried stone, of Indra, ' objects of adoration 
to the religious and devout, for the increase of his own moral merit and the happiness 
of mankind; (the same) having attached thereto a tank filled with water. 

This stone pillar, beautiful and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the mountains, is 
the maker of renown ; {i.e. records his meritorious act.) ’ 

The circumstance of chief importance in the above monument, is its 
allusion to ‘ Skanda Gupta, of the family of the Guptas,’ a name so 
well known to us from the Bhitari inscription and from our Kanauj 
coins. That his sway was nearly as potent as the expression ‘ lord of a 
hundred kings ’ would seem to convey, I shall have hereafter occasion 
to prove by the exhibition of his own name and of that of his prede- 

1 Or ^Xarirayan, who is himself the water of the universe.’ 

2 [*Jour. As. Soc. Beng,’, vii., 37.] 

^ Lit. ‘ The month Jyaishtha in the year thirty and two and one plus one hundred 
being arrived.’ [ The original proves the true date to be the one hundred and forty- 
first year from the repose, etc.] 

* Shdnte/ij ‘ of the repose,' i. e. ‘ death.’ 

® W ritten Kakuhhah-roti (^jV) • the meaning must be that 

such was the name of the village ; and probably the modem Kuhaon may be a cor- 
ruption of the ancient appellation Kakubha. 

® Pfmfja~>>kandhain sa chaKre; in punning allusion, perhaps, to his adorning the 
road 'With these five images. 

The word seems to be written pachendrdm^ from the contracted space occupied 
hj the ri of 4^. The smal figure below has very much the character of Buddha. 
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cessor Kumara Gupta on the coins of Saurashtra or Katty war, on the 
western extremity of the Indian continent. It does not appear who 
succeeded him, or whether the Gupta dynasty there terminated ; but 
I think it is open to conjecture that the whole power was usurped by 
the minister’s family, because we find Tila Bhatti, a chief magistrate, 
erecting the Allahabad pillar, and we here find another of the same 
name, the opulent Bhatti Soma, the son of Amila (Bhatti .^) at the 
head of a new race, not, to be sure, arrogating to themselves the title of 
Eaja, but possessing wealth and power and erecting pillars in their 
own name. Four generations from Amila, viz. : (1) Amila, (2) Bhatti 
Soma, (3) Rudra Soma, (4) Madra — will give about thirty- tluee years 
to each generation, which for private life may be tolerably near the 
ordinary average. 

[In conclusion of the Gupta proper suite of inscriptions, I 
annex abstract translations of a double set of copper-plate 
Sanads now in the Benares College, which Professor Wilson has 
obligingly prepared from transcripts of the originals made by 
myself, in which aU doubtful forms and combinations w’ere 
carefully copied in fac-simile : — 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE BENAPES COrPER PLATE GRANTS OF 

Sm HASTIXAH, OTHERWISE SRI RASTI^RAJAI By Prof. H. H. 

Wilson. 

^ Salutation to MahMeva !~Health ! In the 163rd ^ year of the occupation ^ of the 
kingdom by the Gupta kings — in the year (of the cycle) Yaisakh, on the third of the 
light half of Kartik, in the fore-part of the day,^ (then) by the exalter of the family 
of the chief of the ascetics, the Maharaja Sri-hasti, great grandson of Mahar&ja 
Dwarhya, the grandson of Mah^aja Sri Prabhanjana, the son of Mah^iruja Damo- 
dara, — the givor of much land, gold, horses, elephants, and thousands of cows, the 
reverencer of his progenitors, the devout worshipper of gods and brahmans, the ever 
victorious in many battles, the delight of his own race : for the increase of his own 
virtue and the ascent of the steps of the ladder to heaven ; gave to the brahmans of 


^ [ These 
with Col 


’bese are the copper-plate grants regarding which Capt. Kittoe communicated 
wiiu Sjltes in 1848. See ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc ’ xii. 12, note 4, They seem to 
have been originally procured from Nagode in Bundalkand.J 

2 [One copy has sha-Aiottare rashtge, the other in shayhtguttare vrishate^ putting 
them together, the probable reatUng is trishasiyuttare rarshasate. H.ll. >V .] 

3 r Shukte or hhuktau, but it may also be read mukte or muktmt, ‘from the end 

or ceUtion.^-HH.W.] Considering the very striking dilfercnce between the 
early forms of hh and m, I cannot admit this doubt to be justified by any possible 
error of transcription from the original on my part. The is clearly the true 

reading, of which we have two corroborative examples.— E.T.] 

* [The other inscription has, * the second of the light half of Chaitra, in the year 
Ashwayuj.’ (.^) — II.H.W.] 
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the Vajasaneyi school of the race of Kau>ika,’ Gopaswiimi,- Bhavas^\ami ami others, 

the village with the boundaries (speeitied) — (then follow a number of unin- 

telligil)le names of places, after whith there is a prohibition to any of hia suece.ssors 
to revoke the gift) — ‘as it is said by the great Kishi, Vy^a, ‘land that has been given 
to the bi’Mimans is to be carefully protected, for the preservation of the grant is even 
better than the donation.’ The earth has been possessed by Sagara and other kings, 
by each of whom the fruit of the earth was severally reaped. The giver of land re- 
joices in heaven for sixty thousand years — the despoiler, the rei^umer and disregarder, 
sinks into hell for as many.’ ^ 

Both in.'icriptions end with the specification of the writer, ‘ Sur}\adatta, son of 
Ravidutta, grandson of Xaradatta, having the title or designation Bhogika.’ 

To complete the series of collateral dociunents relating to 
the Guptas, I insert in this place translations of certain coppjer 
plate grants made by successive members of the Valabhi djmasty of 
Gujarat. Although the dates of these are, also, to a certain extent 
indeteiTuinate, yet there is much else in the inscriptions that is 
calculated to elucidate the important question of the true epoch 
of the Gupta rule in India : — ] 


ACCOUNT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON TWO SETS OF COPPER 
PLATES, FOUND IN THE WESTERN PART OF GUJARAT. By W. 

H. Wathex, Esq., J^ersian Secretary to the Bombay Government, (Sept. 1835 .) 

Several years since, I procured two sets of copper inscribed plates, one of which 
had been discovered by some labourers employed in digging the foundations of a 
house at Danduca, in the Peninsula of Gujarat ; and the other in a similar manner, 
at Bhavanagar, in the same province. . . . 

The second inscription was more defaced, and, after the greatest trouble, a 
part of it atill remained unintelligible, the letters having become obliterated by the 
effects of time and damp. 

They are both grants of land to priests ; the first is about fifteen hundred years 
old; and the date of the second, some hundred years subset^uent, . . 

The contents ot these inscriptions, as tending to elucidate the ancient history of 
W estem India, at the commencement of the fourth century of the Christian sera, are 
of some interest, as wLQ be presently ^huwn. 

In the fii*st inscription, as well as in the second, the origin of the dynasty is 
traced to Bhatarka Scuapati, who is said to have established his power by signal 
bravery and prowess hia capital, named ^ alabhipnra,'^ is also expressly mentioned 


' [The readintr of one is ‘Kusiya,’ of the other ‘Kausalya.’ Ought it to be 
Kasyana .5— H.H.W ] 

H H W^ <jthcr names are specified, as, Gauriswami and Brahmach^ri. — 

^ [ The other inscription has, instead ot this laat clause, ‘ he who resumes land given 
by himself (.r by another, becomes a worm in ordure, and is roasted (in hell) alone- 
with his ancestors.’ — H.II.W,] ^ ° 

^ In Piaknt, it is nritten with a b, ‘ Balabhi.' 
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in the first grant ; both the founder of this sovereignty, and two first successors, did 
not take the title of king, but Sendpati, or ‘ General,’ whence it may bo inferred that 
they were under a paramount sovereign, by whom the province of Guj.irat wa*? com- 
mitted to theu‘ charge ; and it is stated in the description of the fourth prince of this 
family, that he was raised to the royal dignity by ‘ the great monarch, the sole 
sovereign of the entire world,’ meaning India. 

The third in succession to him, named Sridhara Sena, would appear to have 
thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovereign of Fjjuyini or Kaiiauj; forhy 
the date of the first inscription, the VaLibhi Samvat or cora would appear to have heen 
instituted in his reign, its date being Samvat nine : [330] ^ this circumstance induced 
the belief, at first, that the tera referred to was that of Yikramuditya, until on refer- 
ring to the 1st volume of Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan,’ the existence of a Suryavaiisa dynasty 
in Gujarut — whose capital was Valabhipura, and title ‘ Phatarka,’ ami also of a Samvat 
or a?ra peculiar to those kings, as proved by Juina legends, and inscriptinns found at 
Somnath, Patan, etc. — showed that these grants must belong to those princes and 
their mra alone. 

Col. Tod established, (from the materials already mentioned, the particulars of 
which may be seen on reference to his work),- the following hi&torieal data. 

1. The emigration of a prince named Keneksen, of tlic Surya-vansa, or ‘race of 
the Sun,’ from Koshala-dcsha {hod. Oudh), and his establishing himself in GujarSit 
about A.D. 144, 

2. The institution of an mra, called the Valabhi Samvat, by his successors, who 
became the independent kings of Gujarfit, the first year of which mra was the 37dth 
of Vikramfiditya, or a. d. 319, 

3. The invasion of the kingdom of the Valabhi princes by a barbarian force, the 
destruction of their capital Valabhipura, in a. d. o 24, and the removal <»f the scat of 
government to the north-eastern part of Gujarat, must probably at first to Sidhapura, 
about a. d. 354. 

The inscriptions confirm in a singular mannt r the>e several t>puch^. The first 
inscription is dated 9th Valabhi Samvat, corresponding with 384 of Vikramaditya, 
and A.D. 328. 

Now, allowing twenty years for the average reign of the six princes of the first 
inscription, this will give 129 years for the interval between Sridhara Smia, in whose 
reign this mra may be supposed to have commenced, and iihatarka .Senfipati, the 
founder of the dynasty, which will place him as having lived in a. d 190, or within 
fortv-six years of the time specified by Tod as that of KcH* ksen^ f stablishnunt in 
Giijarfit. That Bhatarka was a family title, and not tlu real name of this chief, is 
shewn by its being alone used in the seals affixed to both the iiiseriptioiis. 

From the second inscription, we have a long line of prim * tin la-t of whom, 

* [‘Jour. As J^oc. Bcng.’, vii , 349, ‘Tour Ib y. A^. So< xii , 3.3 , ‘Jour As. 
Soc. Beiig 18d6.] 

See the chapter entitled ‘Annals of Me war.’ 
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Siladitya Musalli, would appear, from an allusion therein, to have removed the 
capital to Sidhapura. 

Taking the number of kings, whose names are given subsequent to Sridhara 
Sena, the founder of the V aUbhi »ra, at twelve, and the length of their reigns at an 
average of twenty years each ; this calculation will shew' a term of about 240 or 
more years, to have elapsed from this time to that of Siladitya Musalli of Sid- 
hapura, or A.D. 559, about thirty-five years after the sack of Valabhipura by the 
barbarians. 

On referring to the list of kings, another of the name of Siladitya, it will be seen, 
just preceded the prince who made the grant contained in the second inscription, 
whose reign will thus approximate to a.d. 524, stated in the Jaina legends to be the 
date when the capital was surprised by a foreign army. From the same source also, 
we find the name of the prince who then reigned to have been Silfiditya, as above. 

These coincidences are curious, and tend to confirm the authenticity of those 
fragments of early Hindu history, which Tod has so carefully collected. 

The Jaina historical legends all mention the kings of this dynasty, and their 
aera, the Valabhi Samvat; the capital, from its geographical position, would appear 
to have been the Byzantium of Ptolemy ; its kings were of the dynasty called by 
foreigners the Balhara, which may have been a corruption of the title Bhatarka,* 
for derived from the adjoining district of Bhala, and Bai or ‘ prince ’ ; the absurd 
manner in which Hindu names were, and still are, corrupted by the Arabs and other 
oreigners, may easily account for the difficulty of reconciling real names writh their 
corruptions. . . . 

It may be here mentioned, that it is from this very family of Valabhipura, that 
the legends of the present Banas of ITdayapur (Udipur) deduce their descent. 

After reigning some years in the north of Gujarat, the power of the dynasty was 
destroyed, its kingdom dismembered, and the city of Anhalwara Pattan became the 
capital, under the succeeding dynasties of the Chawura and Chalukia {vulgo Solanki) 
races. 

Both these grants convey fields to brahmans as religious gifts. The lands 
granted in the second inscription are stated to be situated in Saurhshtra, and the 
donees are said to have come from Girinagara, (Junagarh or Gimfir,) and to have 
settled at Sidhapura. 

Two facts, proving the great antiquity of these grants, are,— first, the measure of 
land being square paces ; and the other, the existence of the worship of the Sun : one 
of the princes is named as being of that sect. . . . 

Ta.lXSLATIOX OF AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION, DATED 9 tH OF THE VaEABHI SaM- 

VAT, OR A.D. 328, AND FOUND IN DIGGINO THE FOUNDATIONS OF A HOUSE, 

NEAR DANDUCA, IN THE PENINSULA OF GUJAR.IT, OR S AURAS HTRA. 

< May prosperity (ever emanate) from tbe city of Valabbi ! The possessor of in- 
comparable strength from the crowds of powerful enemies and friends, who prostrate 

* Bbatarka means, literally, * cherishing sun’ ; it is a royal title. 
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thomselves (before him), who carnocl glory in huiidrecls of battles fought in the 
countries of his foes * whose prowrss and renown dazzled (th».‘ eyes of the princes of 
the universe), one ejijoying the atfeetion (of his subjects) by grants of rewards and 
honors, and also by courteous behaviour : the acquirer of royal prosperity by the 
strength (aid) of his numerous dependants and attached friends, great a<iorer of 
Mahesvara (Siva), (such was) Senapati Bhatarka (Bhatarka, ‘tlie general-in-chief’). 

His son, with head tinged of a reddish colour by constant inclination of his head 
to the dust of his father’s feet, and thus rendered pure : the lustre of the nails of 
whose feet (as mirrors) surpassed the diamonds of Sukra’s diadem, whose riches were 
a constant source of relief to the poor, helpless, and destitute, (was th(‘) great wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara, Sri Senapati Dhara Sena (the ‘ general of the forces,’ Dhara 
Sena). 

His younger brother, with forehead wholly sanctified by prostrations at his 
(brother’s) feet, a performer of all the acts of devotion according to the precepts of 
Mann and other holy saints, who, like Dharma Raja (Yudhishthira), has arranged 
all laws, received his inauguration to the throne, from the great Sovereign ^ himself, 
the sole monarch of the entire world, and whose accession to royalty was solemnized 
by unbounded gifts. He was the great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mahiraja 
Hrona Sinha (‘the fortunate king,’ Drona Sinha.) 

His younger brother, who by the prowess and force of his s<de arm, as a lion, 
conquered the hosts of his enemies, mounted on elephants, the asylum of all those 
who sought a place of refuge, conversant with all the various principles of science, 
— a celestial all-yielding tree to friends and dependants, aflfording to all, enjoyments 
according to their several wishes and tastes ; a great follower of Bhavagata (Vishnu) 
(was) Sri Mah^aja Hhruva Sena. 

His younger brother, all whose sins were removed by prostrations before the lotus- 
resembling feet of his (elder) brother, by whose virtuous conduct, as by a pure stream, 
the crimes of the Kali-yuga were washed away ; whose fame was celebrated by 
crowds of vanquished enemies, w'as the great adorer of the sun, Sri MahJiraja Dha- 
rapattah. 

Whose son acquired the chief of virtues by adoration of his father's feet ; whose 
sword from his infancy was his sole helper ; who distinguished himself as the touch- 
stone of bravery ; the destroyer of multitudes of foes resembling intoxicated elephants. 
The bright lustre of the nails of whose feet were reflected by the splendour of the 
crowds of his prostrate enemies; who fulfilled the import of the title ‘Rhjfi,’ by 
delighting the hearts of his subject, and aflfording them protection, (and by governing) 
as commended in the Smritis (holy books) ; who surpassed Svara (Cupid) in beauty, 
the moon in splendour, the monarch of mountains (Himalaya) in fixedness of purpose. 
In depth (of thought and counsel) the ocean, the teacher of gods in wisdom, the 
great master of riches (Kuvera) in wealth ; who relinquished as straw, the fruits of 
his enterprises, in his anxiety to remove the fears of those who sought his protection ; 
delighter of the hearts of the learned, and of friends and dependants, by bestowing riches 
far beyond their desires ; who enjoyed all the gratifications and luxuries of the various 
countries in the world, as one who had himself travelled through them, (was) the 
great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mahkr&ja Griha Sena [Guha Sena in the 
original.] 

His son, for ever fortunate by the rays proceeding from the diamond-like nails of 

1 This evidently refers to some one of the successors of Vikramkditya and Saliv&- 
hana— he Praraara or Powar kings of Ujjayini or Kanauj, 
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his father’s feet ; —all whose sins are washed away by the pure water of the Gangii 
((ranges) ; whose wealth ami prosperity are participated in by multitudes of friends 
and dependants . — in whom ail the qualities of beauty have taktai up their abode, as 
if by tile d<‘sire of associating with the beauties of his form ; who has astonished all 
those skilled in archery by hi» wonderful natural skill, improved as it is by superior 
and constant exercise ; the maintainer of all pious grants, bestowed by the will of 
ancient kings • he that removes from power those (evil ministers) who seek the ruin 
of his subjects : — a unique example of the abode of wisdom and prosperity in one and 
the same person, whose renown is alone sufficient to destroy the power of his foes, 
whose royal dignity is hereditary; — great worshipper of IMahesvara, powerful wielder 
of the battle-axe, Sri 3Iahar&ja Sridhara Sena, — peremptorily issues these his man- 
dates I 

To those in office, and those unemployed ; to the governors of towns ; to the chiefs 
of districts, revenue officers, forest chiefs, protectors of the roads, etc., etc., and all 
officers howsoever employed — 

He it known to you I that for the increase of my father’s and mother’s holiness, 
for my own salvation, and for the sake of obtaining other objects of my heart’s desire 
in this and in the next world, I have granted fifty paces of land, (situated) at the 
southern boundary of the village of Matsira, and sixty paces of land near the northern 
limit e*f ^ eraputri, to a Lodrita brahman, learned in the Kig-Veda, of the same goira 
(family) as Kaina and others : also a piece of land of fifty paces, on the western side 
of Prathapura, and eight paces near Ishvara Deva Senak, is like™e granted to a 
Ilig-^eda brahman, named Dova Sila, of the same gofra as Trivalam Bayana, 
etc. (this part is very unintelligible in the original,) this land, with the ham- 
lets and other things thereunto appertaining, with its earth, water, wind, sky, 
spirits, grain, and gold, is (hereby) given, with all that which may thereupon be 
produc* d. 

All the ministers of state must avoid placing their hands on this, as they would 
on the hole of a serpent , for the constant and due performance of tlie five great 
sacrifu cs (naming them), I have given this ; for as long as the moon, sun, seas, 
rivers, and this world shall exist, to he enjoyed by the descendants, sons, grandsons, 
etc. By pouring out water, (it is) given up as a br'ibmani{‘al gift , to be enjoyed on 
the toiras UT.ual with such grants ; they may plough, caii<e to he ploughed, or give it 
away Xo one should catise any hindrance (to this grant). 

Future pious kings, both of our family, and otluTS, who will appreciate the 
fruits of a grant of land, should approve and maintain this my gift. (Here the 
Usual ([notations trom the Malia-Bharata arc introduced, quoting the gift by king 
^Sagara, and shewing the sin of destroying su(‘h a grant of land). 

AVritteii by the minister for peace and war, Skanda Batta, Samvat 9, Vaishakha- 
vadi S : I, Maluiiaja .'iriJhara Sena, the heroic, my pleasure ! my hand! ’ 


List or Kings of the Valarhi oh Balhara Dyn'ASXT, .\s foump 
IN' THE Two iN'SCHirTIONS, 


144 or 190 A.T>. 


1. .Senapati Bhatarka. 

2. Hhara Sena. 

!h Mahal ija Drona Sinha. 

4. Dhruva Sena. I. 

0 . Dliarapattah. 

6 Giilia Sena 




\ 
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7.' 

Sridhura Sena I - 


8. 

SUaJitya I. 


p^ 

Chara-grilia I. 


10. 

Sridhnra Soua IT 


11 

Rliruva S( na IT 


12, 

Sridhara Sena III 


13. 

Sildditva 11, 


25 < 


At tins part nf tho copper- pLito, the writing is =;() nhlitcratetlj that the namos of 
two or three- priii-’C-^ cannet be made out, 

in. ^rab^.raja rbaragrilui II. 
o24 A.D. 17. Sll.Vht^a III. 

5-59 A.D. IS. Siladitya (Musalli) IV. 

The first two princes have the title Seriapati aluiie. All tho»o subsequent to Xo. 
3, ^lah&raja. The wlude had tlie title of Sri Hhatarka, and the ilevi('e on their 
hannor was tlie Adindi, or sa< red l)uU of Siva, appears I'rom the seals attaelied to 
both inseiiptious. 

[As further iliustrutive of the j^iiccessioii of tlie Vulabhi family, 
and to a certain extent as corrective of the above, I insert : — ] 

Dll. A. Burns’ Kaiua Tamua-ratra Xo. 1. 

"When we gave a translation of Xo. 1 [p- the Tamha-patras, of whieh trans- 

cripts and fac-siniiles W(‘re obtained from I)r. Buni^ of Kaira, we were not aware tliat 
one of the same dcseriprion had previously been eommunieated by Mr, "Watheu [j> 252]. 
AVe were hd to lafei to that artiile by finding, in the oldest uf I)r. Burns’ grants, 
the name of Sila-litya, and other piineo of the Valahhi rare from Seiidpati Bhatarka 
downwards 

Our pre.seiit grant eunfirms the order of the leigns given by Mr. M^athen from his 


Tamha-patras, and affeu’ds additional 

dates, 

and 

circumstances of high interest to 

those who occupy thomstlvca with ^ucli 

fctudi' 

es. 

^Ir. 'Watheii’s order of the Valahhi 

or Balhhra d\Tia»ty is as follows : 




1 


H 

V ^ 

^ 5: 


1 1 

Bhatarka Senapati. 

8 

4 

Siladitya I, 

2 

Dhara Sena. 

9 

5 

Chara Griha, or Ishwara Guha. 

3 

Drona Sinha. 

10 

6 

Sridhara Sena II. 

4 

Dhruva Sena I. 

11 

7 

Dhruva Sena II. 

5 

Dhara Pattah. 

12 

S 

Sridhara Sena III. 

6 2 

Guha or Griha Sena. 


9 

Dhruva Sena III 

7 3 

Sridhara Sena I. 

13 


Siladitya 11. 


Of these rajas, the four following Bhatarka are omitted in the present grant, it 
being simply stated that from Bhatarka, the founder of the family, wa« sprung Guha 


1 Those seven are from the first inscription, the following from the second 
inscription. 

3 A.D. 319. In his reign, the Valahhi a)ra is supposed to hare rommence<l. 
f The editors of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, after Prinsep’s departure from India ] 

17 
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Sena or Griha Sena, (the former is our reading). From this prince, however, we 
have the genealogy complete, and — with the .simple inti oduction ot Dhruva benalll., 
our ninth in order, and the author of this grant — the seiies roircbponds with that of 
Mr. M'athcn in every particular. Tim genealogical tree whith our present grant 
enables us to frame from Cfuha or Griha Sena will stand as follow^ : 

(1) Bhatarka. 

(2) Guhri or Griliia Sma. 

'L ati(llinib{v-r"ga.) 

(3) Sriilliara Sena. 


fi) SiluUrvfi . (o) f'^liAvara Gulia, 

I'V, Kramaditja ^ (Tlatlie'US ‘ Char;l-^nlla/} 


(9) Dliniva Sma II. | I 

'or Dll'll iiuiditya) Sl'idhara Sena II (7) Dliniva Sena TI. 

(8) Sridhara Sena III. 

Xow tlio first thing" to bo oh^trvod i>, that the grant translated by ^ atlien pur- 
ports to bo by Siidbara Sena that wairh wi now present is hy Dhruva Sena, the sixth 
in 'iiif'ccssion after him , of eoiirso, tiien tbre, athon’s is the nio^t ancient ; but though 
there were six suetcs'>inns to the tlii'sc must have betii of than the ordinary 
duration, for the ministtr who prepared the grant in Sridliari Sena’s reign was 
Skanda Bhatta ; whereas the ihiai-t'„r who prepared the present grant is named as 
Madana Hila, son of Skanda Bhatta ; thirty or forty years T^ill tlierefore be the 
probable iiit* rval oc^upitd by the reigns of all tlie priiice-j naan d as liaving inter- 
vened between Siidhari Sena I. and I)hruva Sena III. 

Another iinpnrtant faet n >ult-? from the date nf our present grant, vrhich is 
clearly 36.) ['] Saiavat, (\\ aieh must be the Samvat of Vikianiadit}a) corre^^poiiding 
with A D. .3 Of) . but Watin n a— lyiis to Srulliaia S< na, Iduuva Sena's grandfather, 
the date A.D. 328 or 384 Samvat. IB ha.'^ been lul to tbi^ • onelu'-ion by supposing 
the wonB whii h he reads ‘ Sctmv'it,’ with th" riguie ‘9,’ to have lefcrence to the 
Valablii iera, aseertaim d by Ted to have couimeiiccd in a.d. 319. But there is no 
word -^^hatsoever in the grant to wairaiit a rtfereiice of tliis Samvat to that mra, and 
it seems miuli more natural to suppose the Samvat, or year, to be eithei the Samvat 
of Vikraiuaditya with the ligur« .s ttfaecd, or nitrely to have reBienee to the year of 
Sridhara Sena’s accession. If the figure wliieli follow^ the word ‘ Samvat’ be indeed 
a 9, (it i'i not very plain) [as indicatefl above, the cipher^, in the original, stand 
for 330, and not for f)] there is nothing to prevent the year of the reign of that 
sovereign being indicated thereby, B"' lias been U'.nal with many rajas, and as was 
practisi'd » ven by Raja Kishen C’hand of Xmha within the last sixty years. Assu- 
ming therefore thirty ycar> for the interval of the soil’s •'in ceeding Skanda lihatta as 
minister, the proper date of Wathcii’', Taruba-patra will be 279 a.d., and that of 


‘ Periiaps "N ikramaditya, but the *Vi’ i^ wanting in the transcripts. 
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Sriilliara S-iiaS af-r. «;^ion, 270 a.d. The date upon Dr. Burns’ grant, fxarninod from 
the fa-’-daiih -j takni (»jf in printing ink. Is so clear as to admit of no doubt of the 
Hjfures, or its being the -Samvat of Vikraniaditya that is referred to.’ 

Tile translation of this Tainha-patra h ^given entire, and nearly littr.dly, from a 
transcript made by Prinsep ; the pandit KaniaLVaaiita, aidt d by the Sanskrit College 
stmleiit Sai’uddprnsaih ]ia\iiig rendered it fn us into Englhli. 

The character <'f the original exi’.tly eorrr ^p{)l^l'' with that of ^Vathon's giant, of 
T\hi.'h a fac-simile has hei ii already published, so that we are saved the necessity of 
haling a separate plate prepared to exhibit it. 

^Trv:>sl vtiox). 

‘ Dlory. From Bhataika, — the lie-t of ruler,-, inagiianimous as the snn, ih torious, 
of good di-po-itiou, who ubtaiiied liis power iiy tin* excellent l of his iiitelligeuce^, b\ 
gi ttifima' and tduvating his frieutP in spirit, and by obt, lining all men’s good 
opiiiioii tni’iiugli don.'itioiis and Cttuiti -y, who by his power inaintaim^d men in 
ri-peet; and, tlirougli the liehlity of his -ervant-, pie-erved his dominions in pros- 
perity, and laid his enemies prostrate, — sprung Guha .Sena, who obtained abaulution 
from hill by bnwiiig •-ulimissively to bis father’s fe. t, and wlio was called Gandharba 
Kiija, because of his consideration for other nnai, as shewn by his regulation of 
pricea, by liis anxiety to proteet his people and friends, and by his sacritieiiig high 
state interests to secure the s.jfeti' ttf thoae who totik refuge with him v/ho obtained 
popularity by giving to the poor nn.re than tiny a-kf d. Xone txciilid him in the 
science of Gandharba. Fmiidied by tiie jewels his enemies presented in tiibute; of 
a voice pleasant as that of Cupid and the moon - kiiieut in the » xaetiun of state 
dues ; a teacher of nior.nls , in all observances never failing, great and j)uweiful, as 
manifested iiv the motions of his ihpliants, las wisdom ami sound judgment are 
appri'chited by nan of .socl.d fcelin.'^. The "'Uii of Guha Siiia, Siolhara >eua, like- 
wise absolved himself from sin by submission to his futlier, as if he bad wnslied in 
the Ganges' water. The wairiors of the iiniver-e wiic astonishf d at his strength 
and skill, and by his power he -ecun d the prosp< rity of his kingoloni. Like his 
ancestors, he was a protcctoi of hariied and eminent persons, and a snhdin r of evil- 
doers and of the corrupters of virtu,*. In him only diil Lakshini aiiil Saiaswati (wealth 
and knowledge) unite. For he was alike a subduer ol laklis of enemies, and abounding 
with wealth, and the po,ssc.ssor of all acquired endowments, which sought refuge with 
him like tlio thousands who prostrated themselves before him fur their livelihood. 

The son of Sridhara Sena, Sri Siladitya, worshipped likewise his father's feet, and 
prospered. The four quarters of the world wi re adorned with his fame, won by 
merits, all delighting, all astonishing. He gave courage and eonfidenec to his army, 
by acquiring for it the lustre of a reputation founded on many victories. Though posses- 
sing an intellect capable of understanding and arranging the good and bad sciences, and 
famed in the world for his intelligence, yet was he not tastidious ; and though atteii- 

’ Since the above was sent to pre-s, a letter has reached Calcutta from IMr. 
'VTathen, dated Cape of Good Hope, 16th October, 1>^3S, whiclu afUr t xprc^.dng 
groat interest in the dDroitrio.^ made from the A-'^ka inscription-, (on- 
cludes as follow'5 ‘ .My impri's^ion was, before I left India, tint I rni-^took the 
Samvat in the (iujarat Inscriptions, and that it i^ that of Vihramfiditya ’ Tliis singu- 
larly confirms the conclusion we had come to, fioni comparison with the date in this 
Xo ' 1. grant of Dr. Burns; and would seem to show that the year of the giant of 
Sridhara Sena translated by ^Vathen, was, in his opinion, pra-Mi , rrn.l liiat tho 
imperfect figures in the plate ai'O not to be icad as 0 
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live to t’u‘ waut^ of «jtlir'rs, ?tiU always du'crful an<l L-’oijtontotl. He was an example 
of tUe vSatya-yiiga uaj.iri iu liis coiuluet, ansi enjoy,'.! happiiie«.s \sitliOut any sacrifice 
of viitiu*. llis secniiil name was Tvnima'litya. vliaps VilviMiii ulityn ) 

Sii Siladitya was surcecdod as raja fiy his younger lu-otlier I4iwara Oulia 
(Watliou’s ‘Cliara Griha’), who was diitifti! and obedient, and therufoic loved by liis 
elder brother, wlio was bonorabb' like Tpcridra It wa- tlio study and the didlgbt of 
Isliwara (Uiba to obey las elder brother’s commands, and to make bis t»wn power 
and wealth conducive to his happiness His footstool was bright with the jewels 
taken from the crowns of hostile rajas brought to subjection. Yet was he nover 
reproachful of others. Tho^e who opposed him in their pride were ro<luced to 
helplessness. The vices of the Kali-yuga were forgotten through his virtues and 
talents. Ills magnanimity made him tender f»f the faults of otlieis, and his heroism 
was apparent to all, so that the Hakshnii of the sovereigns ho subdued and destroyed 
with the weapons of his wrath, took him by the hand. Great was his wealth, and 
unity characterised none of his qualities or attributes. 

The sou of f'.hwara Guha was SnJliara Seiia, who overcame and silenced ail the 
learned men of his ago. He had the conviction of his foes’ mortification and onrr, 
because of his own power, wealth, generosity, and niagiianiraity. With the gravity 
of deep leaiTiing, acquired by mastery of the sixty-four ViJyas, and by acf[uaintance 
with the manners of many nations, ho united cheerfulness and mildness, and by 
nature he was gifted with humility. By the power of his bow he subdued the pride 
of his enemies — his bow vi'-torious in many battles. Tlie rajas overcome by his skill 
in weapons, delighted in their subjection to him. Dhruva Sena, the younger brother 
of Sridhara Sena, was obedient to him and pr»»spered in wealth and honor, and 
rivalled the kinsts of antiquity in hi>> conduct: many affairs of great difficulty were 
completed by him, and the fri( n-G he trusted and employed on great occa''ions, were 
enriched by him. He was a sanctified hero, devoting himself to human actions ; such 
was his attention to the minute>t studies. Like Swayarabhu (iMenu) he was endowed 
with all attributes — patient in learning every branch of the sixty-four Vidyas. The 
resource of all for coun'^el — beautiful as the spotless moon, and resplendent in power 
as the ever-rising sun, darkness was dispelled from around him. He was versed in 
the art* of peace and war — a deviser of schemes adapted to all purposes and occasions, 
having been taught by the learned the two great aims— to do good to the world and 
to promote the exaltation of his kingdom. Though powerful, he was compassionate 
and learned, and avoided sin, and was firm in friendship with those who submitted, 
but prompt to repress his enemies before their prosperity gained head, thereby 
establishing over all people the ascendancy of a superior mind. 

The second son of Dhruva Sena was Sridhara Sena, very learned, a king of kings, 
eiceliing in wealth; whose forehead, worn and reddened by the frequency of his 
obeisance to his father’s lily feet, looked as if adorned with the crescent of the young 
moon. His ears were ornamented with pearls like moons, and his body was cleansed 
with ablution from the waters of munificence, according to the precepts of the Vedas 
which he never forgot. Ho gave delight to all, as a water-lily spreads its fragrance, 
by abstaining from the resumption of grants His bow was drawn for the good of 
the universe, and he excelled in archery. The leaders of his enemies’ armies, imme- 
diately on his mounting his war elephants, yielded submission to his orders. 

The beautiful kingdom of ^ alabhadra next came to Dhruva Sena, son of Siladitva, 
who was brother of Sridhara’ s grandfather, as a prize- wreath conferred by public 
opinion ; and was to him an ensign of fame. He was master of many armies, 
beautiful in person, sincere and young, and with his hair re«jpleudent with gems, 
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( asting radiance over liii courtkrs, like the tlnwa’ oionddra, }Iis fame, leijilit as 
the full moon, dt lighted the hearts of all, and lu^ lily feet %vero placed on ^^hite 
marble. lie promoted the furtuiies of his fiieinU, a> vineere in heart and good to 

all. His face was like the autumn mo<m, and lii> Imir like the streaks in an emerald. 

His enemies were humhied, and the kings oppu^i'd to him fmind their territjry 
invaded, and were iudehted t(t his bounty for the modt. ration of the tribute he de- 
manded ; by the fragrance of hi.s breath the air which others breathe was perfumed ; 
from his ears precious stones of various colours wde pendant, like jewelled ornaments 
upon the volumes of saered learning. On his breast he wore a jewel, like the 

sprouting sh(jot of his youth watered by the sanctity of his munificent donations. 

His ckler brother was I.^hwara Guha, whose per'son wms embraced by Lakshnii for 
th'"' promotion of his go{»d fortune, Avho excelled all raja^ in cuiiduet and in fame, who 
with the wand of Ids power dotroyed the serpent of Ids enemies’ pride, and gained 
over the k;ikshmi of othei kings who admired him, who restrained crime, and adorned 
the earth wdth the lofty eusigiLs of his power, and settled the customs of the four 
gloat castes. His lily feet w'ere adorned with the crowm jewels of prostrate chieG, 
subdued by love rather than by force. A refuge to all in battle, brave, and in all 
things virtuous, performing all the duties of royalty, and amongst them the liberal 
distributhui of gifts to brahmans and to the temph" of tlie goth, finiu the wealtli 
in his posso>sion, wddeli is to them a source of great delight. Tiie earth w'as en- 
lightened with the fame he gaiue'd by his munificence to gods and brahmans of 
the Kalinga families, who were depiivcd of their Dharma-dhw’aja (‘flag of virtue’), 
W'hieh was w^hite as pure peails, and tlie people of the three region:? shed ais of joy. The 
other name of Dliiuva Sena was Oharmaditya, a name given ti» him only for hi^ \irtue. 

The said prince ^ (Gliruva vSena) inheritor of his father's foi tunes, wdiose dalliance 
is with fume a» with a wife, and who?c nowii jewel is like the erc>,t of a pra< ock, who 
adonis the royal Lakshmi as a lion adonis the fuicst on the mountain side, and scatters 
Ills enemies the rainv season di^<dvLS ( lay ; whose fiitaids’ eounb nanef s expand for 
joy like water-hlhs, ^\liih the llae’s of his eiieraio arc tlhpt r^ed like douds ; power- 
ful, dilig( lit, of spirit like tlie lising sun, the de^tiuyer of his enemies, boii of 
SiLiditya, the < hler hrotliei of Idiwara Guha, who nilight* in tiu: toithwuh his fame 
like a mooiiheam, and who. "iin aiiiitr his body with sandal-wood dint, is beautiful 
like the Viiidhya eloud-i appt d moiiiitaiii, piuelaims to all . Be it known to all of you, 
that for his fatln r’s and mothei's virtue's sake, he, the said son of Silaelitya, has 
pr(-cnt<-d t() the brahman T.adhulla. son of the biiihman Sanda, a religious student, 
venerable, acouainted with tlie four Vedas, who lives in the villages situated near the 
hill fountain-, the fertile field calh d ‘ Varunam Bilika Vakkara Kadaiaka,’ situated 
near another fidd, and on the road, southwest of the villagi named JJ\a Bulli, having 
had the same measured bv Hipidaka with a measuring rope. Tlic field is divided 
into six portions. (Here follows a minute d* scription of the boundaiies, which need 
not be given.) 

Tile ahftve land, with its tanks and hillocks, h ing of the mea-urc of half a k-hetra, 
is to be ( njoveil in full property as a perpetual inhentam e by the said Ladhuilu, his 
sons and posterity for ever, so long a.- the sun, the moou, the taith, the ritira, and 
the mountain', sliall endure. It is productive land and ( upable nt rearing valuable grain. 

Let not the hands of the king’s servants touch it, nor let any one ( laim it on the 

^ The word for ‘prince' in the original is siTifudii>j((y which I am assured is a 
legitimate patronymic from Siladitya. It is < vidf nt that Pliruva, the son of Siladitya, 
is meant, from the closing sentence of the grant 
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part r.f the ^ods nntl brubmnns by ndjom it u'a- horeteft re pf»i>esiod. To give 
land, (Hire follows the usual ([notation in favor of doiiois, audiii execration (jf 
resunicrs of grants ) 

This grant is executed by order of Dhruva St na, son of the king Siladitya, by 
his faithful s( rvant for peace or war, keep(.r of his treasury, i\radaiKi Ifila, son of 
Skanda Ilhatta, in the yfar Samvjt 3Cd a v . 3(i9) on the Hi-t day (,>f tin light half 
of the month of \*ai''akh ’ 

(On tlic seal, Sii Bliatarka ninhr a bull, as in Watheii’s grant.) 

[To crjiuplete the records from "Western Iiiditt, I introduce 
the notice of I)i\ Burns’ Tunibn-Patra, Xo. 4, put forth, like the 
la^t extract, hy tlie editors of the ‘ Jour. As. 8oe. Ben^*.’, — who, hu* 
the time beinyr, conducted that publication immediately after James 
Priiisep’s return t(j Eng’laiul ; — thougli I inu‘>t fairly warn my 
readers that tlu^ date^ of all tiie^e doeiiment< require accurate 
re-examination and re\'i.^ion, tiiid tliat tlie geogTaphical questions 
involved demand, even in a greater degree, an exact and formal 
definition. ] 

Dn Bluxs’ Kaiiia TAnnA-rATRA Xo 4. 

The next ab'-tract trand-ation i-, of a veiy old copper grant — made by a raja, of tliO 
Gajjara rat^e, unnnd riasanga-rhja, graucBou of Sanianta Patta — and wl ii.h b* ars the 
date of the full moon of Kiu'tik, in the Isamvat year 3S0 — a.d. 323. 'BIio seal of 
copper ha-s the giandfather’s name 

ThB vt-ry aniit nt and lunoiis grant is ono of several communijatf d by Dr. A. 
Buriiij from Kaira in Gujarat. Dr Buiiis gives the fullo^^ing nccuuitt of tbc mannrr 
in \vhi(‘h th('' Tamba-patras w^re found ‘ The plat.-, of which I enclose a copy,* (he 
subsC([Uf'ntly sent <dso fac-siuiiks) ‘were ffjund in the town (.(f Kaiia, about ten 
years ago. The riv. r Watrua run^ close to the walls on the north-we^t .sub', and 
was the cause of the Jr'.ov* ly, by washin:? down the walK and (‘aith. Thev had hben 
htnded about the country among the natives bn traiRlution, it bt mg suppu-cd they 
w«re conni'ctt d with M*nie rh [(osit of treasure. At 1 i^t they were brought to mo by a 
fakir, of whom I [lurch.tv'd them.’ Dr. Burns lia^ vnt transcripts and facbimiles (jf 
four platc.s, all of the beginning (.f thi fmirth ecjttur). That we uuw give is Xo. 
4,“ and not the nioat ancient ; but it was Urst dcc\p]jered by Brinsep, and tianscribed 
by him in Dcvaiiagau The origin, 1 is in the clcuaeter of th(j fourth line of the 
alpliabet Q'late xxxi ] con c.sp;jm ling’ with that a'CU'taiiUMl, from inscri[)tic;ns and 
coiiia, t(» ha\c b( eii in m-e in Gujarat at the period of the date nf these grants Their 
anci([uity is t!ius assurtti , but part ot tlie singularity of this particular one consists in 

[The LditoTs ut tbf ‘ Joiir As. Soe^ Beiig ’ ha\e so jumbled the number.^ of, and 
j»f(nnf‘(‘s fi), th«s( San. hD, and so lioldly assigned values tc» eiphers that Prinsop 
luniselt liesitat' <1 to do moie than guess at, that it is clilKt ult to idcutifv which set of 
tigun s tliey (h siirii to reinh r as 3od ] 

r Ihe « opp. r-plute, dat( d 3S0, of this series, is given in Priu^'-p’s plate xx,, 
Tol vii . ‘.four. As. t?oc. Beng ' , as No *> uf Di, Burns' contributions ] 
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the style of the culogium of the raja (.nid his ancestors) who made the grant, every 
word of which has a double meaning. The grant is in Sanskrit prose — upon the 
niodtd of the Kadamvari by Cana Bhatta — and has been explained and commented 
upon at length by the pandit Kamalakanta, Avho rcgaidi it as a wonderful composi- 
tion. It is impossibb,' to give this explanation in the>u pages, fur the euh>gistie part 
of the grant, being in this double-m I 'anino: style, cannot he translated, the English 
language not admitting of the same amphihologies. 

The play upon words commences from the fir«t sentence, which, plainly translated, 
implies, ^ There ’was a person named Samanta Datta, born with fortunate auspices in 
the royal race of Gajjara ; ' but these words admit al-o of the tran-'liitioii ‘ There was a 
boundless ocean named Gajjara,’ andthi^ original double m*‘aning haa led to the use 
of epithets and qualities fur the raja, which will hold c<|nally, ^\ith ditferent mean- 
ings, as applicable to the Gajjara ocean. After wearingout the ‘ocrau’ amphibology; 
serpents, elephants, and w’omen are pressed into the service by the ingenious 
conveyancer w'lio drew this deed ; and it is a pity that such a happy device for mul- 
tiplying nivslifying words eaiinot he more fully explained for the benefit fd the 
practitioners in Chancery-lane, who might find their a»lvaiitagc in imitating it. 

Our l)u'^iue''S, however, is with the matter of the grant, and the hiNtorical facts 
dedueiblo from this very ancient rci ord. Dismi-^ing, therefore, the prefatory 
eulogy to Samanta Dittii of the Gajjara line, who will be admitted to be a raja 
without such proof, the grant proLLcd^ : — 

‘Ilis son was Vijaya Bbatta, whose other name T^a^ Vita-iaja, who was hcautifui 
like burnt gobi,’ etc. 

Then follow' his prai->c^ in the same th-O’idaniphibob'gi^^tical style the close is peculiar 
‘His personal beauty prevented not the inatniity of bi- good di^pn^itious. nor 
his youth the practice of ''triet morality, nor his wt alth it'? gt_n(_rou'> ui^tiiimtion, 
nor his trurnnja {i.i. bi^ injoymrnt of love, morality, and Wf altb\ the practice of 
austere devotion ; his oxm i-e of ?uvereignty prtvfiiti d not his delighting to show 
mercy; nor hi? living in the Kali-yug the po<se>>»ion of all virtue ’ 

AVe noiv come to another hi'^torical fa< t . — 

‘ His pre^perous son named Pra^aiiga-ruja Datta, who covered the airy 
sphere with the canopy of lii'^ fame, like vcuter-liii<.s blown to fulness by the 
beams of the full moon,’ etc., ‘ and who proved his po^?C'?ion of winning 
grace by bringing angry women to love him through the force of his bowing 
and sweet words,’ etc., ‘ announces to all possessors of estates in their ow n 
right, and to all managers of the royal hmd^, and to the village proprietors — Be it 
kno’wn to all of you,’ (a conveyancer of the prtsent day would write ‘ >*h>w knijw ye,’) 
‘that we (the said raja, Brasanga-raja Datta) in the full muon of K.irtik, out of 
respect for those W'ho are vcT'^ed in the four A edas, and conset rated with (holy) 
W’ater, have presented to’ (A. B, the names are not legibh) '“inhabitants of GirUha- 
padraka in the distri(‘t of Angkureswara, and to B. C , the village named Sirisha- 
padrakanlasb, for w’orship of the fi\c Jagnus, Bali, Gbaru, Bai?w'adeva, and Agnihotra, 
and for increase of the virtue and fame of our father, our mother, and our?tU ; that 
the said village, w'ith all the rich prodiu'c it alfords, may be enjoyed by the said 
grantees, their sons, grandsons, an(l po'^terity, as long as the sun and moon, and the 
ocean and the earth, shall endure. 
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a.lfter this, let fature rajas of our race, or of any otlier I'ace that may desire to 
secure to themselves the eternal fame, beautiful a'^ the rnooii-beara, which attaches to 
donors of lands, reject that life and wealth are tickle as wave'- of the sea urged by a 
strong wind; while fame, earned by good deeds, is durable without limit ; and so let 
them respect this grant, and confirm the grantees in possession, lie only, whose 
miml is blackened by the darkness of ignorance, will resume it, or be pleased at seeing 
others molest its possos-^ors — reckless of the guilt of the five deadly sins, and of other 
heinous crimes, as described at leiigtli in the Veda-Vyasa, 

He who grants lands, lives 60,000 years in heaven ; hut lie who confiscates or 
resumes, or allows others to do so, is doomed to hell for a like period. 

The resumers of grants become as black serpents that dwell in hoh^s iu the 
Vindhya forest. Tlie earth has been enjoyed by many kings, as the Sugara-raja and 
others, and each in his turn has ruled, as a despot, lord of all. But ^;hat generous 
man w'iU take again the grants made by rajas who have gone before him, and whose 
gifts are like T^Tcatlis of flowers once used, spreading the fragrance of a good name, 
and of the reputation for wealth and rirtue I ^ 

By the order of the raja’s own mouth this grant has been written by Bewa, a 
servant well tried in peace and in war, iu the full moon of Kartik of the Samvat year 
(of Vihramnditya) 380/ 

[In continuation of the extracts illustrative of the Gupta 
domination, I have epitomized from Huen Thsang’s ‘ Travels,’ ^ 
all such notices as I have been able to discover, that in any way 
seem calculated to throw light upon the contemporary history and 
monarchical divisions of India proper at the period of his 
visit {iiifcr A.D. 629 — 645). These passages are inserted in this 
place as affording, in their own tenor, negati\'e evidence agtiiTist 
the recent date of the Gtiptas, any mention of, or allusion to, 
whom is therein omitted. 

The opening excerpt is given, in order to keep together 
all that concerns this section of the country contributed 
b\ our author , and likewise as an ij>so furto refutation of an 
iiiferonec—upon which much .stre.ss has been laid by the author 
of the ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ '—to the efl'ect that the passage in question 
had reference to the later members of the Gupta family. 


‘ Tl..,' corrc^iyndinrc of the {erni.« iu lelueli thi^ grant closc= with tlio latter aart 
of the irrant ol, tamed hy Mr. E. Jinkm^ m C'hatti'g.arh. as siven in vol w o/the 
Amutc Uc-H a.chts,’ wt 1 nut fail to .-trike the rea-Fer. The'chaktlr of ftat gr^t 
peems tf t)f> uf bight r antiquity than was tht n asrignul to it by Wibon. ^ 

■ [!?t.‘m>la.s Julien, ‘ Iliotoire de la vie de Hioucn-Ili-ann' ct se- Voraocs dans 

I’Inde, depius Fan jUMiu’m f.l.l: ’ Paris ISo.S ] 

3 [ Ilurn Tlnang: nam. s tive princes of .Majradlia, who flourished previous 
tothuconciue-tot the country by Siladitva, in the tuUowina. OTde^— Lairaditvo 
Buddha t.upta, fakta Gupta, Baladitva, Vaira ’ Mai.ir CuDnfno’ham 'then' niaa-eedl 
to tack on this list of princes to an im, aginary siroo/.Skanda Gupta, OTan|ing his 
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Appended, in the case of tlie inscriptions, will be found 
whatever infonnation is adorded hv llueii Th^an<? rc<>‘ardiii£r 
the annals of the Yalabhis — a ra(*e we shall discover to have 
been intimately connected by comiiiiinity of iiisin-nia, and asso- 
ciated by other niim^r coincidences with tin? dynasty to which 
this note is especially devoted. 

‘‘ Apres k Xirvana dii ]>inldiia, un aiuicn roi de cl royaumo, nonnnd Clio-kia-lo- 
’o-fie-to (Cakraditya), rrmpli du rt^pcct et d'amoiir pour le Buud<]ha, cun-tnii-it a 
scs frai-s l-c Kia-laii ^^Sam^liarama) ^ 

Cf roi etaiit iiiort, tait pour ^ucocs^eur son fds, Fo-to-k’io-to (BoiuMha^oupta), 
qui, apres avoir pris Us ncs do cc grand royaumo, con''trui';it plic loin, au siid, un 
autre Kia-lan. 

Un pen plus loin a Tost, ^^on fiU, Ic loi Ta'’t'a-kio-tf> (Tathiigata), kdtit un autre 
convent. 

Plus loin au nord-ost, sou dls, Po-lo'ot’ic-to (nalfiditya) batit un autre eouvont. 

Dans la suite, voyant qu’iin saint rtligiaix vonait de la Chine, et so dirigoait vors 
lui pour reoovoir do stb mains U> provisions neoo‘'5airos, il fut tran^purte do joio, 
quitta son trOuo ot omhras-a la vie rf.ligicm'^e, 

II eut pour successour son fiU, Pa-clio-lo (\'adjia), qui, plus loin au nurd, oun- 
struisit un autre couvent. 

Quolqiie temps apres, un roi de I’lnde centrah' hatit, a cutd, un autr^ <‘ouvoiit. 

Do cetto maniore, six rois, qui moiiterent succos''ivLmt‘nt sur le tidno, su lixidiant 
chacuii a do picuses constructions. Le dernier eh i o“? roi-i ontuiira tun.- oi euuvoiits 
d’une cnceiuto de mur^ eii hriqiies et h^^ reunit e.n un Seul (pp. li'C loO). . . 

. Dans le sdjour de ton-' cos homim vertueiix, regnaii nt iiatun Ih niriit d< s 
habitudes graves (t ''cveros, au''si, eh pui> pt cout^ ans quo eo e-uiVLUt oxi'rto, mil 
homme n'a jamais oiifreiut les regU^ do la elUeiplnio ’’ (p. id2.) 

The iiaiTiitive sub^eipiently goes on to '-ay, in reference to 
contemporary history : — 

IIu<‘n Tliiaiiu’ “ aniva au royaumo <h K tuy-.-k' uh'ha, qui a ([U.a^i iiiilh /mIc 
tour Alh'Uc^t, la eapitale i-r i oi-'iie elii il* in o ( ello < -t lm*i.ut <!o liiigt 

et laru’o do eim[ ou h. . Le' loi e -t eU li i a-tv d) - ^anna-. !S<<n ii'.iu ost 

Haioha-vaidilhaii-i ; s'Oi pore -’appedh Piah!; ‘i-kiJia-vai*i<i]auja : lo ni»m <lo mui 
tVere aine t"t iLhlja-vareldhaiia. Ilac.h i-vaidilbaiia -o eli-tingua -ur U truiu' p.ji -on 
liumaiiite ... A cotto epi.qiio thu^auka, rm elc Kai na— mvarna, dan- I’lnfie 
oiiciitalo, lo liai^-ait u ( au-o de -e- t. Liit:) ndlitair* qui lai-aieut h malhtiir <h‘ -os 
voUin-. H lui teuelit de's cmhuolu-, et h tua Un dt* -e- giand- mini-tn-, m»mmu 

chronology as follows — ‘ ’JLe ehrom Ugy <d' the frUj'la-, a- d- rive d fioni all -ain , 
’R'lll thou -taiul thus. 1. Lupta a o. 0, a,i> dli» 11 Oliatot Kat ha, \ o , 'Jl, a n. 

310, III, ChaiidiM Liijua 1-t, a.g. 11, \.i>. 3(>0 U Samiidia Ctipt.i, /’>/} u A / >f 

A.G. dl, A.i>, 3(SO V. Cli.iiiilra Ciipta 2ud. ff/'f, ' <%, M, aj>. |ni) VI. 

Kumara Cupta, JU/Zo ; f/, A,(r. 1 1 1, a.i* 430 Vll. >kani! i Ciijetn, Kn/ ».*>•// 

A G. 121, A.T> 410 \'1TL ^kjiida Cupta, Zc/y/’ih/ov,/ or \ i. i.;:q \ p 

452. IX, Ihifhlha (oipta, A.tr, 1<>1, a.g 1^0 X 4 .jkta Cupta, \ 101, v i» dUe 

XL X^ara Lupta, \.g 221, a i> 510, Xlf ^ajia s. (, 251, \.i\ opn. 

Conquest of >iladitya, a g. 281, v v. GOO ” —BJuUf f-pts p.jgo 111.] 

’ [X'aianda Vihara, in Magadha ] 
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Bhani, et les mag;istrats places sous ses or Jrcs, ^•emireiit clc voir Ic peuple sans roi. 
S’etant concirtes cii'iniClf, ils pla^ercnt sur le tione son frere cadet Oiladitya. Le 
roi, dirrnt-ils, e^t done d'une belle fi;^ure et d'une taille imposante, ct ses talents 
militaires lie connais'-ent point de bnnies. . . Bimtdt il pourrii laver les injures de 
son frere ame, et >e rendn* iiialtre de rinde entiere . . . Sur ees entrefaitt^, le 
prince fit ec.-^er les armenieiit^ et seiivr, <lan> I’ar^eii.il, le- epees et Us lanees, puis il 
b’applitpia avee zele aux aete-' qui produi^eiit le bonbeur.” (pp. Ill, 112.) 

Sjieaking of tlie grand as^ieiublago at Prayag ( Allah dbad), 
IIuen-Tli^aiig relates ; — 

“ Et‘s rui^ d(s di\-huit liAaume- * laiitiiant aiissi a la suite du roi Ciladitya. . . 
Ee roi riladitja etablit tente ^iir le rivaiTL iiord du (binge ; Ic roi de I’liule nieri- 
dionalc, Dlirouvapatnu, dtaldit la ''b unt* u Toinst du confiueiit des deux tleuves, Le 

roi Kouniara - fit placi r si tonte au -ud dv la riviere Yamouna Lc Icndeinain 

matin, le-coip- d* nimec du roi CUladitya et du nu Koumara, montes sur dcs vaLseaux; 
ct celui du loi Dhroiivapatou, monte ^iir dc-^ elepliants, se di-poseront,” etc. 

The eereinuiiies gone through on tin* occasion are interesting 
in the religious aspect : — 

^Le premier jour, ... on in^italla la statue du Bouddba , . . Le second jour, on y 
plaij^a la stitiie du Dieii-^oleil (Sdityn), . . Le troi-ierae jour, on y placa la statue 
du Dieu supremo ( Tiy'araj ... La einquieme foii?, on fit des distributions aux 
BrahmaiU‘.-5 , elU'^ durerent ^ingt jours,’ ^ 

At p. 212, one of the predecessors of Siladitya in ]\Iagadha 
is indicated as bearing the name of Podrnavarma ; and 
after some further irrelevant matter, Ave are informed : ‘ A hi tin 
de la periodo Yo.Kj-hofi fGoO), le roi Ciladitya inoiiriit.^ There 
are niuuerous incidental observations scattered through Ilueii 
Ths ang’s journal, beyond those quoted at large, v^hich indicate 
pretty decisively that iSiladitya was in eih'ct the paramount 
sovereign of India in his day. Among these may be cited his 
possessing him.self of the relic so highly prized and n'garded 
by the peoph* of Kashmir, in deliance of tlieir cruft in concealing 
it, and, we mu>t .suppo>e, in direct o])position to the wii^h of the 
king." His exclusive u^g of the Imperial kettle-drums equally 

^ [EK-v\hrre nmnti.iut'd a? ^dix-huit rois dt^ I’l aL centrale." (p. 212.) ] 

- [Dosigiiatcd at p. 2^33 as ‘roi do ITndo orirntalo.* 

^ [lo .-how turtlicr how httlo tT oxi lusivo Buddhists these kings were, it may be 
noted that Siladitya, on a j'tate orca-ion, appears ‘=;ous le costume d’lndra; le 
roi Koumara .. sells le costunu de Biahrna.' (p 213.)] 

^ [At p. 78 we are tidd of u Brahman custodian of the bones of Biuldha.l 

5 [p. 231.] 

® ‘ Il se fai^ait precede r de cent tambours do metal sur lesquels on fiappait un 

coup ii chaque pas . . . Lc roi Ciladitya jouissait seul de cc privilege, et nc permet- 
tait pas aux autrej, roL de I’imiter.’ (p. 228),] 
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points out his exalted position : and tlnally, the passports ^ he 
issues for the Chinese pilgrims’ ret urn -journey testify the esti- 
mation in which he must have been held by the neighbouring 
sovereigns. 

At p. 202, mention is made of the country of Maharashtra, 
whose king is stated to be of the Ivshatriya caste,' aiid whose 
troops were celebrated for their valour and ecpiipment. The 
journal then proceeds to add : — 

‘Le roi CilAdityii so yniitait do sa S"i> neo miht.n'ro, do la rcnommee do ses 
generaux, rt il marchait lui-nioiiio a la toto do sos troupes ; niais il no put jamais los 
dompter iii los teiiir en respoot. L' -i h( mimes do co rovaunio sunt Ifs soul') ipu ii’aiont 
poiut plid sous S' s lois (iu(»i(|u‘il "O soit mis a la tdti' do toiito', tr-uip* b dos cinfj 
Indos, ot ait appole sou^ diapcaiix Icb plus bravos generaux do tons b's ctats, (pi’il 
nieno lui-indme au combat, il u'a pas encore reussi a trioinpbor do kur rdsktaiico/ 
p. 416. 

Leaving Maharashtra, Ilueii Thsang is described as 

‘ Se dirigoant au nord-est, il fit environ milk /i, pa^sa la riviere Nai-mo>t’o 
(la Xarminada) et arriva au royaimie do Po-tuu kio-tchen-p’o (Ibiroukatcli’cva — 
Baroche.) Bo la, nuircbant encore au nord-ouost, il fit deux millo it ot arriva au 

royaumo de Mo-la-p’o (Malva) Suivaiit la tradition, lo tiduo dtait occupe, 

il y a soixaiite ans, par un loi nomine Kiai-ji (tUladitya,) ^ . pendant los cin- 

quante ans qu’il rosta sur le trono, etc. . . . De la, il tit do deux inille quatre cents a 
deux mille cinq cent> h au nord-ouebt, et aiiiva au royaume tie O-teb u-li (Atali ") . . 

. . . De la, il tit emoro trois cents li au uord-uucst, tU aniva an ro\aumo de KiteL’a 
(Kita). (Co pays cst suuniib an royaumo do iMaha: xi. In ) Do la, il tit 

mille it all nord, ot arriva au royaumo do Fa-la-pi allabhi) : la c.'pitale ])eut avoir 
tronte (trois liiuu s) de ciruuifdrenoo. Le mi aetiu 1 e^t de la la-o dcb l-'a-ti-li 
(Kchatrivab) ; Host k g^aidro do Chi-lo-’o-tio-tn (y'iLalit}a' roi dr Kn -jo-jvio-ebe 
(Kanya-koub<lja' ; son noni c~t Tou-lou-p’o-po-t u '^Dhrouvapatoii;, 

The original (Si-vit“ki, xi. 1^) enters somewhat more into 
detail in regard to this kingdom and its monarch : the former is 
described as thickly populated, 

‘ et Ic peuplo cst liobe ct bcurrux. 11 y a plus do cut faniillos dont la fortune 
s' clove a un million (d'unces d’ argent) . . . Lo'^ roi> at tin k s ut tie la rate des 
Kekatriyas. Tons sont los noveux do Ciladitya, mi tk 3f<ilva. Mafntt iiant, lo tils 
de Ciladitya, roi de KanyA-Kuubdja, a iin geiidrt. nomine IdirouuipatuuH Ctlui-ci 

* [‘ Il ccrivit dts kttres sur cks pieocs de coton blanc, ft, b s ayant eacln tecs av.T 
dc la cire rouge, il urdonna , . . dc presenter cos lettres dans touab's royaunies on il 
passerait,’ etca (p. 260 )] 

2 [Named * Toil lo ki-cbo’ (I’orako^a") p. 416.] ... 

^ ‘ Il nefaut pasconfundre ('C roi av< c Ciladitya, roi dc Kanvvi-Kunbdjn, qui ctait 
contemporain dc notro vovagour.’ — S J. 

^ [I do not attack any value to tlic supposed identification of tin.- Dhruva-Bbatta 
witk tke Dliruva-Scna of tkc inscriptions : ‘Jour. As. Hue Beiig v., ‘ Ariana 

Antiqua,’ 408 — E.T ] 
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e>i {Vim naturel vif et cmportc, et il cst done d'uiie intolligTiico faible ot hornee. 
(p. 370,) . . I)e I'l, il fit sept ernts U an n-ird-ouost, ot arriva au royaumc' do ’0-nan- 
t’o-pou-lo (Ananda-poura) (ce pays depend du royaiimc de Malva). Dc lii. il fit (.in<[ 
cents h au nord-ouost, vt arnra au royaunie de Sou-la-tuli'a !^S<»uraclitru). Ce 
rityaiune a ciuiron qiiatrc niille de tour ; la ciruonferenee do la capitale e>t de 
treiite //. Pu cote de rouest, cc royauine touulie a la riviere Main. Sa popula- 
tion est tres-nombreuse, et toiites les families vivent dans 1 ’ abondanee. . . . Comme 
ce royaunie se trouve sur le chemin de la mer oucidentale, touts le^ habitants en retirent 
do grands avantages, et font du eoinmerce lour primipalc oocupation, (Il est soumis 
au royaunie d<' Falapi, — Siyiiki x. 18). Pe la, il fit dix-huit cent // au nord-est, et 
aniva au royaunie de Kiu-tehe-lo (t^b)urdjaia). Ce royaunie a linq mille Ii de tour. 
La capitale, appelee I‘i-lo-mo-lo ^Viramala -) a troute de ( ircoufeience. (Le mi 
cstde la caste dcs Ki-liatriyas: Siyiiki, xi., 18). Eiisuito, il fit deux mille hint cents 
au Mid-est, et aniva au loyaume de Oa-( lu'-ymi-na (Oudjayana). (Lc roi est do la 
race des LiAhniaues : JSiyuld, xi. 18.) De la, il fit neiif cents U au nord-est, ct 
airiva au loyaume de Mo-Li-i bi-fa-lo-poii-lo (Mabecvarapouia). (Le roi descend 
d’une taniille de Brahmancs ) Pe la, touiiiaiit a Toucst, il reviiit au rovaume de 
Sou-la-tcb’a.’ ^ 

As a conclusion to this series of extracts and to put my 
readers in possession of the statements of Al Biruni in all their 
integrity, I append the French translation of all his observations 
on the Gupta era, inserting likewijso the original Arabic of the 
most important passage. 

‘On emploic ordinaire me nt les bres de Sri-Rareba, de Vikramfiditya, de Saca, de 
Callaba, ct des Ooupta>>. . . . L’eio de Sa( a, noiuiiibu par le-* Indieiis ‘ Sat a-kala,’ e-^^t 
po''te'rie'Ure‘ .t cillo de- t ikramaditya, de 135 aiis. Saea est le imm d’un prince qui a 
rdaiie “'Ui Ic-^ coutiee-i ?itue<’^ entre I’liidu'^ et la nier. Sa re>idrnce etiiit placec au 
Ceiitie ele 1 ♦ nipiie, (AtiU:^ lu coutie'O neJiiiiiiee Arvuvartba . , . . t ikiuniaditva niarcba 

^ [Sin- p tb.-e nutf-, ha\c bcmi >et up in uqie, I have liad an < pportimity of 
penwne af. .Tula ifi- new publication, eiititb d/ ‘ Memmi. - -^ar le- Cmitree- Ged- 
da m d* tiaiiiiit- pu S' i.-Liit i ii Cbiiici-, en 1’ an 618 , par lliom n-Tli-aiig*,’ (lol, i. 
rai.-, is5d IhUyoik, tbounfi (ntrring into moie volniniiiou- detail regarding the 
qin-tion ut the Lude, hi-t taith and the ciedulity ef it- \otaiie^, contnbutes far less 
ample iiiii ■! iiiatn'ii lu it- lii-tornMl retireiices, than the previous publication from 
i^liich my ( xtiui t' are tab ii, 

IIu* n-T b-.mg iiotn e- veral of A-oka - and other Lat-, ‘ sur le sommet de laquellc 
on a Si ulpte 1 miaceyl un Ibu. fSur les cute^;, nn a grave Thi-toiic du Nirvana 
(do^ Ku'kpnt( ht. liamlci; (% tte ujlunne a ete enn-truit par le roi Aroka ’ (p. 315, 316, 
346, Ip nare-, ; Saniatli, 355 : taii^ali, 387 etc ) ; and again, near Kou-iiiiigara, 
on a t eu‘, tn face, une rob.nne vn pi» rre p«uir rappder le^ cmon^tancn> du ^iivima 
dc Jou-lai Llle p"itt . li c-t M'ai, une in-eriptiun, mais on n’v a pas ecrit le loiir ni 
ie ni"!- de (‘t t tueiunnnr.’ 334) 

Ironi till- It }- ( It ,ir that < itln r the Sramana^ of Kuen Thsang’s time could not, 
or did mu find it <on\ti‘itnt to it'ad tie' am ii nt iii-eriptions of Asoka. 

dim new t( \t rutifif-3 the inipei It 1 1 i(b ntifieation alfoided by the fomicr ver-ion 
in maard to tin* -race— oin to tiie throne of Kanauj it now seems that Efija- 
yaiddhana wa-^ tlic^ monarch dain by Sa.-aiika (p. 248), and that Ilai^hu-vaiddhana 
.iccrpta afi.r- 1 muatage do h loynite. >e de^iglla lui-memc park nom de prince 
royal (Ivoumara-iadia) » t put le titu de Cilfiditya.’ (p. 251 ) ] 
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contre lui, mit son arinee cu d6routo, ut lo tua sur lo tcrritoiro do Korour, situc cntie 
ISfoultaii et le clidtoau du Louny. Cette epnque deviiit celobrc, a cause do la joie 
que les ponples r<\ssentirt‘iit do la mort dc Saca, et uii la clioisit pour eic priiu-ipale- 
nicnt olioz los a^troiiouies. 
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Ballaba, qiu a donne ails':! son iiom a une ore, etait princ'' de la villo do' B.dlabi, 
ail midi do Aiihalouara, a environ trcnte }/Uflj-(nas do distance. L’ore dc Ballaba O’^t 
postdrieure a oolle de Saca de, 241 an::. Pour '>’en servir, on pose I’erc de Sa»a, et 
Boil en dte a la fois Ic cube de 0 (21G) et lo cane de 5 (2-3). Co qui reste est Ten- de 
Ballaba. II -era question de cetto ere on son lion Quant au Gnupta-kala (dre des 
Gouptas), on entend par le mot Goiipti des gtns qui, dit-on, 6tai( nt met bants et 
piiissants ; et I’ere i\m porte brnr nom e>t I’epoque de leur extrrmination. Apparom- 
ment, Ballaba suivit immedintemeiit les Goupta- ; car Vere des Gouptas commence 

aussi Ban 241 de Fdre dc Saea D’apre^ ( ela, en s\n tenant a Ban 4(M) de 

Bere de Zezdcrdjed, on se troiive sous Baunee 148S de 1 ere dc Sri-IIar^cha, 1 an lOSS 
de Bore de Vikrambditya, Ban 953 de Bdre dc Sac a, Ban 712 de Bdre dc Ballaba et 
celle des Gouptas 

Dejii je me suis excuse sur Bimpcrfection dc ce qui c-t dit ici, et fai avorti que 
les resultats que je presente otfraient quelque incirtitude, vu les nombics qui exce- 
dent celui de cent. Jo ferai remarquer de plus que j'ai vu les Indien-. lorsqu’ils 
veulent marquer Bannee de la prise de Soumcnat (par ^rabmoud le Ghaznevided, 
evenement qui out lieu Ban 416 de I’hegire (~ J anvier 1026 de J.C ), et Ban 9 1 < de 1 ere 
de Saca, je le&aiviis ecrire 242; puis, au-dcssou^J 606; puis me ore ati-dessoii-, 90; cnbn 
additionner le tout ensemble ; ce qui donne Bore de Saca. Ou pent iiidnire de la (pie 
le nombre 242 indique les annecs qui precedent Bepoqueou les Indi(’ns commem ('ri nt 
h se servir d’un cycle de cent, et que cet usage commenc^a avec Bere des Gouptas, 
D’apres cela, le nombre 606 indi([Ucrait les samvatsaras de cent complot':, co (pu 
porterait chaquo samvatsara a 101. Quant au nombre 90, cc serab nt Ic^ annei-s (pii 
se sont ecoulees du samvatsara non encore r^volu, C'c-t cc qui c't cn clbt. J’ai 
trotive la confirmation ct Beclaircissemcnt de cela dani> le- tables ahtronomitpa s de 
Dutiable moultanion; on y lit; ‘ E( ris 848 ct ajoute le Xmka-kala, c’e-t-.i-diro lo 
comput du Tiilgaire ; le pr«iduit marquera Bannee de Bere de >Saca ’ En ( tfet, .-i nous 
ecrivons Bannee de Bere de Saca cpii correspond a Bannee actuelb-, tt <pa Bannee 
953, ct que nous retranebions de ce nombre la quantite 818, il rt^^t* ra lOo pour le 
Loka-kula, et Bannee de la mine de Soumenat tomb('ra sur le nombre OS ' Jourual 
Asiatique^ 4-ine. serie, tom. iv. (1844). 
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Having exhausted the somewhat voluminous hut inconclusive 
dociiinentary evidence bearing on the domination of the Guptas, 
I will briefly recapitulate the various arguments advanced for 
the determination of their era, which is probably of more real 
importance towards the justification of the subordinate periods 
of Indian history than any other epoch in the unrecorded annals 
of that land. 

To Priasep, it will be seen, is due the credit of having first 
proved “ the Tndo-Scythic paternity of the Kanauj [Gupta] 
coinage,” (Art. x., Xov., ISdo, ) which he more explicitly 
develop(‘d in his paper on The Transition from the jMithraic or 
Tndo-S(‘ythian coinage to the Hindu series,” (Art. xiii., Oct., 
ISdG.) 

Prof. Wilson, in his Ariana Antiqua,’ (p. 418,) concurred 
in these identifications, gi^'ing even greater emphasis to the value 
of the ^ evidence that the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded 
immediately to those of the Mithraic princes.' 

Prinsep's conclusious vdth regard to the absolute date of 
these coins were modified, from time to time, ydth the advance 
of his knowledge, the details of which may be gathered from tlie 
e.^says here reprinted. Prof. Wilson, writing in 1840, avoided 
the expre^^ion of any very deel'^ive opinion as to the epoch to 
whieli tliese issues shoidd be attributed ; and, thougli he was 
dfsjx )sed to ^ restrict the most modern period ... to the 7th or 
8th et'Utury,' he was prepared, on the other hand, to admit a 
poN>,ibie antiquity reaching to ‘the 2nd or 3rd century of our 
era.' (‘Ariaiia Antiqua’ pp. 417-8-9). 

In t}i«‘ yixir 1S48, having oeea'<ion to investigate the probable 
date of the Sah kings of Saurasbtra Jour. Pioy. An. Soc.', xii., 
l.b I wu'' led to advt^rt to that of the Guptas, wliicli necessarily 
bore ail important ixiation to tlie period of a race to whose 
dominions tiu' latter dynasty succeeded. In considering this 
collateral branch of my subject, I was led to conclude that the 
dates occurring in the Gupta inscriptions might with propriety 
bo referred to the Saka 8amvat, and that the ‘ San 93 ’ of the 
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Chandra Gupta record at Sanchi (supra cit.) corresponded 
therefore with 172 a.d. : a decision which has since been accepted 
by Prof. Lassen (* Iiid. Alt/, ii. 9d0.) The chief groundwork 
of niY deductions consisted, however, in the passage of Al- 
bir uni just quoted (j). 26t)q which, apart from the critical diffi- 
culties of the original text, ^ seemed fully to authorise an inference 
that the Guptas preceded the Valabhis, and, inoreover, as was 
therein slievai, and elsewhere proved, that the Yalabhi mra 
reckoned from T19 a.d. Objection might be taken to my placing 
too much reliance upon the stattaneut of an oriental writer, 
a foreigner in the (‘ountry of whose history he Avas treating: 
but the author was clearly no superficial observer, and the state- 
ment itself fell so Avell into the htness of things, and so nicely 
accorded vrith. other hidications bearing on the question, that I 
accepted it Avithout hesitation, even as I now confess my faith in 
its verity to be rather continued tlian shaken by subseipient in- 
A^estigations and the iicav cAudence that time has brought to 
light. 

Prof. Lassen in revicAving the subject in 18o2 (^Ind Alt.^ ii.) 


‘ [Ido iiHt nllu'lt* to tlu‘ f.tnciful pro]R,>L‘d }>y ;^^ajor Cimniiipfham 

(‘ Tnp<"..' p bur to ;i nindituatioii of niLaiiiiu^ ouc poiti<>n nf t]ie oiig-iiial 

t( xt \viin)car, and whit Ii rt‘( (•lunifiid"' If to <uir lui^li-h in-l.ti- in prcUiLiue to 

lit'iuaudS I MU b(»mid tti adtl, li'ovtxti, ih ir I liavo (•f>n''UltLd M. 

lb inaud on tho nu'iit'. ot thi" luw tiaU''lutioii, aiid tli.it he a* dibits to original 
iviidoiinii ! 

TrvANSLinoN ^ Aii’ain, tho t ra of BuIuK who wa^ Loid (orftuindor) of tbo city of 
Bal.dj.di, winch liv? to the "oiitii of the city t>f Aiihalwurah, about 30 jo/an" And 
the i){‘giimiiig (tir'-t) of thi> < la dates year" atCu* the Sh.ika oia. And tho-so who 
U'O it, t.ike tile date oJ: thj Shaka era, and dedui t fioiu it tiie f'Urn ot the cnlic ot m'x 
plu" tile ''(piare of tivc, and the leiUiiiii'h r i-? tlic Balah )'ar, and the mention ot it 
^uli<omt in iN jdaee. Again, the Kuiiat Kal i^Gupta eia), tiiat ii" ''aid, a 

AiiLked and powiritJ lamll^ ; when it ( ea'cd it 'wa-' daited iiein, and U' it (it 

would refill that). cA t/.< ii'st <>f flu toi' tin* ih-t of tinir t ra aho b 2il 

A'lais utter the Shaka Kald 

It will he 'Of n that tlie new traii'latimi, it aci epted, '(un'tly luodilies tlio oiigiual 
infertnce>, ileiivtd tmni tin* tact tliat tin Gupta ci<i i" n ckom il h om tin tall ot 
tiic tarmiv uaiiie it bear''. AVhciiirr Illudaiai i\a5 th< lu't ot tin ir race, or an 

iiln 11 ri-'iinr upon tlu'ir ruin, impoit' iait little in tlic di t' nninatioii ot tin* tl}ria''tic 
epo' h, width, under eithi'r a''pt ct, i'' piovetl tt* liave pntttud a d. dlS I'j. But the 
re\i>».d traii'-latnm ceitaiiilv get" rid of one ineonsi-tency, and t xpiaiii'' mon' pLm''ihlv 
how one and the same eiu came to I'c called by t^\o dl^tlnlt iianic',; and in''tcail of 
that cycle having to be referred to the rise ot one t.imily tiiid the tall ot the ('ther, 
it is under this interpretation reasonably attributable to the extinction ot the single 
dynasty in the pi rson of it'' latC't potentate ] 




arranged the chronology of the Guptas in the following 
order ; — 

Gupta loO to IGO, A. I). 

Ghap^t KaLa IGS ,, 

K andra Gupta 1 1 G o , , 

Sainiidra Gupta 2dG ,, 

Tyaiidra Gupta IT 240 ,, 

Skanda Gupta o. Kuiiiara Gupta. . 270 „ 

^lahcndra Gupta and Xarajana Gupta 2^0 ,, 

The authority f->r tlicsc as-;lgnuicnt8 rests chiefly on the 
date of 03, noticed above, which is ixderrcd to the first Cliandra- 
Gupta; and subordinately on the title,'? given in the Alltdial)ad 
in^crij'/tion to the ' Thurd-pifh'a sltrijn who is hence 

identified witli Arde^hir Babak. The author, tlierefore, places 
the rise of the Gimtas soon after the death of Yikraniaditya in 
loo VJ).^ 

^fajor r'unningliain, in his worlv on tlie Pdiilsa Topes, has 
also reviewed at Nome length, and with little coniniendation, my 
proposed scheme for tlie determination of the era of the Guptas, 
I luivc replied to his arguments in another place," and I need 
not now re-open the disciiNsion further than to refer to his 
chronoiogieal table inserted at the foot of page 264. 

Since my first })aper on the subject appeared in the ‘ Jour. 
Eoy. As. Soc.’, however, an apparently insignificant piece of 
progress has contributed materially to enlarge our view of the 
general bearings of the question, and tends rather to necessitate 
a shortening up of tlie period over which the rule of the Gupta 
succcNNicii slioiud be spread. I allude to the decipherment of the 
names of Ivumara and Skanda Gupta on the small silver pieces 
(Art. XI., tnjraK wliidi precede tho.se bearing the designation of 
Budha Gupta, wIionc own money again is closely imitated by Tora- 
niana, tlie monardi vliost* inscription lias beim already inserted 
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^ ‘ Ijul Alt % pp. 7.3-y 9.37, 93S, 930, 040, 9i2. 951, 961, 987, etc.] 

“ [’Jour Ah Soc Beiij/, V. xxiv., 371 (lSo5.)] 
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among the other historical records cumiected with the house of 
Gupta (p. 240). As I have elsewhere roinarkod — 

‘ Moio important however, tliaii the (■‘oniicf.tiou thus rstahli''hc(l between 

those sovereigns, is tlie diseoveiy of the fait that all tho'^o coins bear <lates in a 
seemingly couseeiitive cycle, ^Uiieh elueiJatt', not only the lelative jieriocE of the 
several monarehs, but go far to indicate the duration, and pos^ifdy the date of the 
extinction, of the Gupta power. It will he 'iCen hereafter that all the dated coins of 
the three Gupta king^ above-named commence with a cipher for 100. Kuniara’s 
money di>play' the numbers 121 and 121. The units and teii'' on Skanda Gupta and 
Biidlia Giiptaks pieces are not so clear, but the iii-cTiption of the latter king at Sanelii 
we know to be dated in one hundred and sixtif-fve ; and, finally, the unique spceinien 
of Toramdna’s mint displays a doeirnal symbol of the value of eighty. Previous to 
tbo.'.e determinations, we were altogctli.?r at a loss to discover Budha Gupta’s position 
with regard to the rest of the f.imily of the namc,^ and equally ignorant that 
Tewamdna had so quickly superseded him.’ 

The time at my disposal, while these sheets are passing 
through the press, will scarcely admit of my analyzing anew 
the whole subject of the Gupta epoch in full and complete de- 
tail, so I content m}'self with merely touching upon the more 
prominent indications deducible from the evidence now before us. 

I have but recently had occasion to observe : — 

“ That T con-iider that it imprnts but little as to what particular cycle the Gupta 
dates should bo referred, su that theveaeh and all are made to pieecde the fi\ed r‘po<*h 
of the commencement of the Vahibhi Samvat in 318-19 _v.i>. I have no '>pi'cial dc'iiro 
to n'taiii them umb r the Sdka Kdl, hut am fully pi‘-part,d to subject them to the te-t 
of any other suitable scheme of computation, Albiuinf^ expieisions in reirard to the 
Gupta era in no wi'^e ueee-;>itate a notion that the 211 years intia’veuine, bi tween the 
eornpiest r)f Sdka liy tlie -.eei>ud Vikram'ulit} a in a.d. 78 9, and the extcrmiii.itioii ot 
tlio Gupta> ill A.D. 318-19, were rxc‘lLi>ively filled in by the duminatiuii *3 the latter. 
Any smdi hllppo^itlon would involve an obligation to ids ntity ^o:ac one (T the 
early members of the Gupta family with the original Vikiama litya Sakari him-jclf — 
which, though not altogether beyond the bounds oi possibility, U still an improbable 
association ; but — taking* a reasonable interval to have elapsed alter the success of 
\ ikramnditya, and assuming the ri'jO of the Guptas to hav(* been”* gradual, as is 
shewn to have been the ca^-' in the very change from the lowci to the higher title ot 
kingly designation assigned to the third monarch on the li-'t — we may admit that, 
under these conditions, Chandra Gupta I. will scarcely be inappropiiatdy placed by 
the date on the Sanehi Inscription when applied to the Shka Kal. 

Though there is no positAe evidence to prove the fact, it 
will no doubt be conceded, that the dates occurring on tlie coins, 
and those used in the two inscriptions (piotod severally at pp. 
246 and 249, pertain to one and the same serial cycle. The 
united reigns of the five kings intervening between (, handra 
^ Jour. Roy. As. Soc vol. xii., p 71 ] * [‘ J'^mr. As. Soc. B<‘ng vol xxiv , p. oG I ] 
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Gupta I. and Toramana are thus scon to extend over the suit- 
able period of 87 years more or less. I am aware that, in 
following this system of reckoning Kuniara Gupta’s coin dates, 
wiicreby 121-124 must be taken as equal to a.d. 199-202, all 
idea of recognising the Sassanians as the contemporaries of 
Samudra Gupta must be defiiiitiA^ely abandoned ; but I look 
upon this as a very slender obstacle to the acceptance of the 
proposed theory, as I haA^e already distinctly aA^oAv^ed my dis- 
belief in the exclusive right of the Sassanian dynasty to the title 
of Shah an Shah^^ and I am equally doubtful AA^hethcr the temi 
of Baim juftra itself should be held as any more peculiar to their 
diAision of the Persian monarchical succession.^ 

As regards the assumption that Toramana displaced Budha 
Gupta, it is grounded upon the locality of the inscriptions Avherein 
they ai^e res23ectively named, aided by the obAuous imitation of 
the tAq)ical details of the Gupta peacock coinage by the latter, 
and the date — imperfect, it is true, in all but the decimal figure 
— which associates him still more closely A\nth the last of the line 
of Sovereigns whoso monetary standard he ado 2 )ts. 

To test the Gu2)ta epoch, hoAAXA'er, by a different method, let 
us siqq)ose the IGoth year, used in connexion Avith the name 
of Budha GTq)ta, to represent the inteiwal that had elapsed 
from t]i<' date of the fiist prominent action or other marked 
OA'cnt in tlie life of the foiuider of the house, whereon its subse- 
quent fartunes vrcTC based ; and further concluding, as there 
has been sIigaa'ii to be A'alid reason for doing, that under Budha 
GujAta, the dyua.^ty, shorn of its high estate, was fast verging to 
com2)iete extinction, a^'c may arrange this total, or a slightly 
reduced sum of years, anteriorly to the siq^posed ' ejDoque do 
leur extemiinatinii/ in 211 Siika. I am aAA\are that any such 
sclieme as thi'> Avill necessitate the reduction of all the aAnilable 
dates to a family cycle, to Achich proceeding there are manifest 
and obvious objections ; btill I feel boimd to propose the alter- 
natiAT, as tliere are other incidental circumstances Avhich give 
AA'eight to a similar cciicluffon, 

^ Jour. A<?. v -1. x\ir , ii. 3S7,] 


2 [ Plutarch in Pomp.] 
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Tlio expressions made use of in the Kuliaoii Pillar Inscription 
(p. 260 ), would seem to prove that the epoch of )Skanda Gupta’s 
death continued in accepted currency as an historical date for 
141 years, at least, after his decease ; and this practice seems 
singularly to accord with the tenor of the revised rendering 
of the passage from Albiruni. The indications afforded by 
the numismatic evidence, as well as tliosc contributed by tlie 
monumental inscri23tion on the "Western Coast, alike combine to 
shew that Skanda Gujha was more directly identified with that 
section of Hindustan tlian his immediate jiredeces'^iors ; and, 
singular to say, with him, all traces of the Guj^ta domination 
cease and determine in those parts. The question, then, suggests 
itself — Is it permissible to recognise him as the * lord ol Yala- 
bha,’ and the last of his line in Western India? or, in effect, 
as the monarch in whoso 2 >crson the im23erial sway of the 
house terminated. For the rest of the family, it may be re- 
marked, that even the individuality of Mahendiu Giqffa is omly 
doubtfidly known to us from certain gold coins ol Eastern type, 
associated vdth indefinite allusions to a son ol Skanda Giqita in 
the Bhitari inscription. Budha Gupta’s mintages are equally 
confined to Eastern or Central Indian sites, and evidently follow 
closely iqion fSkanda Gupta’s money of the same localities ; while 
the solitary monumental record of his jiower Ircely admits how 
circumscribed its extent must have been, in comj^arison with the 
magnificent emjiirc that acknowledged fealty to his proximate 
predecessor ! In this indeterminate state I must for the pre- 
sent rest content to leave the question, trusting that a more 
exact copy of the Skanda Giq)ta inscription may hereafter bo 
obtained, and that time and op^Jortunity may be afforded for a 
revision of many of the other iin 2 )criectly-develo 2 iod monumental 
registers bearing upon this interesting section of Indian liistoiy. 
Even as we are unable to fix definitively the relative value 
of the Gupta dates, so likewise arc we uncertain as to the true 
equivalents of the ejiochal figures occurring on the "V alubhi 
grants. It will be observed that various (> 2 >inions ha\ o prevailed 
with regard to the cycle 2 '>ro 2 )erly ap})licable to these dates, but 
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nearly all commentators appear now to concur in rejecting tlie 
claims of the xevy era which, in icleiitil}’' of name, ^\'oulcl at first 
sight seem to be specially suited to the purpose. Iloweyer, it is 
clear that the epoch of Sri Dliara Sena I. expivssed Ijy the 
ciplicrs — when tested by tlie Yalabhi Sam vat ot 318-19 
A.D. (330 d* 318 = 018 A.D.)— will be reduced to far too modern 
a period. Neither do these dates appear to have formed a 
portion of a consecutive series following on to the numbers 
em 2 )loyod by the Guptas themselves, as was the case in 
Toraiiicina’s local mintages ; indeed, it is not a little singular 
that while the Eastern silver money of the Guptas is duly 
stamped with the year of issue, the lYestern coins of tlie same 
race, which follow in direct suite tlie uiiifoi’inly dated coins ot 
the Sah kings, are left altogether defective in such records. 
This would certainly seem to imply that a different system of 
epochal computation obtained in the tvro sections of the conti- 
imnt; and, under the Oj^tion thus seemingly afibrded, I should 
be inclined to conclude, in spite of any apj^arent inconsistency 
invoh’ed, that the Yikramaditya era is the one which should 
jirefei’cntially apply to the Yalabhi grants, which inference, if 
admitted, clearly adds a very strong argument to those already 
existing in favour of the test of ilie Saka cra^ for the Gupta 
dates. I conclude these observations with a sketch of the various 
schemes apjilicable to the determination of tlie Gupta epoch : 



OrPTA KIXOS 

V fj. 

A,I>. 

SikaTS). A.D. 

Gvpta EaiA. A.n. 

I 

rn IT V 

130 


1 = 158 

rr. 

(OCVlOl K\CHA 

IGO 


nr. 

C’jl VNURA IrT PTA I... 

1G8 

93 = 171 

93 = 251 

IV. 

SAMlOIiV trCPTA ... 

lOo 



V. 

rn AM>UA tit ITA II.. 

230 



vr. 

Kvmaiia OriTA 

1 240 to 270 1 

121 = 199 

121 279 

VII. 

ISkANOV CjI’PTA 

124 = 202 124 ~ 2S2 

SlifKili Guptff cUc '5 318 

nil. 

Bruii V ttupr v 


103 == 213 

165 = 323 


(Toiiam.vm) 


ISO = 238 



Ski Diiaea Sf.va, Z/v/ Vikranui (uG) 330 = 274 Saica 330 = 408] 

^ [I ha^e hrrn. ftom the fir^r, to douht the universality of the 

u<e of the Vikiaju-'idit} a fM (‘Jour fioy A=i. \ii., 5), my su.^pic•^(»ns on 

the subject having been tACiUd on n marking the extensive prevalence of the em- 
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HINDU' COINS— riRST XANAUJ SUUIES. 

(pi. xxiii ) 

The Devanagari alphabet, published with AVathen’s 
translation of the Gujarat copper-plates (page 252) 
[see plate xxxviii.], will be found to apply in eveiy 
respect to the coins before us: it is also nearly iden- 
tical with the Gaya and Allahabad alphabets ; the 
principal exceptions having place in the Mdiicli in tlie 
latter is written more like ^ , while in the former it 
is X ] and the which is respectively 3>( in the latter, 
and in the former. To avoid the necessity of casting 
a new fount of type to illustrate the following obser- 
vations, I have availed myself of the pervading simi- 
larity of the Tibetan alj^habet ; which, though several 
centuries later, can, with the alteration of a few letters, 
be employed for our purpose much more readily than tlie 
modern Devanae:ari. 

[As the reader will now have ready access to Prin-“p’s 
Table of Alphabets, jd. xxxA'iii., which was published soinn tliree 
years subsequent to the composition of this article, — I have 
thought it unnecessary to complicate and disfigure the text by a 
reproduction of the mixed Tibetan type originally iid<;pted in 
this paper. A type alphabet of that character will be givt ii in 
its proper place, for the puiposes of comparison, but in the 

ployment of tho Sfika cycle in the giants pulili'lD*! by Elliot aiul W.ain n nf <:<> 
early a date as 490 and o67 ad (‘Jour Roy Sur iv v ' ; yt if an to 
triii't to Alhiruni, \vo deaily yi» hi the pn It rriiu' to tho \ ikiaiDatlityM na, lu 
tlie localitiis he indicate^ in the pa-'-'an'D n'lidruMl by U ih inaud. d.'on dr \ ikni- 
maflitya ed ciiq>loyer dans l('^ pioviiiia s nieudionah tt ou nk - dt rniiii ‘ 
reirard'inp: the Shka Kul it addeil. ‘ le^ pi r-nuju > tpii i nr di- Ion- di S.i-a, 
ce sont les a'.tronomes.’ — (" Frairmenr''/ 14-5' An ituii *4 i!t'..atue to-’iiiM-iiy of 
some value toward" e^tahlidiing- loual U"a^''e, is furthci alh ni*.d l)\ tin iii"t itn.ri .»i the 
Vikramaditya, and the excludon of the Saka, method of computatjon in the cele- 
brated grant vhich determines the epoch of the Val.Mii" (^Fiid, i ] 
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present reprint I substitute the ordinary Sanskrit for the little 
known Tibetan, — a proceeding* indeed that iTinsep himself had 
recourse to in all his siibseciuciit articles on the Gupta coins.] 

The readings of the inscriptions in the present plates 
arc for the most part new, and have been made ont, dic- 
tionary in hand, by one unacquainted ^yith Sanskrit : 
they therefore claim indulgence, and will succumb to any 
more plausible interpretation from the professed scholar. 

To boiiin witli the two cuins of the last plate, which appear to 
belong to the saiue sovereign ; — vre find on the obverse (combining the 
two figures' the words ^ tn:3rrf Sn :}) ntrajota davaja. 

On the opposite side of a duplicate, fig. 17, we find the name 
Junndra-gtfpta, and on the reverse, to the rigdifi 
parakratnah. The whole title may be interpreted, (if in davaja we 
suppose an ignorant writing of tlie word dhvija) ' The hero of the 
unconquered stantlard, the blessed Kumura- Gupta.’ 

Beneath the left arm of the Raja are three letters, superposed 
in the Tibetan manner, spiju ; which, as we learn from M. Csoma de 
Kdhis, are pronounced chu, and signify 'Raja.* The same word is 
prefixed to every prince's name in the list of Assam Rajas. The 
triliteral compound may, however, denote a date. A duplicate of Col. 
Smith’s coin, 17, was presented to me by Capt. ^hule. The 
Willoughby cabinet possesses another, and Mr. Wilson has given one 
precisely similar, in which we find the KSTXTn^*. Juundra fgaptaj 
of tlic obverse, and the .LTTJX paralntinH of the reverse very well 
marked the first letter however in this, as in our coin, is more like 
hhu or sii than ka. 

In all these specimens, the trident of the ^Rao’ coins is changed 
into a standard having a bird at the top somewhat resembling the 
Roman eagle. 

Figs. 18 imd 19, are placed next in succession, because the 'cornu- 
copia’ lady still sits on a conch in the European fashion. The Raja 
heie holds a bow in the left liand, and in the right, a short stick; for 
the fire-altar below it is now removed. A bracelet on the shoulder, 
and the head-drcss, begin to look Indian. The letters on the margin 
of the obverse are ln<t, but in the bow, we find ^ chndr superposed 
as before. Marsden leads this combination chandra, with some 
plausibility, Gn the reverse of 18, is the name or title of the prince, 
Sri Vikrama. 
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On fig. 19, the name is quite (iilferent,'^q’fff apati riihah, 
^ tile avortor of misfortune.’ 

The first and last letters of this name or title are doubtful, and on 
niT first examination of the coin whence the drawing was made, I 
thought the first two letters might form the 111 of Wathen’s Gujarati 
alphabet, making the word hlilipoti rurha, ^ the overthrower of kings:’ 
I have named the last letter from its resemblance to the ^ [s/r] of the 
Nagari alphabet. These two coins were dug up at Jaunpur by Hr. 
Trcgcar, whose description will be found in ‘Jour, As. Soc. Ben.’ iii., 617. 

Figs. 20 and 22, are of the kind described by ilarsden. The god- 
dess of jAenty here sits in the native fashion on an ornamented stool, 
or a lotus-flower. The cornucopia also is transformed into a large 
flower at the end of a stalk. The Raja still holds the bow, but he has 
a sash in fig 20. The letters on the area are new, but hardly legible; 
and only on the reverse of fig. 22 can we attempt to decypher a 

portion perhaps of the former name, Yikrama. Fig. 20 was given to 
me by a lady ; fig. 22, by ilr. Cracroft. 

Fig. 21, is a thin one-sided coin, found by Lieut. Conolly in the 
ruins of Kanauj ; the letter beneath the left arm is here ^ hr a : its 
meaning doubtful. 

The next two coins were assorted together in the plate, because 
they had both two figures on the obverse ; they are, however, essen- 
tially of different periods ; and, if our former reasoning be correct, fig. 
23 (of Lieut. Conolly’s collection,) should be classed before the last 
two, or even earlier than any of the set ; for it is difficult to form 
any Sanskrit name out of the characters on either side. Lieut. 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with an impression of a similar coin 
in his possession, by which the legend of the obverse appears to be 
composed of the letters Iragipta paragnf pta) . 

In the obverse of the coin before us, the same letters may be traced; 
but after the ^ follows a ^ , making the word hragipta paniguja, a 
strange and unintelligible compound. On the reverse, the first three 
or four letters agree with the above ; but the final is rather a pha, 
and the one preceding it is closed at the top, making it ^ va. These 
may be faults of execution in a foreign artist, but they place the inter- 
pretation beyond conjecture. 

Fig. 24, presented to me by ilr. G. Bacon as discovered (or rather 
purchased) at Kanauj, has already foimd a place in Brof. AVil^on’s 
plates. The dress of the male and female on the obverse is comjdctely 
Hindu, as is the attitude of the reverse. The legend was given in fac- 
simile in the ‘Asiatic Researches’ and may be read, with aUowaacefor 
imperfections, ^ Chandra- Gnptif. 
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(Fig. 2o.) We now come to an old acquaintance, the happy discovery 
of Lieut. Conolly, whidi ha« acted as a key to all the rest. An account 
of it is inserted in ‘Jour. As, t<oc. Long.’, voL iii . wdiere, how- 
ever, on Dr, Mill’s authority, the name was read as hutd Ghavo 
Kucho, from a mi-appreheusfm of the letter nu Tlio reading com- 
mences, on the obverse, with the full title Jldhurdja 

Adhi-idja Sri (the name is cut otf , and, on the reverse, 

Sri Savhhii Vikrama. The second Avord is doubtful, and witlnuit sense : 
perhaps it may be Sri praJi/n the heavenly', or dimply Sri untd, 
Vikrama. 

Fig. 2o is another most important aeapiisition, for Avhich Ave are 
beholden to C’oL Stacy. An imperfect draAving of a similar coin 
appeared in Wi Lon’s plates, which only misled as to the device, as Avell 
as the legend : both are lure equally distinct. The raj a sits on a chair 
playing on a kind ot harp, wliencc Ave learn his accomplishments : 
AA'hile the margin tcadu's us })is titles and })art of Ids name 

JIahdreija fill i raja Sri . . . drotjapta. 
The tirst letter of the name i-> the only one at all doubtful, and it is 
possible that the name may be simply a repetition of the one more 
une<i[uiA'oealiy legible on the reverse, viz. Saviiadra-Gapta. 

The fac-similc inscription of the duplicate coin of the ‘ Researches/ 
is identical with the aboA^c, 2£aJtdrdjadhtrdja Syi Sumudra-Gupta, 

Fig. 27 is a sorry diiplhnte of the Conolly coin, belonging to CoL 
Stacy, Avith a variation of the epigraphe, ^rft^TTRTFT Vikrainu 

K^arinama-gupta. I incline to think that the ^ is intended for and 
that the AAmrd should be or it may he intended for 

2sdrdii0,}0~Gnptii. The name on the reveme cuiTCr.ponds with fijr, 05 , 
Sri pradgn Vikrama. 

lig. 28 is from a sketch of a coin in Lieut. Cunningham’s cabinet 
at Benares. He has since sent me faithful wax impressions, which 
expose dight inaccuracies in my outline. From neither, howcA^er, can 
the iiiscnption, encircling the hero triumphant over the lion, be satis, 
factorily deduced; it may possibly be ^ ^ SrHail pardk-^ 

rama; the letter on the lield is, in the fac-similc, kii. 

On the reverse we are m ore lucky; for the legend, which I take to 
be the prince- name, 

inn dir a- G a pin y The jn’otectedofMars/ 
!•< ilhisti:it(a ly an i.ft-y of tlio wife of Kirtika, Kumiln', feeding his 
lavountc bird, the ihm. otk. Tlie same reverfe is repeated in the two 
fbliowing varieties, tthere, however, the female i.s seated on a wither 
morha, or ^ stool/ as in fig. 20. 

I'l?' -'h ^ ot Lieut. Burt’s, and its feiloAv (presented to me 
iw JIiss Watson; introduce us to a pcrfcetly novel device. The raja 
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is here mounted on a horse dressed in native trappings. It would he 
a loss of time to guess the super>criptien. The sLime letters occur ( n 
both sides of lig. 30, and are ])iaincr ; they appear to be a ita 
JIanafri<jtf, . . . 

Two coins of the sanm style arc depicted as tigurcs 17 and 18 
of AVilson, who states that the natives d< signate them coins of 
Hiranya-Ivasipu. I presented to the Asiatic Society, in 1830, a bronze 
image of a horseman dug up in Eandelkhand, which bears as elo^e an 
affinity to this class of coin as tlie Ventura rhaprun of plate xxi. does 
to the elephant coin. 

Of the next two coins. No. 31 had been added to my cabinet by 
Miss Watson, and had excited not a little curio^it}’ lieforc Col. Stacy’s 
cabinet fell under my inspection; my attention was immediately 
attracted to his nioie perfect duplicate ,iig. 32), which at once con- 
firmed the reading I had as yet feared to pronounce, although the 
image of a richly bedecked hor>e, unfettered by bridle or rider, had 
led me to imagine some allusion to the celebrated liorsc-sacrilice 
undertaken by one or two of the mo>t powerful of tlie ancient sovereigns 
of India. The deficient letters of one reading happen to be everywhere 
supplied by the other, so that there can be no doubt about the Avbolc, 
asvintfnlhd paralrdma, ' the hero or paramount hero 
of the Asvamedha.’ The female holding a chaurf to fan the Hies from 
the devoted horse, is, I presume, one of the princesses aaing as his 
attendant. Under the horse, on both coins, is the syll due letter si. 
History must he searched, if indeed any histor}" can ])e toimd, ere we 
can determine who may lay claim to this lino and curious medal, 
which, for the present, closes our sciies of the earlier Ivanauj coinage. 

F’ig. 33, of which Hr. Swin^ y has numL'i'ous specimens, is iiiscited 
in this plate because of the style of its alpluibet. The inscription is 
read by Hr. Swiney ^laharap' Gdiiopati} 

It will be right to mention here, that one more ot the Gupta tamily 
appears on a coin, in the V illoughby collection, oi which a tac- 
simile is given in the ‘Asiatic Researches, plate i. I have >cen 
the coin itself, and the fac-siniilc is correct, though the two tirst 
letters arc of doubtful nature, ^tr. V ilson read the whole A f/aa- Gupta : 
Hr. Mill, ^asi-G»pfo, I have nothing new to olter on the sulgcct. ' 

^ [To dicw how rxtt'udvc thr i-ue uf tlu'se mn-r liavo by ii, I nui_\ m. iition 
that Col. Stai'v*'' f<tlb‘ctinn ronnt" im h "'' than 3.17U ->p*‘anu'iis ot the < thoa^U 
these were po‘>''ib1y tlu' produce ot a ''iiiiile honul '] 

^ Sinec niv plate, I have rer^ivcd a drawing o{ a j-niali Ml\«r uim timn 

]Mr Trc.irear, found at Jannpur, Icoing a lead on one yde, and on the othrr a bird 
with out-pread wings, under which, in clearly detined cbaiactrrs, ^ 

Ctfanifra-^Gupfa. 
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Having now ocular demonstration of tlie intimate re- 
lation of tlie Indo-Scytliic with the second class of Hindu 
coinSj the question naturally suggests itself, whether his- 
tory is altogether silent on a point of such curious interest ? 

In tirst contradiction of such an inference, we find 
that the Indo-Seythic origin of the Eahtor dynasty of 
Kanauj has heen advanced on very plausible grounds by 
the highest authority on this subject, Col. Tod, the 
annalist of Eajputana.^ He obtained from a Jati(//rt^^) or 
Jain priest of a temple at Xadolaj^e, an ancient town in 
Marwar, a genealogical roll of the Eahtors, about fifty 
feet in length. After detailing the usual theogony, it 
describes the production of the first Eahtor ^ from the 
spine [rafit) of Indra,’ the nominal father being ^ Tavan- 
aswa, prince of Parlipur.’ Of the topography of Parlipur, 
the Eahtors have no other notion than that it was in the 
north : but in the declared race of them progenitor, a 
Yavan or Greek prince of the Aswa or Asi tribe — one of 
the fom’ which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria — 
we have a proof of the Scythic origin of this Eajput family. 

May it not be possible that the Yavana prince here 
alluded to may be the Azos (in Pehlvi, Azo) of the series 
of Bactrian coins published in my last notice ? The 
Sanski’it word asim would be pronounced aso^ and be 
thus Muitten in Persian or Pehlvi (as deo for deva^ etc.) 
The number and variety of his coins would imply that 
the name or title was that of a considerable dynasty, and 
some of the devices, (for example, ]Yos. 10, 11, pi. xvi.) 
of the goddess holding a cornucopia, may have natuinlly 
been the prototype of the Kanauj coins. 

^ Toil's ‘Annals of Raia^-than,' li., o. 
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A considerable interval (from 300 ? to 470 a.d.) 
provokingly occurs between tlie name of Yavanasva and 
the next prince, in Tod\s list — Avlicther also omitted in 
the Jain original, or filled up only b}" barbarous and 
uninteresting names, we arc not informed: — the blank is 
relieved at length by the name of a genuine Ilindii, 
I7ayana-2)ala ; but it happens that the missing part is the 
very one that could alone IhroAV light iqmn our numis- 
matic discoveries. Several coins (including the whole 
series of Ivadjdiises and Kanerkis) intervene after Azos, 
before we are brought to the absolute link-coins of the 
Indo-Scythic and Hindu dynasties. 

The name of Yayana-pala bears so near a resemblance 
to Xarayana-Giipta, that a strong temptation arises to 
regenerate Tod’s jnince in him, on the same groimds on 
which his predecessor has been brought to lile in Azos. 

Indeed, it would hardly be exceeding the bounds of 
legitimate conjecture (where all is mere conjectui'e) to 
adopt a historical re^nnsentative of our Ivanerki himself 
in the Kenek-sen of Tod, sen being, according to him, 
merely a martial affix, equivalent to 'General or Seniq>ati, 

Kenek-sen, the founder of the Balhara dynasty, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of all the chronicles 
consulted by Tod, emigrated to Saurashtra about the 
year 144 a.d.^ ^ from the most northern province of 
India, Lohkot or Labor.’ In date and locality this origin 
would agree well with Kaiierki ; nor Avould it even set 
aside the former supposition of the same prince being llie 
Tartar Kaniska of the Kashmir history ; since tliat 
prince is made the sixth in succession after Asoka, the 
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great patron ol‘ tlio Buddhists, who is placed by their 
chronology in 2o0 a.c,, l)ut wlio, when the corrcetion for 
Cliaiidra-fhipta is ai)pliod, will tall full 50 j^ears later. 

In reasoning upon the probable seat of these obscure 
dynasties, it is by no means necessary to confine ourselves 
to one spot. The annals of jMewar, Dihli, Malwa, 
Sauifnlitra, show a continual intermixture, as different 
princes acquired the ascendancy. 

Ivaiiauj has been fixed upon as the locale of the 
2 )resent class of gtfld coins, for the obvious reason that 
they are most frequentl}^ found in its ruins, not that anjr 
history ascribes them to this town ; for the history of 
Kanauj is a perfect blank anterior to the fifth, we may 
even say tlie tenth century : and, if the town had been 
suddenly involved in destruction, it is only certain that 
the coins found afterv ards in its ruins would be those of 
the particular epoch, whether coined there or elsewhere. 

[It ^-singular that these coins are rarely, if ever, found in 
Atghanistciu. ^Ir. Ivla^Noii s ample collection dues not contribute 
even a solitary specimen ( ‘ Aruiiia Antiqua/ 416). In like manner, 
Major Ab1)ott\ ext(ai-ive aequisitions in ITuzarali do not afiord 
us a >iiig*le example ot the fTupta (*oinage though the col- 

leetiou is not deticieut iii an imitative coinage of the same class. 

Cni the othm liand, the finds in the A.M . provinces have 
been freqiumt, and often of considerable amount. 

3Iajor Kittoe notices the discovery of a hoard amounting 
to about ISl) in tlic Jkmares division, and the district of 
Gorucklqiorc ha^ latoly furnished a batch of twentv. 

However, the silt's of discovery are of but minor importance 
in the prv^vnt state of our knuwiedge, as the inscriiitioiis of the 
dniasty have now supplied us with safer data whereon to base 
our mfcrences as to the seat and extent of the monarchy.] 
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There are arguments in favour of placing the seat of 
government further to tlie west, for instance at Ujjayni. 
In the first place, the perfect identity of the coin-alphabet 
with that of the Gujarat inscrijdions lately decyphered 
by Wathen : — then, the prevalent worship of the sun in 
Saurashtra, and at Ujjayini, where this object still forms 
the distinguishing symbol on the coinage,^ agrees well 
with the effigy of okpo and apaokpo on the Indo-Scythic 
coins.^ Again, the peacock of many of the Ivanauj reverses 
is found on one of the principal series of Saurashtra coinSj 
as will hereafter be shewn; and Tod states that this 
sacred bird of the Hindu Mars (Ivumara) was the favorite 
armorial emblem of the Eajput warrior. Lastly, many 
of the names on these coins may be traced in the cata- 
logues of the Malwa and Gujarat princes ; Tikrama, 
Chandra, Samudra, Ivumara, Ajita, etc. ; the last four are 
coupled, it is true, with the family affix Pala instead of 
Gupta ; but both of these have the same signification. 

In the ^Eajavali’ of Eaja Ihighunath, quoted by 
Wilford as the chief authority in Central and Western 
India, we find a sovereign named Yikrama reigning in the 
year 191 a.d., and succeeded, or rather supplanted, ninety 
years later by a Samudra-pala. The deeds attributed to 
these two are supposed to be merely an interpolation of 
the fabulous history of Yikramaditya and Salivahana • ^ 
but the occurrence of these two names is very ciuious, 
allied to the circumstance and appearance of the two 
coins, figs. 25 and 26 of plate xxiii. 


^ The greater banner of Mewir aUo exhibits a golden ^un on a erinison fit ld. 
Tod, i , 137. 

2 lihnUrrla. %uu-chorished ' is a title of the cailn>t \ alabhi lAja m V athen’^ 
Inscription, p 252. ^ ‘A?. Res.\ ix . 135 
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The only other instance of the occurrence of the name 
Samuclra-Gupta, that I am aware of, is on the Allahabad 
pillar, where he appears as the son of a Chandra-Gupta ; 
and from the close similarity of the alphabets of the coins 
and of the Lats, no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that they relate to the same individual — a fact predicted 
by Dr. Mill in his valuable observations on this new race 
of kings (Jour. As. Soc. Deng., vol. iii. p. 267), to which 
the reader is referred for all the light that collateral 
history aftbrds on the subject. 

The name of Vikrama is referred by Marsden to 
Vikram-tschaud (Vikrama-chandra) of the fourth century, 
in Anquetil’s list of the kings of Central India.' Xumara- 
pala is also one of the many names of Salivahana. 

There is no reason, however, why Kanauj should not 
at some periods have been united under one sovereignty 
with the western provinces. The great Tikraniaditya 
(v'hosc appellation in full is found on one of 3Iarsden’s 
coins) conquered ludraprastha, and extended his sway 
over the wliolo of India. 

Tlio iJahtor sovereigns of Ivanauj, after its conquest 
bj Tvajana-palu, Tod says, assumed the title of Ivam-dhuj 
( Ivama-dh\ aja). It this alluded to their armorial insignia, 
u 0 may thus find an explanation of the standard on the 
earlier coins and it may be equally applied to the 
apurajita-dhi'aja of fig. 16. 

Another curious circumstance is mentioned in Tod’s 
chronicles of Marwar, that may help us a step forward in 
the investigation of this obscure history. It is there 
said, ‘ Dharma-Dliumbo had a son, Ajaya Chandra. For 

* ‘\um. Ork-ut.', ii. 727. 
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twenty-one generations they bore the titles of EaOj after- 
wards that of Eaja.’ We are again left in the dark as to 
who first assumed the title of Eaja ; but as we find the 
title ^ Eao’ in Greek, visible on the very latest coin tliat 
bears an inscription in that character, while on the fine 
gold coin, discovered by Lieut. Conolly, of Yikrama, fig. 
25, we have the title, Maharaja Adhiraja Sri, quite dis- 
tinct ; it must have been between the two that the 
change of title was assumed. But I should be inclined 
to interpret the above passage in the Tati^s roll as mean- 
ing that, up to Aji Chandra, or for the twenty-one genera- 
tions preceding him, the title Eao had been used, and 
henceforward that of Eaja was adopted : for why should 
the historian allude to the circumstance until the change 
of title actually took place? Moreover, there are only 
sixteen generations mentioned from Aji Chandra down 
to the last of the Ivaiiaiij sovereigns, the celebrated Java 
Chandra or Jey-Chand, anterior to whom the title was 
certaiiilv borne, for we find it on the coins of ikrama, 
Samiulra-Gupta, and others, names not included in the 
list, but which wo know, from the st}de of the Deva* 
nagari character, must have belonged to a much earlier 
epoch than the seventh or eighth century, in which 
Bhumbo is placed. 

Dr. Mill has led us to put little faith in the authority 
of tlio bards and panegyrists of the native courts ; and it 
must be confessed, that the contrast of Tod's genealogy 
with the incontestible testimony of the Sansla'it inscrip- 
tions read by Colebrooke, Fell, and Wilson, is enough 
to perplex the most ingenious amalgamist ! We must, 
then, maintain a thorough independence of all such tra- 
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clitionary documents, and adhere in preference to the 
faitliful evidence of monuments and coins. In the pre- 
sent case, I have shewn how these eontirm one another 
in a remarkable and unexpected manner in regard to the 
names on the Allahabad pillar inscription Xo. 2, all of 
which rc-appear on these early Kauauj coins. In a 
subsequent paper, I shall produce equally convincing 
evidence that those of the Benares and Dihli inscriptions 
arc reproduced iqion a second series of Eanauj coins of 
a much more modern character. 

All, then, that can be now attempted is to recapitulate 
the names that have been brought to light in the present 
investia:ation, names for which we are indebted to the 
joint contributions of not less than a dozen friends,* 
leaving the proper arrangement of them to a more 
advanced stage of our knowledge than we at present 
possess. 

The following arc the names and titles that appear 
on the coins of the two last plates ; — 

1. S/'i Kumai'd- Gnj^ta itat'ali'iuno . 

2 . Sri T ilnn/iif Cluutdrd . 

3. A iiot> -rv rhil* , or Bhupatl-rurha^ 

4. Knifjipfn p(n’a/jufpta J . 

5 . Chandra-Giiptu, 

G. Miihdrnjfi (nlhiraja Sri .... Sri pradyu T’lkrama. 

7. S/l Vilnhini Xarendra-Gxpta. 

8. Mahdrdji adhlrdja S/t Stunndra- Gupta. 

9. . . Sr'i lid vikrauia Kumdra' Gupta 

10. Ajdn dLunatrd Gupta. 

1 1 . AA'autedha pnrdhratua. 

To tho'io may he added the 

12. Tilnnunditya. of ^arsden’s collection, and the 

13. Sad-Gupta, of Nihon's plates. 

* V) ntun, Karamat ’Ah, Wado, Tre^ear, Cunningliam, Burt, Stacy, Watson, 
Smith, Swim-y, Cracrt.it, and Couoily. 
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XI.— NOTICES OF ANCIENT HINDU' COINS. 

( Continued.) 

(plate xxiv.— HINDU' COINS OF MID AGE.) 

To whatever period it may be finally determined to 
adjudge the series of Gupta coins described in my last 
paporj there can be no hesitation in regard to the first 
group of the present plate ; though here again, had it 
not been for inscriptions relating to the same period, the 
absence of credible history would have left us as much in 
the dark as ever. 

These coins are found, like the former, in greatest 
abundance in the vicinity of Kanauj. Ten of them were 
picked out of a remittance from the Ca^vnpur Treasury. 
The Asiatic Society possesses some found at Allahabad 
by Dr. Tytler ; I have several from Azimgarh and other 
places, besides foiu’ of gold in Karamat ’All’s collection 
from the Panjab ; Col. Smith, Dr, Swiney, and Lieut. 
Cunningham, also possess specimens, and I have ex- 
amined those in Col. Willoughby’s cabinet ; but the most 
plentiful supply — of gold, silver, and copper — exists in 
Col, Stacy’s cabinet, whence I have selected most of the 
specimens now engraved. 

It is rather singular that no mention of a species of 
coin comparatively so common, is to be found in Mars- 
den’s ^ Xumisraata Oricntalia.’ The only published 
drawings of them are, I believe, those accompanying 


19 
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Wilson’s notice in the ^Asiatic EescarchcSj’ voL xvii., 
which were taken from coins in his and my oath cabinets. 
This gentleman was tlic first to attribute them to their 
rightful place in history, although he had but one well- 
ascertained name (Govinda Chandra) to guide his judg- 
ment. Upon a careful examination of the several 
collections mentioned aboAT, I hnYO now succeeded in 
adding five new names to his list, so rapid is the progress 
and success of the efforts now directed to this line of 
research. 

The figure on the obA erso of all these coins is of 
precisely the same character ; — a rudely-executed front 
view of a male or female (it is diflicult to say which), 
seated in the natiA^e fashion, with a glory round the head, 
and some incomprehensible objects in her hands. Wilson 
names her Lakshmi, on the ground that the princes of 
the Eahtor dynasty were of the YaishnaAm sect. In this 
case, we may recognise in her the female holding the 
cornucopia of the former Kanauj group, sadly altered for 
the worse in point of execution. 

The inscriptions on the rcA^erse are, with one excep- 
tion, easily legible ; they are in a much more modern 
style of Devanagari than tlie last, differing little from 
the present form, except as to the A^oAvel inflection c, 
which falls behind the consonant to which it is attached, 
as in the Gaur or Bengali alphabet. The same remark 
applies to tlie letter^ (fig. 8), which assimilates to the 
Bengali and Tibtdan forms, and serATs admirablj^ to shew 
the transition oi this letter from its original shape in the 
most ancient alphabd, AA'herc it closely rcscniblcs the 
Eoman E, to its present modified form, 
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The figures iu niy plate are not placed fl'ith any re- 
gard to chronological order, but rather according to their 
comparative frequency of occurrence ; figs, 1 and 2 being 
by fill- the most numerous of the set. 

On fig. 1, we make out the words ^ ^ || n,.; ,„ad 

Jn'ljcyu (hva. This variety is comparatively comi^n in gold. Lieut. 
Cunningham has one of silver. 

Oa % '1, thejno st common of the clas.s, are the very distinct words 
^ ; below the letters fw and ^ are dots, which 

supply the pl^e of the n or awm-dra, so that the full reading should 
doubtless be JETT , Sr I mad Gorinda Cliandra-deva. 

c go d ot sonae specimens of this variety is of inferior quality. 

iig. 3 is the one I have noted as being difficult to decypher. I 
have as yet only found one of the sort; it is of Col. Stacy's cabinet. 
The letters visible are ^5^1 Sri mad Hama have die 

vam. The v may possibly be an r, making the reading Hama JTari ; 
but we must wait the discovery of duplicates before we can complete 
or rectify this uncertain name. 

^Fig. 4 (Kanimat hlK) is more easily legible, 

Sri mat Hamara Hdia deva, 

Fig. 6, from the same collection, is a small coin of the same prince. 

Fig. 5 is equally distinct—^ xrra ^ Sri man Mala Hah 

deva. It is from a single coin in Col. JStacy^s collection. 

Figs. 7 and 8 (Stacy), one of copper, the other of silver, help to 
decypher one another. The complete legend is ^ ^ Sri 

Ajaija d<‘va. 

Lieut. Cunningham has sent me an impression of a copjier coin of 
the same class, on which the name appears to be ^ — 

probably Sri mad Lalcslmi {Pdla or Chandra':) deva, 

[I have exaiiiiiied the now somewhat comprehensive series 
of this class of money in the British Miiseimi and Ea.>t India 
House collections, with a view to confirm and extend Ihinsep’s 
readings from the limited number of specimens submitted to his 
scrutiny. I may summarize the results as follows : — 
hio. 1. ^ 

Tn this case I must confess that the new rendering is nearly 
as open to objectii)n as the original transcu-ipt. However, I am 
for(*ed, for consistcuiey’s sake, to reject the previous a.s>ignm(‘nt of 
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the comj^ouncl suffix as gj, when a seemingly identical form is 
made to do duty in Xo. 3 for 7i ; even if the palfcographic 
necessities did not otherwise imperatively demand the con- 
cession ! fSee also ' Ariana Antiqiia/ xx. 23,) 

(L>) ^ II 

(Also 'Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 22.) 

(3) ^rm ii 

(Also 'Ariana Antiqua/ xxi. 2o.) 

This t}q)e of Muliammad bin KSam’s local coins is com- 
paratively rare. There are five specimens in the East India 
House. 

(4 and 6 } *rrf»n: iri^ ^ ii 

(Also 'Ariana Antiqua/ xx. 24.) 

There are no less than sixteen of these coins in the East 
India House. 

I have no new specimens of Xo, 5, wherevvdth to check the 
first decipherment. 

In addition to the above, I may cite a sufficiently common 
coin, hitherto unpublished, bearing the epigraph of 

as wpll as the following variety of Muhammad bin Sam’s 
mintages, of which there are no less than twenty-one examples 
in the East India Company’s cabinet. 

^ f»fh: ^rm 

(See also ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 2-3, 26.) 

No. 27 of ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx., is proved hv the original 
coin to bear the same inscription.] 

It was, as I liat'e said above, the occun-ence of the 
name of Govinda Chandra-deva which led Mr. Wilson 
to ascribe this group to the Eahtor princes of Ivanauj, 
who held the sceptre of that ancient city for a century 
prior to tlie overthrow of their last and best knoivn Eaja, 
Jychaud (Jaya-Chaudra), by Shahab-ud-diu. One of 
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our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince, and 
it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs. 7 
and 8, to Jychand himself, whose proper name may have 
been Ajaya Chandra- deva ; the family name Chandra 
being frequently omitted both in Avritings and in inscrip- 
tions. But the remaining coins of our series, two of 
them haying the family name Pala, cannot be reconciled 
with any of the princes in the short Eahtor line, of which 
eyery indiyidual, from the first conqueror, Chandra-deya, 
in A.D. 1072, is knoyni to us through the concurrent testi- 
mony of seyeral inscriptions. What was the antecedent 
dynasty ? has been a question hitherto imperfectly an- 
swered ; the traditions cited by Tod being, as stated in 
my last paper, at total variance with inscriptions. The 
latter, indeed, only record two names, Yasovigraha (or 
Sripala ?) and ]Mahichandra, prior to the conquest of 
Chandra-deya. The latter of these should probably haye 
been Mahipala, of whose reign in the early part of the 
eleventh century, the inscriptions at Sarnath, Dinajpur, 
and Amgachi supply ample evidence, now indeed con- 
firmed by the superscription of his coin in fig. 5. Yaso- 
vigraha, in lilce manner, may be referred to the Yigraha- 
pala-deva of the Dinajpur inscription, and thus the sur- 
name of Pala may be restored to both these princes. 

Although Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of the 
Pala family, there is no reason to doubt that they had 
acquired the paramount sovereignty of India, and that 
the seat of their government was fixed, for a time at least, 
in Kanauj. Indeed, branches of the same family may be 
traced to the westward — to the Palas of Malwa, one of 
whom (Ananga-pala) rebuilt Dihli, or re-established it as 
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his capital ; and perhaps oven to Gujaratj where ayc find 
the occurrence of a Ivumara-pala in llUOj who niaj pio- 
bably be the owner of our coin, fig- 4, especially as his 
son is named Ajayu Pala, y ho may be the Ajaya-deva 
of figs. 7, 8. In evidence of the identity of this family, 
it may be sufficient to note a few facts, referring to the 
elaborate observations of AYilford, and the subsequent 
notices of Colebrooke, and those of Fell and Y^lson, in 
the ^ Asiatic Eesearches,’ voh xv. 

The list of the kings of Gwaliar, noticed by ilford, 
consists of eighty-five names, all having the affix of Pala, 

^ in accordance with the prediction of Guapala the herniitj 
their progenitor.’ ^ jYow the founder of the Gaur family 
of Bengal is equally a Go-pala, though some authorities 
call him Bhii-pala, a name of much the same import, and 
denoting his rustic extraction. 

Again, the grandson of Ananga-pala, the Tuar con- 
queror of Dihli, is stated to have returxied to Gaur, ‘ his 
native country,’ after the defeat and death of PrithivI 
Pala, or Pithaura. Thus, Ananga-pala too was of the 
Bengal fiimily : moreover, he was either the grandson 
or the fiftli in descent from Cliandra Pala,' or Chitra 
Pala (Wilford) of Malwa, ^ who swayed all India,’ after 
Jayananda ; and the ]Musalman writers affirm that ^ after 
Gebal (or Chait Pala), the Balhara kings of Gujarat 
became paramount emperors of India.' " It is not, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary to trav el so far to the west for 
a Ivumara Pala, since in Abu-fi-Fazhs list we find a 
prince of tliis name immediately following Ananga-pala in 
Malwa ; and Ferishta also makes a Kunwer Eay (Eaja 


‘A'- Ut".’. i\. 1*51 


' ‘ Aviii-i Akbaii. 


* Ro.’, i\., 101. 
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Kumara-pula) reigning at Kanauj on the invasion of 
Mahmud. There is evidenth’ some connection hetween 
all these different dynasties, and although the subject is 
no^v involved in almost inextricable confusion^ from the 
discrepancy of the several lists in the ^ Ayin-i Akbari/ 
in Eaghunath’s ^ Eajavali,^ and in the ^ Agni Purana;’ we 
may hope, through the fortunate discovery of the present 
coins, and others that wo may now confidently expect will 
succeed them, to arrange the names in a satisfactory and 
coherent manner. It is evident that the Kanauj mint 
produced this series continuously, as the alphabetic type 
is preserved through the Avhole unaltered. It will be 
seen presently that the same distinctive characters 
appear at a particular point, both in the coinage of 
Gujarat, and in that of Cliitor or MewA* ; and in both 
cases sufficient of the name remains visible to shew that 
it terminates in Pala-deva; and therefore, that it marks 
the spread and paramount sovereignty of the Gaur family 
across the whole continent of India. 

rigs, 13 to IG arc silv('r coins found in abundance in many parts of 
India, but ebiefly towards the desert to the west ot Dihli. Stacy’s 
cabinet is rich in them. AYilson’s plates exhibit others from Col, 
Mackenzie’s and my own collection. They weigh on an average fitty 
grains, or tliree mushas. 

On the obverse is a hgure of the Boar, or Yaniha Avatar of 
Yishnu, and the cJudc/'a or ‘ discus ’ of this god is visible on many of 
the specimens. The character on the reverse is, again, ot quite a new 
term. Instead of the square-built Gaur tilphabet, or the Gujarati 
letters, wc have here the nail-headed letter common to the inscriptions 
of the Takshae, Jit, and Mori princes of Haravati and ilalwa, described 
in Tod’s ^ Kiijasthan,’ App. vol. i.) which belong ebiedy to the 7th, 
8th, and 9th centuries. This vague coincidence may help in assigning 
the place and period of their coinage, which otherwise there are no 
data to trace. The full legend of the coins, made out from collation of 
the engraved figures and from many others in Sta<‘y s cabinet, is 
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>V /7 mad ddi Vardha^ which is nothing- more than 
the title of the incarnation, and affords no clue to its ajjpropnation. 
Below the legend is, in general, visible, a sc^uare or oblong central 
ornament, with two balusters on the sides : their intent is bej'ond my 
apprehension. 

Fig. 17 differs from the preceding in the reverse, altliough its 
general similarity, and its being found in company, shew it to belong to 
the same family. The two baluster-looking ornaments again meet the 
eye. On the reverse, is the initial word 5n, and below it yo or 

po. The flourish on the left hand is evidently intended for a 
human face viewed in profile. 

In 18 the word Sri is again very distinct, but the head of the 
Boar-god is also apparent. In the Society’s plate, I was the cause of 
AVilson’s mistaking the word ^ for the letter ^ reversed, from my 
having engraved the figure upside down. 

In 19 and 20 the human profile is bettor defined than in 17. The 
contour of the ear, cheek, and shoulder may be distinguished ; the eye, 
nose, and lips, are represented by dots. In 20, the word Sri is still 
discernible. On the reverse is a single letter, either /(•, or amidst 
flourishes. 

In 21 the boar again appears, with the letters vaha, or perhaps 
tJcR ek. Of this sort, a quantity were dug up while I was at Benares. 
Mr. Guhbins found several at Gurgiion to the south-w^est of Dihlf. 

It seems impossible that coins so plentifully found in 
Upper India should have been struck in the peninsula, 
or we might, from the device and superscription, attribute 
them to the Vijayanagar sovereignty ; for Col. Wilks 
inform us, that ‘ Yaraha,’ ‘ the hoar,’ one of the incarna- 
tions of ^ ishnu, was the emblem which these rajas 
adopted as the impression on their rjold coins, and the 
coin M'as and is named ‘ ^ araha ’ in consequence, in the 
Hindu languages of the south. The restriction, however, 
of this name to the small gold coin or hiins of the south, 
is against this hypothesis. One of the Vijayanagar 
"V arahas (of Deva Eaya ?) is depicted as fig. 80 of Mr. 
Wilson’s plates ; and, though the attitude of the Avatar 
IS a rude imitation of ours, the form of the Is^agari 
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character is there essentially different, and much more 
modern. 

Similarity of name might tempt us to assign them to 
the Yarahas, a powerful Indo-Scythic tribe to the west of 
Jesalmer, who were frequently in collision with the 
Bhattis in the eighth century, at the foundation of 
Tunnote.^ But it does not appear from Col. Pottinger’s 
description of them under the name of Brahiiis, that these 
were ever of the Hindu faith, whereas the emblem and 
inscription could have proceeded only from an authority 
strictly Yaishnava. 

Fig, 22, from the Stacy collection, would appear to be an inter- 
loper in the Upper Provinces ; since the majority of this type have 
hitherto been found in Ceylon, some in the palace at Kandy, others 
by Col. McKenzie at Dipaidinna, They all, however, belong to the 
genuine Hindu nijas of that island, judging from the alphabet and 
the name. 

The rude outline on the obverse is intended, probably, for a nija 
holding some mace or warlike weapon in his right hand. On the 
reverse, he is seated in a lounging position, with a view to make room 
for the inscription on the side. This, in the specimen before us, is 

traya malla. The second word is read by 
Marsden, in a specimen veiy like it, day a. And, on another coin, 

he finds the name of Vijaya well known in the history 

of Ceylon. AYilson does not attempt to read the names on his coins, 
which are badly drawn ; but, on comparing them, they appear not 
essentially to differ from Col. Stacy’s. Ko family of the name of 
MaUa occurs in the Indian genealogies except in Nipal, where, from 
the thirteenth century to the Gorkhii conquest, the reigning prince 
almost always bore the affix of Malla. In Tumour's catalogue of the 
Ceylon monarchs I do not find any such name. 

Figs, 24 and 25 are two more modern copper pieces, selected fiom 
many of a simnar nature in Stacy's cabinet as^ forming a good land- 
mark in judging of the antiquity ot other Hindu coins. Ihe rude 
attempts at a human figure in 24 are far inferior to any thing we have 
yet seen ; unless in its companion 25, where we can hardly pronounce 
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them to he other tlian ^i-ns and symbols. Tlie name and dmte on 
mo'^t ot‘ these coins are di-tim t enoui;h, and in the present type oi 

XaL'.iri Sa/i^nh/ifi loSO ^^Samvat). 

Sometinu's the name is written Snunrama, and at others 

variiti'fiis To h- exeected in •'Ueh impertect samples ot the 
enyraver's art. 

^ Fi-. -27 is ot‘ the latter doyaiption, having the name Sangama 
preceded hy the lett('r. The reverse' of this coin lias the hgurc 

()t“ a lieart, w hi( li is very eomiuon on co])per inmiey, dug up in the 
Sdgar <U“'trb't, ot the ^ruhaunundan princes of the Eerar provinces. 
Arahii- l.-tters aiv clearly di>tiiigni>Iia}de above the lieart 

From tlie dtite of theso coins, wo recognise tliein as 
b( 'longing to the celebrated Sangruma Siuh, or Sinlia, of 
tlie iMnglial liistorians, who for a short period ^slleccss- 
fully resisted the victurious Baber at Biana. 

A romantic account of the cl liva Irons adventures oi 
his youth is given by Todd He succeeded to the tlirono 
of 3[e\var, ill s. 1-30*5 (a.d. 1508), and is accounted by 
the liajput bards the kaha or ‘pinnacle’ of its glory. Ilis 
encounter with Bahcr at Kanua occurred on the 5th 
Kfirtik, s. 1584, (=15th Oct. 1527 a.d.) four years sub- 
se<|uent to the striking of these coins ; wliich, by the way, 
arc no ^'erv convincing OAndence of tlie flourishing state 
of the arts in Chitor at the summit of its sj)loudour and 
glor}\ 

I'u. 20 i'; a Muall capper coin in Stacy’s cahinot, also of 

iabrbati.ai; on one "-idc, inclosed in a marginal frame — which 
th a tliowlc'lt bolbro u- — are the Ishigari letters 

Xf^f^nRT f' d'. It may b" tliat i^ the ijame of a coin of which 
th< imeii roprc-mit^ the unit: or po^-ibly it slioulcl be read 
th ' r rli( th or rather forty-hr^t of the current silver 
< oiii i.i the ]»l.c'e ? i he divi^ion of the iiiTl, on the reverse, into 

up[n r and lowt r ( ompartiueiits, so far rc’scrnhles a gold coin from 
Kanauj. (|o-rrih(d by A\’iNon a-' hg. d2, pL iii. The letters arc 
an uninteliigible Lompound. 

' * Ibipiaii.o',' I 
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Fig. 28 is another ruhe Hindu pai^d of a late period. A human 
figure, on the ohvoiso, hoM-^ a staff in his right hand; on the reverse 
are the letters ha'iaa snr /V, an unknown and doubtful 

name. 

HAjm COIXS. 

(plates XXV,, xxvi ) 

In the two fihlowiiig plates, I am again indebted to 
Col. Stacy ^s numismatic zeal for the greater part of a 
very curious series of Hindu coins, on the one hand 
linked, by the subject of their impression, with the Indo- 
Scythic series ; and, on the other, gradually mixed with, 
and transfused into, the Arabic currency of the first 
Muhammadan conquerors of Central India. 

Xow that I am myself in possession of nearly one 
hundred of these coins in silver, it appears strange that 
they should hitherto have escaped so comidetely the 
notice of our Indian nuinismatologists ; neither IMarsden, 
Wilson, nor Tod, having published a single engraving of 
them. When, therefore, I first received a sealing-wax 
impression of one from Dr. Swiney, in August, 1833,^ 
it is not surprising that I should have annoimced it as 
Col. Stacy's letters soon taught me to consider 
it ill a very contrary light ’ and now, on relerence to Tod’s 
personal narrative, I find that they had not escaped him 
in his travels, although he has not favoured the public 
with any drawings of them, or any comments on their age 
and locality. 

Munshi Mohan LM’s collection of coins made at 
Kabul, ufibrded me a favoiu'ablc opportunity of aseertaiii- 
ing the accurate names and readings of the silver group, 

^ Sco ‘Jour. .K S(.K\ Brng ’ ii. 4U», and tig. lU pi. xb [ni ] of llic Niaa \iAm\u . 
I tlKii suppo'^od the coin to ]>c uf gold ; it <d blvi r. 
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but, unfortunately, these do not embrace so much variety 
as the copj^cr coins. The reason for this may be, that the 
Miinshi^s collection Avas discovered in a foreign country. 
A treasure accidentally dug up, however numerous, 
woidd naturally consist of the money then current, with 
a small admixture of that of preceding reigns : in fact, 
out of one hundred coins, sixty-five belong to one type 
(figs. 3, 4, 5), twenty-five to another (figs. 1, 2), and 
only three or four to a tliird (figs. 6, 7). Col. Stacy, on 
the other hand, had the advantage of exploring the very 
field in which they must have been at one period current, 
and his series is, therefore, much more complete, though 
rarely so numerous in any particular species. A letter 
from this gentleman to my address, dated 2nd August, 
1834, suggests that “as the figures, both on the obverse 
and reverse of these coins, are evidently made up of 
letters, of either Sanskrit or some other Ilindu character, 
they should be submitted to the kind attention of the 
j)rofessors of the Hindu College. The great variety, and 
the general distinctness of the characters on them, holds 
out fair hopes of our becoming acquainted with the 
dynasty they belong to, as well as Avith many of the 
individuals of that dynasty. The names placed against 
each by pandits, to whom they have been shewn, are 
worthy of no reliance. The nath^es possess neither 
enterprise nor invention ; v^hen they find a letter or 
letters wanting, they will not attempt to fill up the 
blank.’’ 

The opinion here broached, that the outline figures 
were made up of letters, is supported by the authority 
of Tod, who remarks, in the only passage I can find on 
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the subject (i. G9S): My envoys brought, from 

Katlolaye, a small bag full of curious hieroglyphical (if I 
may so use the term) medals of the Chohau princes. One 
side represents a warrior on horseback, compounded out 
of a character to which I have given the above term ; on 
some there was a bull ; while others, retaining the 
original reverse, have, on the obverse, the titles of the 
first Islamite conquerors; in the same manner as the 
currency of France bore the effigies of Louis XYI. 
and the emblems of the Eepublic. MTioever will pay a 
visit to Xadolaye, will find his labour amply rewarded ; 
I had only leisure to glean a few of these relics, which 
yet formed a rich harvest.’’ 

When the singular contour of the horseman and bull 
is traced back to its original type in figures 1, 2 — where 
the whole substance of the figure is filled up — there does 
not seem to be much reason for imagining any intention 
of mystifying the device, the defects of which seem due to 
ignorance alone, the engraver retaining only sufficient 
knowledge of his craft to cut the outline of his device in 
relief, and latterly even seeming himself to have lost sight 
of its meaning altogether, as in figs. 48, cum multis ciliis. 
Certain it is, that the title of hieroglyphic has been 
earned and won for this coin even from the antiquarians 
of the west : witness the following highly curious passage, 
brought to my notice by Dr. Swiney, in an American 
work on Scripture Geography, ^ applied to a woodcut of a 
coin in all respects the counterpart of our figure 3, which 
may have found its way to Egypt, in the course of com- 
mercial dealings, eight or ten centuries ago : — 

^ Smiley’s ‘Scripture Geography. ’ Philadelphia^ 1835, p. 151 
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^ This is an oximncly eunous nu-dal^ of silror, struck in Egypt 
before the reigns of the PtoL mies. It represents on one side, a man 
oil hersebuck, and on tlie oilier, an ox of the lium])ed kind, lying 
down : between his liorus is the lunar ercs(‘cnt, and within tliat is 
a globe. Th(‘sc symboP clearly refer this ox to Egypt. The man 
on lior'^ebaek is the most singular part of this medal ; none of the 
countries adjai'cut having adopted the type of a liorscman. Tliere is 
every rcaj^on to believe that the letters on this medal arc Persian, and 
that the person reprci^ented is Aryaiides, governor of Egypt under 
Darius, the last king of Persia, who then possessed this country, and 
who caused the governor to be put to death for coining money in his 
own name ’ ! I 

It cim hardl}' be believed tliat tlio nature of the 
characters should have been uukiioAvu to any but Trans- 
titlantic antiquaries^ for they are in a very ob^dou>s form 
of Devamigari, and may be easily read Avlicrc the letters 
are not cut off^ or otherwise obliterated. 

At the commencement of the foregoing essay, I 
alluded to this scries as one of the four palpable imitation>s 
of a Grecian or ludo-Scythic model : I had in my eye the 
coins of Azos and Azilisos in particadar, ^ which liave a 
liorseman with spear for the obverse, and a humped bull 
for the reverse. On being Iiidiauised, the bull has 
liecomo the Xaudf of Hindu mythology, with its orna- 
mental Jhal or ^ saddle-clothd and the trident of Siva 
iinpn'ssed on its haunch. JClic horse has in like manner 
recei\ ed tlie trappings peculiar to the country, the /irhand 
and (luuicJti. Ilie rider lias still some traco>s of a flowing 
fillet from lii^ cap (^^ec fag. o), but his dress is not other- 
wise open to criticism. I would not pretend to insist 
upon the dinged filiation of the Hindu coin to what I 
liav(‘ assumed a> its prototype: but the adoption of the 
same eUaueiits for tlie device, it may be surely contended, 

’ S, . J.p j-^vi . wii.l ofthi June No., <j and 2s. 
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argues some connection or descent ; it is like the 2)rc- 
servation of armorial insignia in a family : and on these 
grounds^ wo liave presum^^tive evidence either of the 
Indo-Scythic descent of the reigning dynasty (an 
hypothesis borne out by the traditions of many of the 
Eajput states), or of a mere imitation of the coin of a 
neighbouring nation, in consequence of a poverty of 
native invention. 

Before we proceed to canvass the epoch and country 
of this our third division of Hindu coins, which are 
matters entirely 02^en at lu’eseut (exce2>t so far that they 
have been called Chohan by Tod, and Rajput by Stacy), 
it will be convenient to take a view of all the specimens 
that have been collected. 

The Avhole series may be conveniently classed under 
three heads, namely: I, Such as have genuine Hindu 
names and the oldest form of character ; for the al2)ha- 
bet evidently undergoes moditication as we advance. 
II. Those with Xagari characters only, but exjn-essive 
of Muhammadan names, either alone or conjointly with 
those of Hindu jminces. III. Those retaining the eques- 
trian device of the obverse, with also the name of the 
raja ; but having the reverse occui^ied by a pure Arabic 
inscription. 

I may premise that the average weight of the whole 
series of silver coins a little exceeds fifty grains, and that 
therefore they may be regarded as tankas of three mashas, 
as was remarked of the oldest group and of the Tarahas. 

rigs, 1, 2. These have been placed at the top of the list, l>ieause 
the relief in them is not confined to the mere ontline. The d( vii e lias 
already been described. There are letters on both «'ides <>f all tlie 
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series, loa^nng us somewhat at a loss to know which side contains 
the itija’s name, or whether the longer legend over the bull may not 
be merely his titles ; the frequent occurrence of the second formula, 
on coins of various forms, is in favor of this view, but the actual name 
in the third is against it. On the present coin, the most obvious read- 
ing of the longer cpigraphe is ^ydlapati'deva. 

Unfortunately the letters on the other side are cut off. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5. The selection here Avas from sixty-five specimens, 
the collation of wliich left no doubt as to the context, unless in regard to 
the value of the fourth letter. Of the two readings suggested in my first 
notice of this coin — JSdma^ra-deva, or 
Sri S('nnanta-deva — the latter is the most plausible, because Samanta is 
a common Hindu name, a ‘leader, captain, or champion ’ ; and although 
the nt is more like gu, in the best specimens ; there are other eases, 
such as figs. 19 and 21, where it more nearly resembles the Bengali nt. 

On the reverse, are the letters and on either side of the 
head. These are ancient forms of ^ hhi and rf t. On fig. 4, the 
latter is replaced by a nondescript flourisli, [Kufic so that the two 

arc probably independent of each other in the reading. 

ligs. 6 and 7, the last of the silver specimens, exhibit the cognate 
name of 

Sri Bhhna-deva ; and on the obverse, the 
of the foregoing example. [Xo. 7, Jac] 

Of the copper scries, we may specify figs. 14, 15, 19j, 21, [Prithvi 
Rajaj 27 [iladanapalaj, and 30 [Prithvi Raja], as having the ‘ Sumanta- 
deva legenrl over the bull, Avith other additions, or variations of style, 
on account ot which they have been introduced into the plates. 

But first in order should be noticed the six small copper coins, figs. 
8-13 of Stacy s cabinet, which are connected Avith the present group by 
tlie effigy ol the horseman ; while on the opposite surface Ave recognise the 
later Kanaiij form of letter, and the usual termination of the coins 
described in the preceding plate. A scrutiny of the whole series (some 
not iucluded in the plate^ has elicited the letters ^ ^ ^ ^ ; 

thf blank may be filled up with the letters nf m , making the whole 
title SnSdmcinta Pdla-deta-, or if it be thought that there is not room 
for other letters, it may stand as Sn Sdmala-deva. 

Fig. 17. Of this curious variety we have two or three samples : 
the bull is omitted, and the field occupied entirely by the legend. In 
the eiigrac-ed figure, the cummciieement of the second line is cut off. 
Maey s has a letter there, and his pandits read the whole~5ri man 
Anpa bamm has ; but from the resemblance of the two final strokes 
to numerals, the appendage to the second m, and the analogy of the 
ordinary legend, I should prefer the reading ^9. . 
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man m . . thavarnDiia-devay Samvat 1 . . , the name and the date 
ntbrtunately remaining doubtful. ^ ^ ^ ^ . . ?] 

Fig^. 21 and 30 are duplicates, one completing the missing por- 
n of the other ; but o^ving to the strange form of two or three 
wters, some doubt remains as to the correct read ings 
j verse, wehnd ApriclihaRdja-dem, 

vnd on the reverse, Sri Samaufa-dt^t'a, with the additio n ^ 

M 0 ^dsdvari ; the last syllables, q might almost be read 

Ml or 

Fig. 27, -w-ith the Sri Sdmanta-deva very much perverted on the 
‘ bull side, has a new name on the right of the horseman, 
Jdana (or data) Pdla-deva. [Madana-pala : 

Obv. ^ Kev. ^ 

Fig. 28 has an illegible name on the ‘ bull ’ side : the Jette rs 

visible are . . Sri Vaddsura. 

Kubactiah of 8ind.] 

In fig. 29 the outline of the sacred bull is somewhat difficult to be 
traced. The name below it begins with the letters ^ 
hipd, or hishd, [same as 28] 

Fig. 31 bears on the obverse the name of iS'n Hara-deva, 

The reverse seems to begin with the same letters as fig. ^30, viz. ’^RTT 
Asa ; after which follow, at a short interval, . . • • Masdna- 

deca. [Sri Chahad-deva and Asawari Sri Samasoral-deve. See further 
remarks, p. 326, infrd~\. 

It may be hereafter found that some of the above belong to what 
may be called the transition period, when attempts were made to 
xpress Musalmani names and titles in the vernacular character of 
India, of which I will now endeavour to produce such instances as 
>tacy’s rich collection offers. 

The name of the raja on the obverse of all the transition or link- 
coins is Uamirah ; this important and well-known 

name may be found, either in full or in part, on figs. 20 (in this the 
engraver has reversed the whole die) 22, 36-40. The same name also 
occurs on figs. 44, 47, and 49, with an Arabic accompaniment, as will 
be presently noticed. [20, 22, 36-38, iluhammad bin Sam.] 

The first example of a Moslem title in its simplest form occurs in 
figs. 32 and 35, in the Xagan word ftTTTTW Suritdn ; this has no 
meaning in Hindi, and I conjecture that it is intended for the Arabic 
title, Sultan : the remainder of the sentence is, in these two instances, 
wanting. 

Figs. 34, 39-41 . In these four we find a more complete paraphrase of 
the high-sounding titles of the Bihli sovereigns; at least I conjecture that 
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gft/nw ^ (or as in 34, is nothing more th:^ 

Sultan Shall Shams-ud-din. M 

Figs. 36-38 are equally capable, and only capable, of an intcrpi^ 
tation on the same principle : the Devamigari letters on the reverse 
thus: ^ Jlalutniad Same, which I would conr^ 
into Shilh lluhammad Same. The initial word will admit of beif';" 
read Sri ; but the rest of.the legend is quite clear and satisfactory. ? . 

The name of Hamira, as before stated, is repeated on the obverse^- / 
all these curious coins, We have now to trace it into a field one 
farther removed from the primitive standard. p*:' 

Figs. 48 and 49. In these, the first of the succeeding group 
point of date, the horse and his rider are transformed into singu^/ 
symbols, which only our prior acquaintance with the original 
enable us to decyphcr : the word Srt on the first, and the termir^*^ 
tion of Hamirah — — on the other, are still discernible in thr, 
usual position. On the reverse, the characteristic st}dc of the Afgl|j^^- 
coinage is adopted, and the Arabic version, were it completely visill 

would evidently be 

Slidyus-ud-duHtja w(i ud-dm ^ItcDush. The reading commences 
below. ^ 

Figs. 4 2 and 4 4, again, exhibit, to the right of the horse’s head, 
name of ^ Sri Hamirah, as usual. On fig. 43 it escapes detf ': ’ 

hon only by want of room on the field. In all three, the hieroglvpfr. - 
which has hitherto passed for the helmeted head of the horseman, t. 
been, either designedly or unintentionally, removed, and the xlra| 
word Jj.Ks.'’ Mahnhd substituted. On the other face, tlie full titlesl C 
this sovereign, who was the son of Altamsh, may bo recogiiizod wif-': i 
out much trouble, thus: HI Ul-SuUun-iil-a- 

aI'^U Jis ’azam Ndnir-vl-du- 

, . wja tea ul-din 

the inscnption terminating in the ‘ Mahmud ’ of the opposite face. I#! 

ot t c preceding plate is another coin of the same 
and nature. 71 

T'ifc,. 4/. On this variety of the Hamira group, the Arabic Me# ^ 
are, apparently, Uj Jjl-Sidtdn Fata^^ f 

t"?“ ' »»'!- Pttoeire on, ,peciB„ „( ,i,i, r,ndina,>f.; 

i : '*?■ J VjJ' -t Knbioh* 

u - " * . , ® of the mixed impression retains 

I. M if I name, but the Arabic titles are 

1 ^' cl ^ 0 .^! m-SidtanAhkn^fatulx-ul-Mu'azzam. 

o- 24 i. the la^t on the list e.xhibitiiig the semblance of a ho* 
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: man. The small portion of the Arabic legend included on the reverse 
; is, fortunately, sufficient to point out the owner, and enable us to com- 
plete it, J UhSultdn-xiha^ azam ’Aid- 

, ul-dunyd wa iil-din (Muhammad Shah). [Masa’ud] 

Figs. 23 and 4G. There still remains undescribed a curious variety 
of the ‘bull and horseman’ coin, in which the ‘bull’ is retained 
with the 8n Sdmanfa-deva ; while, contrary to usage, the horse is 
j omitted, or replaced by an Arabic legend in the connected or flowing 
f character. The whole purport of it is not well ascertained, but 
the legible portion of the two middle lines is thus read by some : — 
Jjc: Ul-Sidtan-id-a' azani'id- Sultan- 1 'adL 

! Others flnd in it' the name of Sabaktagin ; and I am inclined to 
adjudge it rather to an earlier period than the Ghori dynasty, both 
from the Arabic style, and from the retention of the name of Samanta- 
deva on the reverse. [The following is the restored h'gend: — 
Jjc: y\ These are Lsihor coins of 

Ibrahim of Ghazni — a.h. 451 to 492.] 

Figs. 26 and 50, We now pass to a new form of coin, 
allied to the foregoing, indeed, by the retention of Hindi on one 
side, but differing from them in the total rejection of the pictorial 
emblems. That the proper orthography oHhe word Sultan was now 
attained is evident in the initial letters Suita. , 

The lower line presents three letters — TUfW niavi'oj — which may be in- 
tended for ^lu'azz; thus agreeing with the Arabic of the opposite face: 

JJl-Sidtdn-id-a’azam mu azz-uUdunyd 
ica td-dhi (either Bairam Shah, 1239 ; or Kai Kubacl, 1286 the only 
two emperors which bore the appellation of Mu azz-ul-din. [The lull and 
complete legends on the reverse of these coins of Ivai Kubad aie as 
follows : — a I . 

From the last eoiiij the passage is easy to those of purely 
Muhammadan aspect, such as are described iu Marsdeu’s 
^ Xumismata Orientalia/ vol. ii. ; but this author does 
not appear to have had an opportunity of examining an 
intermediate group of coins, on which, in deference to 
the conquered people, a Nagari inscription was retained 
on the margin. 

They are by no means uncommon ; yet it is rare to 
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tiiid tlie margiual legend perfect. ^Mnrsden’s deexiii., of 
Tu^dak Shall, is of tliis species ; but in it the Xagan' 
falls beyond the limits of the disc. 

I have therefore thought that a few examples of this 
group might torm a proper appendage to the present 
series, and have accordingly introduced three A'arieties 
from Stacy's and my own collections to till up the plate. 

Fig 51, the earliest in date, must bo read from the reverse 

ctrs* Ul-SuIt_an-ul-a azam (Mas 

id-duH>ja /at ul-d'm, and, in the centre of the obverse, Balhan ~the 
latter is enoireled b_v a Xagari sentence, of which ^ . . 

is visible. ^ 

Figs. 54-56 are coins ol the celebrated ’Ala-ud-din:^ the disposition of 
titles and name as before:— Pji UjJl hz 

Ul-SuUdn^d-a azam ' Ala-id-dunya iva id- din iluhammad Shah. ' On the 
margin, ^ 'QOS Sri Sultan Shah (a.h.) 706. 

iigs. 52, 53, close our present sei’ies; they bear the titular designa- 
tions of Tughlak Sh:th : ill 

Ul-Stdfdn ul-a’azam Ohids vl-dunijd ua ul-din, Tughlal Shah. The 
Xagari of the margin is similar to the last, but imperfect, as if cut by 
one Ignorant of the language, [sfj- 

After the complete and satisfactory evidence Atm have 
just examined, little need be said as to the epoch to 
which at lea.st the mixed or Ilindu-^Iuhammadan portion 
of the bull and horseman ^ group belongs ; for, from the 
names in.scribed in Xagari or Arabic, or from the titles 
or cognomina— which are, in fact, as frequently the names 
bA Avhicli the IVTusalman soA’ereigns are known — we can 
nearly fill up the first century of the Patan monarchs of 
Dihli, thus : 


, fipraving ttir pl.,tc. I iristo.ik the Jluhammad Shih for the son 

or lu"hi.tk tiiL Q.Tte toirictsmt.. 
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Sri Muhammad Same is, I presume, Muharamad bin Sdm-ul-Ghorf, 
the first of the dynasty, commonly known by his cognomen Shahiib-iid- 
dm, who possessed himself of the throne of Dihli, a.h. 088 a.d. 1192 
Shams-ud-din, in Xagari and Arabic, is Altamsh... ,, GOT ,, 1210 

Mii’az-ud-dm, must beBairam Shah,his son [Kai Kubad] 637 „ 1239 

’Alilmd-din, may be Masa’ud, the son of Firoz ,, 640 ,, 1242 

Xasir-ud-din, denotes Mahmud, son of Altamsh ,, 643 ,, 124j 

C^ias-ud-din, Balban, has the full name also ,, 664 „ 1265 

h\la-ud-din, Muhammad Shah, bears its oAvn date... ,, 695 ,, 1295 

(^las-ud-dm, Tughlak Shah, cannot be mistaken... „ 721 ,, 1321 

It is not from these names, however, but rather from 
the Hindu ones, that we must seek to fix the locality of 
the ^ bull and horseman ’ insignia, and the readiest mode 
of arriving at the truth is to proceed backwards, the best 
chance of verifying the names of rajas being through 
their preservation, even in a corrupt form, in the pages 
of ^Moslem history. Ilamfra, the name common to so 
many of the series, is admirably adapted for our pur- 
pose. He can be no other than the Hamir^ of the 
Mewar chronicle>s, who, born and nurtured in the forests 
of Ondwa, was destined to revive the glory of Chitor, 
even after it had succumbed to two successive assaults 
under the unsparing 'Ala. We find it recorded in 
Ferishta’s history (a.I). 1304), that ^ at length finding it 
of no use to retain Chitor, the king ordered the Prince 
Kliizr Khan to evacuate it, and to make it over to the 
nephew of the raja. This Hindu prince, in a short time, 
restored the principality to its former condition, and re- 
tained the tract of Chitor as tributary to Mla-ud-din, 
during the rest of his reign.’ “ According to Tod,’^ 


^ ‘ Iluniberdew’ (if Bngg^’ Translation uf ForisUta, ‘ Amir of uhon 
speaking of the siege of iUntimpure • he is not mentioned afterwards by nume , nor 
of Mewar, 

’ Brige-' T. i ?>rr> ' liajadlian.' i 209 
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^ Hamir succeeded to the throne in Sam vat 1357 (a.d. 
1300), and had sixty-four years to redeem his country 
from the ruins of the past century, udiicli period had 
elapsed since India ceased to oavii the paramount sway 
of her native princes.’ These sixty-four years would 
include nearly the whole reign of ’Ala I. and that of his 
successors, Omar, Jlubarik, Ivhosni, Tughlak, his son 
Muhammad, and Firoz. On the coins themselves, we 
have found the obverse of IlamiTa, coupled with the 
stamp of 3Iuhammad Same, Shams-ud-din, ’Ala-ud-dm, 
Xasir-ud-din, and Fatah-ud-dm ; three of whom are 
clearly anterior to the reign of ’Ahi-ud-din ; as Altamsh 
alone bore the cognomen of Shams-ud-din ; his son that 
of FTasir-ud-din ; and Muhammad fThori that of Same. 
M e might indeed read the latter word ^ Sani,’ and so 
titt® of Is asir-ud-din, to Muhammad II., 
the son of Tughlak, whose cognomen is not recorded. 
But still Shams-ud-din remains unexplained, and the 
apparent anachronism cannot be accounted for. It 
should be noted that the name of llamir is not men- 
tioned in Ferislita ; but only the ^ nephew of the nija, 
Eatan Sinh.’ The cognomen Fatah-ud-din is not to be 
found in the whole lino of the Fatan Sultans, 

Me war had been in subjection to the Dihli monarchs 
since the invasions of Muhammad Ghori ; Altamsh also 
invaded it in 1210 : hence there can be the less doubt 
that the barbarised names, Sri Mahamad Same and Sri 
Suinasoden, on tlie indigenous coinage, applied to these 
two sovereigns, notwithstanding tlie difficulty above 
alluded to. 

The fortunate preservation of Ilamira’s name, in eon- 
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junction witli those of his allies, upon these coins, proves 
at any rate the identical place of their coinage, and fixes 
it at Chitor, the seat of the dynasty founded by llappa, 
in A.D. 727, after the destruction of the lialhara 
monarchy of Saurashtra, This information also limits 
our search, for the names previous to Ilamira, to the 
descendants of Bappa Eawel, of whom two or three 
genealogical lists have been preserved in various inscrip- 
tions, some docyphered and explained by Wilson, in the 
^ Asiatic Eesearches,’ xv., and others by Tod. The latter 
authority enjoyed the advantage of filling up the history 
of Mewar from the national poems and traditions of the 
jjlace ; but it must be confessed as strangely perplexing, 
that the names of the immediate predecessors of Hamira 
should be at total variance in the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan accounts. Thus, Ferishta makes Eay 
Eatan Sen the Eaja of Chitor who was taken prisoner at 
the sack of the fort, and who escaped through a romantic 
stratagem of his daughter, and continued to ravage the 
country until his nephew was installed, as above stated, in 
the inasnad. Tod makes the name of the imprisoned 
raja, Bhimsi, and that of his daughter, Padmani. The 
cheum stances which led to the admission of the fair 
heroine into the hostile camp with her 700 litters, each 
freighted like the Trojan horse, are also differently 
related by the two authors. It will be a strong motive 
for the preference of the Hindu account, it the Bhima- 
devu of our coins can be identified A-vith this Bhimsi 
(Bhima-sinha) : but the short interval from his return 
to Chitor to the death of himself and his family in the 
sack which followed, would hardly allow the issue ol a 
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regular coinage in his name at such a turbulent period. 
The style also of the Nagari alphabet (the ^ 111 especially) 
differs materially from that of Hamira^s name. Yet there 
is no other Bhima in the Mewar list. Ferishta mentions 
one (Bhim-dev) as the brother of Shunknl-dev, the 
prince of Deogir, contemporaneous with ’Ala ; but he 
does not seem to have attained the throne. In the 
collateral line of the Gujarat rajas, the same name occurs 
thrice, the last in 1209, of whom the Moslem histories 
make frequent mention ; but the insignia of this Eaj are 
of a distinct character, and will not admit of our trans- 
ferring the ^ bull and horseman ’ device thither for an 
owner.^ 

It provokingly happens that the nine rajas imme- 
diately preceding Bhimsi, in Tod’s list, are omitted as 
an uninteresting string of names ; thus shutting out a 
chance of recognizing many of the petty names of our 
coin list. We must in consequence pass over Dauapala- 
deva, Kripa, Yadasur, etc., and retrogade to Samanta- 
deva. This name is one of those on the inscriptions 
from Mount Abu (Arbuda),“ the eighteenth of the Guhila 
family, to whom an actual date is also assigned, namely, 
A.D, 1209. The objection to this is, like that to Bhima, 
that the date is too modern for the alphabetical type ; 
moreover, from Tod, we learn that it was Eahup of 
Mewar who was attacked by Shams-ud-din (Altamsh), in 
1210-20, and this name vtg have recognised in the more 
modern Yugari on several of the ‘ horseman ’ coins. 

There are other Samanta*(Sinha)-devas in the Anhui- 

* Bhima-deva of Gujarat was defeated bv Muhammad Ghori (or Sdme ?) in a.i>. 
1178. 5 ‘.U Ee».-, .Avi,, 322. 
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wara line of Gujarat of an earlier period, both in the 
^ Aym-i Akbari,’ and in the native chronicles; indeed, 
Banaraja himself, the founder of the Chohaii race at 
Anulpur, was the son of a Sanianta Siuha, fixed by Tod 
in A.n. 745 ; and it is worthy of 2)articular note, that the 
first prince restored to the Gujarat throne, near two 
centuries after the overthrow of the Balharas by the 
Parthians, is called in the ^ Aym-i Akbari,’ Saila-deva, 
Avho was previously living in retirement at Pjjayini in 
A.n. 696.’ Isow the name on the coin which I have 
assumed as the most ancient of the series, and therefore 
placed at the top of pi. xxv., is Syalapati-deva, a name 
apparently taken from the country where he ruled; ^ but 
which might easily be converted, either mth or without 
intention, into Saila-deva, a title denoting dominion or 
birth among the mountains. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind, that both 
the Me war and the Gujarat lines are of one family, that 
of the Gehlote or Sesodia tribe, to which, though 
arrogating to itself a descent from the Sun, the Persian 
historians uniformly ascribe a Parthian origin. May not 
this be received as a good foundation for the Indo- 
Scythic device on their coinage ; or, on the other hand, 
does not the latter fact, supported by historical tradition, 
go far towards the con^oboration of the extra-Indian 
origin of the Mewar dynasty ? 

[Since Prinsej) wrote these remarks upon tlie Sumanta-(lc\ a 
series of coins, a considerable advance has been made towards 
their due attribution, conseqiumt uj)on 5L Keinaud s jmblicatiou 

^ Syalakoth, ‘the fort of Sval.'j/ neai the lu'lut*, waa om • attaikMi h\ lUtariia*** 
of Mewar. 
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of some highly- interesting selections from the Arabic text of 
Albiriini/ whose original work, entitled ^Tarikh-i Hind/ was 
compiled in India in about a.d. 1030-33. The leading passage 
illustrative of the section of Indian history more inimediately 
under review is to the following effect ; — 




n.?^] 

C/ 


bSM i j ; * , Ji 
LJ: 




;LLCa]1 






^Uil 




lIXIj tjl j i— ^Ari A 

t I j p ^ 

^ 1 ^.aJ^ LuJ 1 1 * a AxJ ^ 1 ^ 


M. Reinaud’s translation is reproduced in his own words : — 

* Lc dernier roi de cette dynastie 3 fut Laktouzcman. Ce prince aTait pour vizir 
un Brahmane nomme Kaller. Ce vizir etait favorise par la fortune, et il trouva 
dans la terrc des tremors qui lui dunnerent de la force et accrurcnt sa puissance. 
I)*un autre cote, la fortune toui*na !(> dus a son maitie, En effet, il y avait bien long- 
temp'' quo cette faraille etait maitresse du pouvoir. Laktouzeraaii piit une direction 
mauvaise ; il se livra a une conduite honteu-^o ; et, comme b s plaintes ari'ivaient de 
tout Cote aii vi/ir, cclui-d tit « hargi^r le prince de chainos et renfernia pour le 
Corrigt r. Ensuite Ic vi/ir ^e lai-^sa allcr a la tentation d'etre lc niaitre unique : il 
avait dc^ ric']ies'>cs suffi^antc'j pour lever tons les obstacle^. Il s’empara done du 
trone et eut [xmr ''iicu's-scur le Brabme Samaiula. Celui-ci fut rempbite par Kama- 
lava, puis viurciit ''Uccc^''ivement Bhecina, Djayapala, Aiiandapala, et Nardajanpala. 
( elul-ci nionta,^ iht on, ,sur le trdne Tau 412 de I'lltitire (1021 dc J.C.) t!^on fils, 
Bbeernajiala, lui suc< eda au bout de cim| ans. La souverainete Indienne s’eteiguit 
daii-j la j«T''uniie de ce derail r, et il ne resta phis d'individu de cette faniille pour 
^outilcT le teu ' ' 


’ [ ‘ Fuignient", Ara])r> (t Petsan", n latiL u i’lude : ’ PurL^^ 1845 .] 

“ [ Coii'-t.inttuopb* i opy.] 

[ llu' lurk kijig*'' of Kabul 1 ht previous relation closes with the history of the 
reign of Rank ] 

* [ The substitution of tlie word for the wM of M, Reiiiaud’s original 

tianvript altei'' tin* .^eiix* ot thi-' p-is^age. The arnemled \ersion shews tliat Narda- 
janpala *•-:/■«.? killtd" iu 412 v.ii. 

[* La nouvtdlc dynastic me paruit avoir renipla< e b* Bouddliisine par b* Biahma- 
uiMiie, «t j’attrilmf a cr> prinec" la ‘'due de medaillc'^ que M. AViLon a crue d’originc 
Rajepout.’ -Ueinaud ] 
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Shortly after the ax’)pearanee of M, Reiiiaud’s collection of 
extracts, I had occasion to submit to the Royal Asiatic Society some 
remarks upon the accuracy of tlie text of the tlien solitary copy of 
tlie Arabic original of Albiruni, in ccmnection witli a more specific 
endeavour to illustrate the coins of the Hindu Kings of Kabul.* 
Without entering into any recapitulation of the arguments 
adduced, I may state briefly that I relied upon the following 
counterjxirt passages, obviously derived from tlie ' Tarik^i-i Hind,’ ^ 
and preserved in the double texts of the ‘ Jam\d-al-Tawarildi,^ 
to prove that the name of ^ Laktouzeman’ was nothing more than 
an incorrect rendering of the do>igiiation of the tribe of Katiir.^ 


^ y f ^ 9 •' 9 ^ y 


cK-U' J.- J > 


lAl <^xL.» rv . • Axi 




3^' J' 




cC’Li* 


^ ImJ 

‘ Kank returned to his country, and he was the la^t of the Kutaurman kini^s. 
.And it }tappeiu‘d that tht times ^^crc prosptTnus fur him, and fuituiie * valted him ; 
and he h^^hted up<m many of the trea>ure^ of former king-^, and grew >trong in ron- 
sequeiiee ; and he ''hone with these sources of wealth ami treasure until he grew 
proud, and fora:' .t his duty, and « ommitted some great wn kedness . and the piople 
turned from him in eumplaiiit towards hi" vizir, heuiuse of his wi(*k( d tleed", and ct»n- 
fined him for correition Then he aopiirtd duniininu again, and after hi> death 
tin re leigned over them <jf Ihahmaiis, i?amund, and after S*imund, Kumiu, and 
after him Bhim ’ etc. 


^ [ ‘ Coins of the Hindu King" of Keibill.’ R>>u , ix., 1 < 7 ] 

- [ T{a>liid-al-diii, a it. 710 ] 

^ [ Elphiiistone’s ‘ Cauhul,' ii , '170 Buriies’ *■ Ihikhai.'i, li , 200 Butnes* 
‘ Cabool,’ pp. 2t)0, 21S, 2S1. See also ^ Meimdr" r>f Babu,’ p 110. B.dli.iki ^Idl 
A.Ji ) mentions the race in cunnexiuii with the eekbraled Tdak, uiidir .M.ilimud and 

Masa’ud, as h -v^O. ] 
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The parallel Persian j^a.ssage from the ^ Jaui’ai-al-Tawarikh/ 
ill the Eritish Museum, is subjoined : — 

> > ^ J •• V • ^ 

ajUj 




Jl? ^ UlU'A.zL.wit 


;Kj ,1 iLfU 




3 


JU ^bjjcJU 


^vi ^ Axj 




1 Jju 


‘ And Kank returned to his own country, and was the last of the Kutaurman 
kings. Fortune so favoured him, that he found many treasures of (former) chiefs, 
and in consequence he became proud and exalted : at length he gave way to dis- 
graceful conduct, on which account the people complained of him to his vizir. The 
vizir took him into custody for the purpose of correction, and confined him. And a 
second time he became ruler over the kingdom. After his death, Samund, from 
among the Brahmans, became king, and after him Kumlua, and after him Bhira;’ etc. 


The Persian sentence, corresponding 'vvith the commence- 
ment of the above, from two copies of the ^ Tari^-i Binakiti ’ (an 
abridgement of the other work) reads thus ; — 

^ and after him [came] Kank, and he was the last of the Kutaurman kings.’ 




A similar extract, from another less jierfect copy, runs 




-V 






T.1 .1 . lI/A.;! 




A«hu AXvLwij A.^ 


'J'- 


Tile better class of the Indian copies of this MS. gave the 
name more eorrectlv, 

riius miicli tor the historical information contributed by 
Albiruni. That tliere are difhciilties associated with its full 
and unreserved acceptance is not to he denied, but the most 
striking detect seems to consist in his making a continuous suc- 
cession ot the line ot kings from Samanta to Bhiin-pal, without 
either the needfiJ break in point of time, or change of locality 
ot dominion, from Bhima-deva to Ananga-pal. I am bound, too, 
to allow his testimony, a.^ to tin' epocli of tlic earlier princes of 
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Kabul, to be subjected to the criticism supplied by a passage in 
the ‘ Jam^ai-al-Hikayat/ whicli brings in Kumlii (written 
Kulniii ill some 3188.) as a cotemporary of hVmrulais, a.h. 
265 to 289= A.D. 878 to 901. It is true that the comjuler of a 
succession of Tales does not ordinarily carry the weight that 
belongs to the writer of history ; and favourite oriental legends, 
as is well known, are suited, from time to time, with many and 
various heroes ; but the author of the ‘ Jam’ai-ahllikayat ’ is 
something better than a mere story- telh^r, and his resideiu'e at 
Dihli under Altamsh — ^a.ii. 607, a.d. 1211 — gave him advan- 
tages, in sifting Indian legends, of no mean order. However, as 
I have more than once had occasion to remark, I am not in a 
position at this moment to enter into any general re-consider- 
ation of the various questions which, from time to time, present 
themselves among these papers, but content myself with laying 
before my readers all readily- accessible documents calculated 
to illustrate the particular subject luider noticed 

I annex the Persian text of the tale concerning Kumlu, from 
an old MS. of Mr. H. T. Prinsep^s 


;Ij 












’J 




kXjUwi 

^ ^Ixbulj 

1 kX \ J 1 J L^**— >.-) • ^ jJ wX • <3 kXkk.XJ ^ f X' 


^ [See also M. Reinaud ‘M6moire sur 1 Inde,’ Paris, 1840, pp 76, 200, 246, 
Sir H. IVr. Elliot • ‘ Historians of India,' Calrutta, 1850, p, 73, efc. and ‘The eoins 
of the Kings of Ghazni,’ by E. T., ‘Jour. R'>y. A^i Soc.', ix , 282. A refi renet* to 
the ‘ Kataur’ s is also to be found in the PerMan M!8. ‘Zatar-Namah,’ of Shunif-al- 
din Ali T'azdh—A.H, 828; and in its translation, ‘Histoire dc Timur-Bec’ . Petit dt 
la Croix. Paris, 1722.] 
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^ usy y>|y W -? ^ 

(Xw*-ufcJ 4jLi..^j jly *^^■*■***^1/^ 

yi\^ ilfXd jJ j ^w'Lj o;)j ^ j CU^-'Aj 

%i— ^y?\j ^i>- ^t) d-yy^ iOlx^y tx^^jo ^ <xx5.^ 

^ ^\^suji> ^ l::.-'wua 3^.X • w-u — j 

^UULw^yLl! y c:^j:L3 J UjJI yT 

j Sj\ J_>1 j o^J ^ 5r^ 

^♦J ^ 3j^ 

JujJLj X>J^ \jAa^ * X}j] ^vdJ^ 

y w^j b ytji jX-uJ j<^ ^ |♦lib1• b^^l 1*^ 

iX*i Jj^^y t^y* L-, c^b! ^ l::-^_«UL« 

Like many other instances of Oriental transcriptions, the dif- 
ferent MS. copies of the original work vary materially in the 
formation of the sentences and the interchange of optional verbs, 
while the substance of the narrative is, however, fully preserved. 
A good MS. in rayo^\m possession, one of the few thatEanjit xSingh’s 
librarA" boasted of, develops this contrast in a remarkable degree. 
The name of the Hindu prince is there correctly gixnn as 
SakaAvand is noted in Albiruni’s impublished 
under fCabid, as — ^ ^ ^ yA i„5*“ ijjtLi. ^ 

I do not like to omit, while I hardly know where most 
properly to insert, the translation of the inscription on the Iron 
Lat at I)ihli. It AAnll be seen that the hero of this record remains 
for the pn*sent unidentified with any potentate named in local 

^ [ Baihaki mentions it as a plaep of some importance in Masa’ud’s time. See also 
Ahu’-Uf»’<ia, text, p 461. Idrisi, p 460, and ‘ Memoir*^ of Biiber,’ ‘ Sejawend/ in 
Loghar, p. 148] 
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annals or with any sovereign whose place in history iniglit be 
determined approximately from numismatic associations. 

In reproducing this translation in connexion witli tlie 
Mediieval Hindu dynasties, I must remark that I considt'r tliat 
Pi'insej) has assigned too high an antkpiity to the style of 
WT-iting employed on the moniunent ; — ] 

LITHOGEAPHS AXD TEAXSLATIOXS OF IXSCEIPTIOXS 
TAKEX IX ECTYPE BY CAPT. T. S. BUET. 

In June, 1838, 1 commenced the agreeable task of laying before my 
readers that portion of Capt. Burt's budget of inscriptions hick was 
couched in the old Pali character. I now take u]) the second dividon, 
containing those in what has been designated by himself ‘ the Xo. 2 
character of the Allahabad pillar : ' to which series belong three very 
interesting inscriptions, two entirely new from Central India ; and one, 
known far and Avide certainly, as far as its existence and its siippo^^cd 
iUegibility are concerned, but hitherto never placed before the learned 
in its true condition, so as to allow a fair trial at its decipherment. 1 
allude to the short inscription on the celebrated iron pillar at Dihli, of 
which I published in 1834, an attempted copy taken by the late Lieut. 
Wm. Elliot at the express request of Dr. Hill ; but it was so in- 
geniously mismanaged, that not a single word could be made out I 
and there can be no wonder at this, if the reader will take the trouble 
to compare Lieut. Elliof s plate (pL xxx., voL iv.) with the reduced litho- 
graph of Capt. Burt’s facsimile ! I should perhaps remark that I litho- 
graphed the plate [xxxiii., voL vii.] before transcribing it for the pandit, 
so that there could be no partial bias towards a desired construction of 
any doubtful letter. Xothing of the kind, however, was necessary: 
the letters are well-formed and well-preserved, notwithstanding the 
hard knocks which the iron shaft has encountered from the ruthless 
invaders of successive centuries. I need not enter upon the history of 
the Dihli iron pillar,^ but shall confine myself to the restoration and 
explanation of the record it contains. 

The language is Sanskrit ; the character is of that form of Xagari 
which I have assigned to the tliird or fourth century after Christ, the 
curves of the letters being merely squared ofi^‘: perhaps on account ot 
their having been punched upon the surface of the iron shaft Avith a 
short cheni of steel. 

^ [ There is no trustworthy tradition, that I am aware of, concerning the original 
location of this monument.] 
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The composition is poetical^ consisting of six lines, or three slokas, 
in the Sardula-vikridita measure : — it is observable that the first line is 
^vrittcn in a much smaller hand than the remainder. 

The pui-port of the record is just what we might have calculated to 
find, but by no means what was fondly anticipated, or what will satisfy 
the curiosity so long directed to this unusual and curious remnant of 
antiquity. It merely tells us that a prince, whom nobody ever heard 
of before, of the name of Dhava, erected it in commemoration of his 
victorious prowess. He was of the Taishnava faith, and he occupied 
the throne he had acquired (at Hastinapura :} for many years ; but he 
seems to have died ])efore the monument was completed. As there 
Is no mention of royal ancestry we may conclude that he was an 
usurper. 

The only interesting piece of information it contains, is that 
Dhavu’s arms were emploj^ed against the Ydhlikas of Siudhu, who 
were combining their forces to invade his territories. 

The Eahlikas are generally admitted by the learned to be the 
Eactrians, or people of Ealkh ; but here the expression sindhor jitd 
vdhlikd, the ‘ conquered Vahlikas of the Sindhu ’ proves that, at the 
time of Dhava, the Eactrian principalities extended into the valley of 
the Indus, — and it further proves, what we have been led to suspect 
from the numerous coins with unknown Greek names in the Punjab, 
that, instead of being totally annihilated by the Scythians 120 years before 
Christ, the descendants of the Greeks continued to rule, perhaps for a 
century or two after Christ, in the regions south of the Paropamisan range. 
If the authority of a graven monument of high anti(tuity be received as 
preferable to the variable readings of books, we should correct the 
and of the * Ramayana ^ and of Hemachandra^s 

lexicon, to 

As in the Allahabad inscriptions, the pillar is called 'his arm of 
fame, and the letters engraved thereon are the typical cuts and wounds 
inflicted on his enemies by his sword writing his immortal fame ! Raja 
Dhava has left beliind him, at any rate, a monument of his skill in 
lorging iron, for the pillar is a well- wrought circular shaft of iron of 
eou'^iderable magnitude.^ 

(Tkaxslatiox.) 

1 By him who, iparaing the warlike preparations and entrenchments of his 
enemies with tht ir good soldiers and allies, a monument (or arm) of fame engraved 
by his sword on their limb-^, —who, a master of the seven advantages,- crossing over 

\ above ground, by 5 ft. 3 in, in circumference ] 

Tim mpta-mJchn>}i are the same as the saptdngani or ‘seven limbs* of govern- 
ment explained in the last insenption. 
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(tlie Indus '), so siibduod the Tahlikas of Sindhii, that even at this day his dis- 
ciplined force ^ and d(>fonces on the south (of the river) are sacredly respected hy them 

2. Who, as a lion seizes one animal on qmttini^^ hold of aiiotlur, secured pu-'St Vi- 
sion of the next world when he abandoned this, — whose personal existence still re- 
mains on the I'arth through the fame of his (formt'r) deeds; the might ot ayIiosc arm, 
— even though (ho he) now at rest (deceased) — and some portion too of the energy of 
him who was the destroyer of his foes, — still cleave to the earth. 

3. By him, who obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on the 
earth for a long period, who (united in himself the qualities of) the sun ami moon, 
who had beauty of countenance like the full moon . — by this same Baja Dha\a, having 
bowed his head to the feet of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him, — was this very lofty 
arm of the adored Vishnu (the pillar) caused to he erected/ 

[This ^411 probably prove to be the most convenient oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the Kutila Inscription from Ilareli, which, 
althoujjh it affords little or no information of historical moment, 
is yet entitled to have its substance recorded in conjunction with 
the other local registers of a proximate period, on accoimt of tlie 
importance attaching to its text, in a paLrographie point of 
\ic^y, combined wutli the positive date of its endorstaiient, which 
will be seen to have constituted one of the cardinal ])oints of 
Prinsep's system of alphabetical developments ! — ] 

ACCOUNT OF AX IXSCBIPTIOX FOUND BY MR. U. S. BOULDERSOX, 
IX THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BARELI'. 

The original copy f^f this inscription was taken in 1829 or 1830 from a stone dug 
up near a village called Illahab.is, about fifteen miles X^.E, from \ isalapur, in the 
Bareli distiict 

[ Prinsep proceeds to add : — ] 

Col. Stacy’s pandit has furnished a modern version of the inscription ; but, on 
comparing it with the original facsimile, so many delations were found, that I pre- 
ferred going through the whole with KamaL'ikauta Pandit ; and I may safely say 
that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a single letter^ It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Bouldersonks transcriber, that in hut one place is a letter omitted, 
and in one only a letter in excc^s added. 

Kamah'ikanta asserts that the language and poetry of this inscription is superior 
to anything he has yet seen of the sort. This is partially visible in the translation, 
where, although, to our taste, hyperbole superuhounds, the ehgance and apjdicability 
of the eulogistic metaphors is very* perceptible. This translation is again the work 

^ JanarifUnthc pandit thinks to be ^ a military po-^t ’ — I proftr vnnph ’di'i iplinod 
body of men,' or ^ dislipline.* 
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of my youthful s:tro<lipras;ul Chakriivaitti, lucivh a little b) 

myself. It is nearly Utt'ral throughout. 

The facts made known to by the text are altogether new. ^Ve have heard 
neither of the Chhmdu race nor of Kaja Lalla. He was, it stems, the son of 
Halhana, the younger biotlitr d'afnims^ and probably an usurper), of 

M \ ^ Mdn^c]tini(la--pi'ntdi)n a name which the pandit insists upon 
conveiting to Martanda Pratapa, (‘powerful as the Sun,’) as more consonant 
with Hindu lumienelaturc. Haiischanda’s father was Viravarma, who is simply 
stated to be of the race of (.liyavan, a mahartslii of mytholngie fame, who captivated 
and married the daughter of one Eaja Sarjati^ but as sbe disapproved of his vener- 
able age, he iiitt'n eded with A^wiiii-kumdra, dipped himself in a pond, and was 
rtjuvenili/ed in the shape of that god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods 
being priNoiit, Indra, astonished at his new disguise, levelled his thunder at the 
^luiu, who then p' tiitied the god with Ids fiown, as is stated in the text. 

The temple^ thus appear to have been built by a petty ruja and his wife, in the 
Samvat year 1040, at a village called Hayuta, in the district of Bhushana. Enjoying 
the advantage of proximity to Kanauj, they jiroeurcd good poets and artists to sing 
and record their praises. 

This is the tirst time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical character 
mentioned. It is (ailed tlie Kutila, by which denomination we must in future 
dt'H'nbe all documents written in the same hand, mid-way between the modern 
Devanagau and the Gaiiri tv^pe. A specimen of the alpliabet is given in ])l. xxxviii. 
It is a peculiarity that the vowels or diphtliongs f/i and a?(, are always written like e 
and 0 with a single mark above the line The long /, /(, and oi initial, do not occur 

I]\rnv(T^ r'UiM riir, I’n vx-^uatiox uy SiaouvruAsAD r'liAKRAVARTi.) 

V*r-t'g tht' royal ra(‘c nf Chhindu, eist the ''CfUie of Lakshmi’s pastime 

anti d.iilianfc, the tirhl «*} war auil exerci'^cs of wt'lbdist ipliiaai soldiery, the sea of 
delight of fam.tii’^ piiui c^, the Like whcK m Lakdimi disported as a swan, the moon 
of rtpo-o of thov(^ v\ho liad { lirnplcted the career of heroes and a eon'^uming fire to 
their tiicmu N be lionouril/It* ' 

4. A Maha-ii'lii iiauiMl Chy.ivan, he whoso frown restrained tlie pride of the 
ihicf of god> (Indn'i wht u he had lonimitti d the well-known crime: — who by 
hi^ fame uus fclebiatcd ill all ([uarter-? of the world — w<i> the founder of this race. 

5. Of rhi-' I'amily, fanud for many good a< tion^:, was born Viravarma, who was 
the orii'inn lit of tin* world, and the crowu-jowt 1 of king'' ; in whose house Lak^hnii 
tot fk up lier abode, foiC''*eing lu it the birth piaie of many future eminent persons 
who would be her prott i tor> 

fi Tb , Viravaima, in noblt wdl n-'ciubh'd the king- of the Solar line; 

he wa" powirful. piou-, Ix'.turituI, fani'm-, ])uie, v^riou-, v( nerahlc, ver.iriou^, moial, 
-iurmunih'd by tht* uliicatt'd. atorultd b^ \iituou>. men : hi «. court wa-- the scat of 
beroi-m, integrity, patieiu *■. and of a: r virtue'^, 

7. Fnuu him dt-ctaultd ^Han-cli nitia-pratapa, a man of warm •spirit, who anni- 
liilaleii hi- foes a- mud dib-d up by hi- la vs; who was the ornament of all pt'ople, nay 
of the whole world : bi fore whose armie-, the iniiititude of heroic enemies depressing 
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the earth with their heavy treat!, retreated gasping into the abode of sorpeiita (Patala) 
and bore it down with tlndr weight 

9, His footatool was AVoni by the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do 

him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encircle as 
a wahtbaud [t'a!^homi) He dried up the ocean by the continual intercour>e of foreign 
princes, as Rama of old. He occupied the ocean like the mountain on the 
sea-shore 

13. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the nonpareil of her 
day, and was like the new iiiotm to the lotus faces of his other wives; she was 
descended from the royal line of I'swara. 

14. From her was born a moon-like heroic prince named Lalla, who soon 
mastered the world. On all sides shone the purity of his virtue^, as the white kumuda 
flower, the moon, or ivoiy. He was the iSumeru amf)ng the circle of the mountains 
of his military officers. On his arm Lakshmi cast a fond glance as she quitted the 
house of his enemies. He was the root of the Chhindu line. 

10. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the 

palace of Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey ; seeming by their hum to 
announce his future gicatness.^ . . , , 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Kali-yuga, the golden 
age (Satya-yuga) again yisited this town, a town adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, 
and neighbouring parks stocked with yarious animals, whose inhabitants are always 
rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and the civilized, 
shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in a chartered gift to the 
brahmans. 

22. He caused to be dug up a beautiful and holy canal ' near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as Bhagiratha was to Ganga. 

23. Ilis wife named Tiakshmi 

27. In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the insta- 
bility of earthly po>seshi<ms ; and the stain of the Kali yuga having been removed 
by their growing virtues, the one (or raja) has caused this temple to he established 
in honour of the god wlio wears a crescent in his brow , while the other (or queen) 
did as mucli in honour of Parbati. . . . - 

30. ilay prosperity always attend him and hi» egually-endowed lady, Lakskmi 
him, the ehief hero of the Chhindu line — who vyith sword besmeared with the mud 
formed by the exudation of hi^ enemies’ elephants' temples ha^i caryed out his praise 
on all sides. 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their prosperity and 
avert evil, destroy the sins of Lalla, of his family? children, and inmates. 

32. The villages of Mayutain Bliushana with its adjacent lands were consccrared 
to the above-mentioned god and goddess, under the denomination of Dovapalli. 

33. The famous Lalfa granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues to tlie same 
deities for their worship and other ceremonie", 

3i. Tills insi'riptioii was composed by the poet Nehrd, sob of Siva Rudra, of the 
race of Vatsyaniuni, an attendant at the court of the raja, whose character was worthy 
of his name. 

^ Cicero of Plato . * Hum in cunis apes in labellis con-'t dUsent. 

Katlm-nujiui, ‘railed Katha ; ’ piobaWy the vulgar term appli-d to it as an 
artiflcial eanal, AyigUci. ^ cut ’ 
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3o. iLiy X’elu'ilS wreath of luollilhiaiis verses shine on the bosom of the learned 
like a string of pt'aiN, the source of general (hhiglit, ornamented with flowery meta- 
phor and tied with the stiing of Lalla's viitues I 

3d. This composition was copied by the son of Vishnu-hari, an inhabitant of 
Gaur, a proficient in the Kutila character. 

37. It was engraved by Somanatha, the son of Kamadeva, who came over from 
Kanyakubja, well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving. 

In the Saravat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of Marga 
(Agrahana), Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, 5th Xovember, .v.d. 992.) 

[ The second inscription on the Golden ^ Lat at Dihli 
(Firozabad) takes its appropriate place in iUnstration of the 
proximate close of the Hindu power in Hindustan. 

The monolith whereon this memorial is traced — ^like the 
kindred pillar at Alhdiabad — was, in the first instance, exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text of the 
Edicts of Asoka ; and here, again, succeeding generations are 
seen to have taken advantage of the ready-iirepared monument 
to supplement a record of their prowess. 

It is necessary to note that the original site of this Lat was 
near Khizrabad, immediately west of the Jamna, at the foot of 
the Sewalik mountains, whence the column was removed to 
Dihli by Feroz Shah (a.h. 752 to 700).=^ 


[So called from the gilt ^ pinnacle or hall,’ placed on its summit 

by P< n)/ .^htih, — its si/c is given liy Sliams-i Seraj as 32 eight of which were 
sunk in the masonry *>4 it-, fouiul.itioii!"! 

[ ^mthruity fur tliis statement is Sharas-i Sera], a cotemporary of Feroz 
►Shall. Ihc anneved passages give the account in his own ^vurds . — 






• ^ 
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The text goes on to say that they were transported to Dihli, and 

j uLO/ 

It is snbM'qucntJy intimatfd (hat it is the Khi/rahad lat, which still hears on its 
.«ur(ace t]i(‘ Kuutsui Asuka, and the more rmuhni inseription uf Visnl.i-deva. The 
^ih.ilh r (uluinn, wlneh inscnbul e\( Iusiy,.|v the sami' Ftlicts of Asoka, came 
fn ni Mm rut ] 
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The following is Colebrookc’s rendering (‘As. Res/ viii., 130) 
of the Sanskrit text, which has been veritied by Ih'of. AVilson 
from an independent copy of the original made by myself : — 

‘ In tlie year 1220 1164], on tlie fifteenth day of the bright half of the 

month of Vnisakh (this monument) of the fortunate Visala Deva, feon of the foitunate 
Vella Deva, King of Sakambhari : 

As far as the Vindhya, us far as the Himadri, having achieved contjuebt in the 
course of travtdling to holy places ; resentful to haughty kings, and indulgent to those 
whose necks are humbled ; making Aryavarta once more what its name signifies, by 
causing the barbarians to be exterminated ; Visala-Deva, supreme ruler of Sukambhari 
and sovereign of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

This con([uoror, the fortunate Vigraha Kuja, King of Sukambhari, most eminent 
of the tribe which sprang from the arms (of IJrahma), now addresses his own descend- 
ants • By us the region (»f the earth between Ilimavat and Vindhya has been made 
tributary ; let not your minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder. 

Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy's consort ; blades of grass are perceived 
between thy adversaries’ teeth ; thy fame is predominant throughout space; the minds 
of thy fi»es are void (of hope) ; their route is the desert where men are liindered from 
passing; 0 Vigrahu Raja Deva, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. May thy 
abode, 0 Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be fixetl, as in reason it ought, in the 
bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eye-brows, 
who were married to thy enemies! There is no doubt of thy being the highest of 
embodied souls. Didst tlnm not sleep in the lap of Sri, whom thou didst sei/e from 
the ocean, having ehurni'd it ? 

In the year, fnmi the fortunate \ ikramuditya, 1220, on Thursday the loth day of 
the bright half of the month Vaisakh. This was written in the pn'smee of . . 
by Sri'puti, the son of Muliava, .i Kavastha of a family in Gauda at thL time the 
fortunate Lakshaua Pala, a Ruja-putra, is prime minister. 

Siva the Terrible, and the luuversLil monarch ! ’ 

I have only one objection to make to the transliteration upon 
which this rendering is based, and that is to the conversion of 
the minister \s name into di lieu of the ^ 

which is obvious on the colimm. My eye is not 
likely to have deceived me in the mere transcription of the 
original, especiallv as my attention was necessarily directed to 
the opening letter of the name in reference to the oeciirreiice ol 
the .self-same designation on one of the coins ])ubiished by me in 
the ^ Jour. Roy. As. Hoc.’ ; and I am the more contirmed in the 
accuracy of my reading by tinding that Said Ahmad s artist,^ 
who, clearly, well understood the character, has otpially given 
this letter the form of 

AT-~‘ Ab.'ir-<>os-Sunnudrul.’ b\ Svud Ahmed Khan. Tfihh, ISdl.j 
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To n>iU‘lu(U‘ this broken series of documentary illustrations, 
and to mark aut]ioritati\ ely tlie eclipse of the Imperial sway of 
the Hindus in their own land, I annex the earliest extant boast 
of the conquering Hoslenis, preserved in the inscription — in 
the olheial language and character of Central Asia — ^v^hich 
records the capture of the ancient city of Dilili (^^iri) in a.h. 
o87 ^ = A.D. 1191, and the erection of the Muhammadan Mosque, 
whose gateway it adorns, and whose very walls and cloisters, it 
needed scarcely to tell us, were constructed out of the materials 
obtained from the demolition of the existing temples of the 
idolaters ; the original cost of the twenty-seven edifices of this 
nature specified in the text is pretentiously estimated at count- 
less sums of Dilliuls." 



SLt.TION OI PART or TUP E_VS>T POLOXNADE AT THE KElJi. 

(Ftrgus^ouX ‘ Hundbook of Architecture,' p. 418.) 


^ [ flii> date is by no means unimportant in itself; if it be as true in its 
intention as it is in its e\pres^ion, it anticipates the epo('h ordinarily assigned to 
the Muh.tmmadan cnnipa-st of India by two }c'ars.] 

[ ubsulutfiy eAprt‘S>od is *J 0,00^000 of this representatiye of value, 

for each teinph ur .310.00,000 in all. The specific name of the coin, as found in 
thi' inscription, i^ re.ad by Said Ahmad as more exact examination of 

tho original proven tlie word to be ^ j but the orthograghy is a matter of 
niiiiot impnrtam e, as tlu' derivation ot the term is palpable, and we know from the 
I .t)-,ii-Maa''ir that the (oin in 4 Uestion Ttiu>t have been the ordinary standard of the 
oountryin a.u Oil. The author of the latter \^ork writes the word 
1 stipposo the original cum ney to correspond with the billon money of Pritbu Kiija 
and "tloTs, T^hlrh was iinitativdy ndojacd by the Muhammadan's in the early day*? of 
•h ii - (-‘Up.it’on of Iljudusfan 
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The eoiiquei'orV name here oniblazoiieil, will Ije seen to Ix' 
that of Ivutb-ud-(li'n Ai-bey, tlioiigli the humble dignities lie 
assumes, and the insertion of his feudal Sultans’ titles and desi'>-- 
nations on the tablet on the northern entran(‘e (dated in a.h. 
[o]92), must relieve him of any charge of doubtful allegiance.’ 


COXCLFDIXG Poiixrox OF i’llK IXSCIiirirOX rXOER TUE ARCH OF I'lIK 
EASTERN GATE OF THE KUTB HOsOUE, 1)1 HLI. 

‘>■5 1 t p >^.5 ! t 1 j ^ 

•• ^ ' • w > > O'* 
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The epigraph over the outer archway of the eastern entrance 
also embodies Kutb-ud- din’s name in the following terms : — 

iJuo , -T J hjAS^-'* 

• 'rr • *rr ^ ^ • w-. 


For the full exhibition of the localities, I 71 gain avail myself 
of Mr. Fergusson’s kindness, and the w^onted liberality of his 


’ [ I may as well append the substance of tins brief iveord ^ . . . 

ijUJl i ^ ^ 

cT* ^ jX^ 

A few of tbc inscriptions at the Kutb were tir>t piibli'-hed by Walter Ewer in 
the ^ Asiatic Re^earcliO",’ xiv,, p. tSO Said Ahtiiad’^ work, above (piotod, gi'e^ 
elaborate facsimile'^, and transcription^ into modern Auddc, ot all tlio important 
legends Indeed, tin; Ju jljT, Asar-ns-Sannddul. as a luiblieation, would 

do credit to our best arclneological as''Oei,itioii^ I am glad tt» learn tliat M. Garein 
do Tassy has promised us a full and romploto tianslatioii from the on-rinal Tb'du iti 
it written. — See ’Journal Asiatiqiio,’ Mii , p d3B lSd7 ] 
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publislu'r, Mr. Murray, and reproduro the g-roimd-pliiu of 
the ruins in old Dihli, pre])iired for the ' Handbook of 
Architecture ’ k — 






* Foriru^i'on remark To understand the ground-plan (of tlio mins in 
oM Dihli;. It is iie(vs.mry to bear in mind that all tlie pillars are of Uindu, and all 
1 * ^'*11 arrliittrtiuc It hv no moans ea>v to determine whether 

the pillars now stand as originally arrange d by the Hindus.''or whether they have 
heon taken down and re.arrange<l by the ronqueiors.” The inscription above quoted 
ermeluMvely determines the architectural histr>ry of the building.] 
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This celebrated monument 
the followins^ Sidtans ; — 


And to f;oniplete the pic- 
torial illiL'^tration of this sec- 
tion of the subject, I further 
borrow from the same source 
a sketch of the Kutb Minar 
Itself, whose position in the 
ground-plan is marked by the 
dark double circle to the south 
of the square. 

‘ The miuar is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter 
at the base, and, when measured in 1 794, 
wa< 2 ft. in height. Ev< n then, how- 
ever, the capital was ruined, so that ten 
or perhaps twenty feet must he added to 
this to complete its uriginal elevation. 
Tt i^ ornamented hy four boldly projcct- 
ins: balconies ; one at 99, the second at 
140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 
203 feet from the ground; between which 
are richly sculptured raised belts contain- 
ing inscriptions. In the lf)wer storj' the 
projecting tlutes are alternately angular 
and circular, in the second cmaiiar, and 
in the third angular only; above this 
the minhr is plain, but principally of 
white maihlt\ with bcTts> of tlie red sand- 
st«Uie, of which the three lower stories 
are i oniposed.’ — Feruu-'Son’s *■ Handbook 
of Arehitccture/ i. 421. 

bcurs on its walls memorials of 


1. On the engraved circlets of the lower story, the name and 
titles of Muhammad-bin-Sani, and trace* ot those ol his Sipah- 


salar/ Kutb-ud-din. 

2. C)ver the doorwav of the second story, the designation 
and honoritic titles of Shams-ud-din Altamdi, which are reite- 
rated on the circlets of that division ot the building its(.*ll, and 
are repeated on the walls of the third and fourth stori(‘*. 

3. The nam(‘ of Firoz Shah tigures on the fiftli story, in 
connexion with its restoration, under date TiH a.ti. 
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4. And tlie lowtT entrance is sujDerseribed witli a record of 
repairs executed under Sikandur-bin-Balilol, and dated 909 a.h. 

IIa\dn«* disposed of tlie inscriptions, I now proceed to sum- 
marize the more remarkable coins of this ‘ Chohan/ or ‘bull 
and horseman^ series, that have been published since Ihdnsep 
wTote. The copper money of Yarku-deva has already been 
alluded to (p. 42). Passing over Syalapati and Samanta, whose 
issues are sufficiently described in Prinsep’s text, I come to the 
third king on the list, the Kumlua of the Arabic version, and 
^ of the coins, Jour. Poy. As. 8oc.’, ix., pi. i., figs. 

5, 6, 7.) 

A specimen of Bhima-deva’s mintage appears conspicuously 
in Prinsep's plate.s. Of Jaya-pal, we have no monetary record, 
and are able only doubtfully to identify his successor, Anung-pal, 
with the potentate who put forth the not uncommon coins bear- 
ing on the obverse (the ‘ bull ’ side) the title ^ with 

the name of [YT]^ on the reverse.^ The 

variants of the Arabic and Persian name of may 

possibly find a correct definition in the Sanskrit form of the 
name of a monarch whose coins ^ assimilate 

to those of ^Vnung-pal, and whose designation under this ortho- 
graphy is seen to have been in current acceptance in the 
nomenclature of the period ! ^ The money of 3Iadaiia-pala-deva 
became early kno\\m to usp and his date of 1096 a.d. has been 
satisfactorily made out. Prithvi Eaja scarcely needed to have 
his prominent place in history verified by his mintages, which, 
however, in their abimdance^ and sites of disco verj", conclusively 
confirm the extent of his sway. 

I can now definitively assign to Someswara-deva of Ajmir, 
the coins bearing on the obverse iqO with the usual 

* [ ‘Ariana Antigua,* pi. xix. lo; ‘.Tour. Eoy. As. >Soc.,' ix., pi. i., figs. 9, 10. 

I new ooins wliicu authorise the ailtUtions here made! 1 
- fvrour. Hoy. As. Sor./ ix., pi. i„ 11, 12.1 

r Visala-deva Inscription, p. ;i2o.] i [ PI ^xvi. 27 1 

‘ [Sc.' pliit.., xw 21; Txvi .1(1; aNi ‘ Ariana Antifiua,’ xixAs ; ‘ Jour. Rov 
As. IX., pi. I , 14 ] ’ 
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^ < 1*1 •d ^ — and on the reverse the name ^ 

Though I ha^•e a new coin of the prince in question, I can add 
nothing to my previous rendering of the name of 
(‘ Jour. Eo}^ As. Soc.’, ix., pL i., figs. 17, 18 ; Tod, i. 258 ?) 
Other unpublished coins of this series afibrd a fragmentary read- 
ing of a new designation, which appears to inn ^ 
the obverse being inscribed, as in Someswara’s coins, with 

I do not know that there are any more exclusively Hindu 
novelties in this section of numismatics that I can usefully 
refer to ; but, before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to 
make some observations in reference to an original suggestion 
of my own, that the on the reverse of the immedi- 

ately succeeding ^loslem coins was designed to convey the title 
of the spiritual representative of the Arabian Prophet on eartli, 
embodied for the time being in the Khalif of Baghdad. Sir 
H. M. Elliot, placing himself imder the guidance of Captain 
Cunningham, has contested this inference.^ I am not only 
prepared to concede the fact that Muhammad- bin- Sam uses 
this term in comiection with his own name on the lower 
Kanauj coins, but I can supply further independent e%fidence, 
that my opponents could not then cite against me, in the 
association of this title with the names of the early Sultans 
of Dihli in the Palam Inscription^ (1333 Yikramaditya) ; 


^ [‘Jour. Hoy. As. Soc.’, ix., pi. i., fig. 16; ‘Ariana Antigua,’ xix,, 28; Tod, 
i 225 ; ii. 451.] 

^ [ Elliot’s ‘ Muhammadan Historians of India,’ 152.] 

^ [‘ Asar-oos-Sunnadeed,’ p. pA- The curioms orthography of these names may 
be appropriately noted in this place. My readings will imt, however, be found to 
correspond with 1110*50 given by Said Ahmad’s pandit; hence it may be nece'>saiy to 
state that my tran^iliterations are derived independently from a C(urected copy of the 
original inscription . — 

1. ! fi- 


. 3 . 

4 . 
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7 . 
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oil the otlu.'V liaiul, I can claim a still iiaire dc'ilnitive sup- 
port in an item of testimony contributed by the cousecutivc 
suite of the selfsame fabric of coins, where the is replaced 

by the word — Khalifa. As far as I have yet been able to 

ascertain, tliis transition first takes place on the money of h\la- 
ud-diii Masa’ud (Gd9'044 A.H.) : and here again, I can ahbrd, in 
all frankness, to cite further data that may eventually bear against 
niyself, in recording that this re^'erse of ^ ^ m is combined 

in other cases with a broken obverse legend of • •• 

which, being interpreded to stand for the of the 

Arabic system, may eitlier be ac(‘epted as the Sanskrit counter- 
part legend of Altamsh’s aiioinmious eoins in tlie Persian cha- 
racter,^ or be converted into a possible argument against my 
theory, if sujjposed to rc-preseiit the indeptuident spiritual 
supremacy claimed by siibsc^cpient Sultans of Dihli; which last 
assignment, however, will seare(4y carry w<4ght in the jdi’o- 
seut state ol our kuo^^'ledge. ^Vs regards the dilHeulty raised 
respecting the conventional acceptance of tlie ^ ^ 

of the coins as an historical, rather than an indi^'iduallv 
titular, impi'css, I ha\'e always l)e(m fully prepared to recog- 
nise the linguistic value ol the word tidhi'fittfr and yet claim 
to ndaiii tlu^ Sn Samanta-deva — wliieli eoim^s down to iis, 
in numisinatu* secpieiice, in the place ol lioiiour on so many 
mint issues as an independent name or tith', to udiicdi some 
special prestige attached, rather than to look u 2 )on it as an 
uidinar\ inviix to tlie designation of each potentate ujion whose 
mone} it appears. And such a decision, in parallel aj)position 
to the succession of the titles of Sri Ilanura and KhaKfa just 
noticed, Avoidd seem to be strikingly contirmed by the replace- 
ment ol this sainehgend ol Sri Sanianta-d(‘va, on the loctd coins 
of f ]iahad-de\ a, by the style and title of the 3foslc'in suzerain 
to whom that raja luid eventually to coiieede allegiance. 

The two clas>e> ol eoins to wliieh I allude, may, for the 

^ [ * Patli-m nf Dihh/ h\ Kd. Tiiom.i> W. rtln iirur, I.ointni, IStr, p 17 . 
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moment, be cxcmpliiiocl, tlie one in the tj-pe given in ‘Ariana 
Antiqua,' xix., l(j; the otlier in pi. xxvi. 31, of the pre.scnt 
volume. 

The former, when c-orrccted up and amplified from more 
perfect^ specimens, be found to bear the legends :—( )nv, 

^ Eev. ^ ^vhile the latter 

will be seen to display an obverse epigraph of M ^ 

^ with a re^^'rse smiilar to the last.^ 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect 
orthography, the name of Shams^ud-din Altamsh — whose other 
coins, of but little varied t>^^e, have a similarly outlined name, 
with the ^losLem ^ fjfh;: Oil the reverse.^ 

My space does not permit me to enter into any more full 
detail of the subordinate varieties of this class of monev^ which 
extends itself over many geographical ramifications, and leaves 
traces ol the original t^'pe among the local cmTencies for cen- 
turies after this epoch. But I may properly advert to twm off- 
shoots of the family of earlier development. 

First — the coin, of wdiich the annexed woodcut is a correct 
representation : — evincing in its t Apical treatment approximate 
alliance A\fith the introductory mintages of Syala and Samanta — 
huAung indeed the Avwy title of the latter monarch in Sanskrit 
on its obATrse, AAuth the name of 3fasahid of Ghazni 

(421 to 4d2 A.H.j in the Kiific character on its 
roATrse. A similar piece — also from the cabinet 
of Mr. Bayley — exhibits less clearly, but AS'itli little 
room for controAxrsy, the Araliic h'tt(?r> of tlie 
name of ]\Iuhanunad, another son vi the p,reu; 

^fahmud I 

And finally, to deinon.Ntrate hy a mor(^ mDrlcrn exam])lr tlu' 
favor Avhich tliis stamp ohtamed Avitli foi’cagn (‘oiKpK'rors, (‘Ven 
tis it was held in honour among the races, I rnaA' 

* [ !><•«• uEo ‘ Aii:!n;i Aiiti<]ua/ xix ru, ’ I’-Cii'ni ]» Iv 
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exhibit the accompanying sketch of a coin of ^Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad Kh’arizmi (509 to 617 a.h.J 



Obv. 
Key. 




Below the horse, in a line with the spear: Bdmdn^ — E.T.] 


SABRASHTRA COIX^?. 

(pi. xxvii.) 

In antiquity, the present series doubtless should take 
precedence of those depicted in the last three plates ; 
perhaps it should rank next to the Behat or Buddhist 
group, for it has an important symbol in common with 
them. My only reason for delaying to notice it until the 
last, has been the hope of receiving a further accession of 
specimens from Lieut. Burnes, who lately forwarded me 
several coins, and afterwards wrote me that ho had come 
on a further treasime of them in the course of some 
excavations in Cutch. 

A few specimens of the new accessions, selected by 
M athen at Bombay, did not add much to the variety 
with which I had already become acquainted, from the 
collections of Karamat ’Ali and Mohan Lai, of Lieut. 
Conolly, and especially of Col. Stacy. Some of these I 
have before made known ; other varieties have been long 
since published in Col. Tod's plate of coins in the Trans- 
actions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society ; but there are many 

‘ [ ‘ Kinp:. of Oha/ni,’ by Ed. Thoma.s ; ‘Jour. Roy A>. Soo.’, p. IIG, 184S.] 
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entirely new, in the plate I am now about to introduce 
to my readers. 

In the first place, however, I am pledged to prove 
that the type of this series of Indian coins is a fourth 
example of imitation of a Grecian original. The very 
style and beauty of the profile on some of the earlier 
specimens (figs. 1, 3, 10,) might be enough to convince 
an artist or a sculptor of the fact, for we might in vain 
seek such accurate delineations of the human features on 
any genuine Hindu coin; witness the degradation to 
which the very same device soon arrives under its Hindu 
adoption. But a comparison with the coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of Persia, which are 
confessedly of Greek origin, may go farther to satisfy a 
sceptic on this point. The mode of dressing the hair 
belongs exclusively to Parthia : none of the genuine 
Bactrians even have it ; and in the whole of our Indo- 
Scythic acquaintance, it will only be seen on the medals 
of Kodos, engraved as figs. 11-13, of pi. xiii. In him 
the likeness is perfect, and him, therefore, I would deem 
the progenitor of this Saurashtra group, so similar in 
size, weight, metal, and contour of the head. The 
marked distinction between the two is confined to the 
reverse. Here, a long Hevanagari inscription, encircling 
a curious monogram, is substituted for the standing figure 
with his hitherto uninterpreted motto, makap — pahopoy. 

jhj)roj)os of this seemingly impossible Greek com- 
bination y even while I am WTiting this passage, the 
explanation starts to my imagination — like an enigma 
or puzzle laid aside for an interval, and taken up by 
chance in a position in which its solution strikes palpably 
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on the ej’O — and the wonder arises liow it conid have 
escaped detection at the first I It may he remembered 
that, in describing the various mottos on the reverses oi 
the Kanerki and Kadphises group, in my last notice, I 
remarked a curious instance of tlie word okpo, ‘ the Sun,’ 
being changed into apaokpo, ‘ the great Sun.’ ’ 

Now A0PO was also one of the original simple deno- 
minations of the same class, supposed to be of a like impoil 
with iVIithra. By the rule of mutations, the addition ol 
APAA or APTA, ‘great,’ would lengthen the initial vowel or 
this word, or change it into an H, and produce the 
compound form, apahqpo, ‘ the great Athra.’ Giving a 
Greek termination, and putting it as usual, in the geni- 
tive case, we shall have makapos apah0poy, ‘ of the blessed' 
ard- Athra.’ This is the very expression existing on the 
coin, supplying only a single letter. A, which is cut off 
through the imperfection of the die. Hero we have a 
^^PPy illustration, as well of the connection between the 
several groups and their respective objects of worship, as' 
of the gradual and necessary development whicli these 
interesting researches are calculated to produce. Further, 
on conversing, this moment, with a pandit from the 
Panjab, I learn that the Sun is called in the Pushta 
language or a corruption, he says, from the 

pure Sanskrit /'/flitycf, whence may be derived, in s 

similar manner. Ait-war or Et-war, the common Hindi 
expression for ‘ Sunday.’ To all of these forms, the simi- 


't! mot with fi (inplicate of the ff 

APAOKPO M.in pi. flp (;. Jt to havt' bcoii tluo- np bv a poasan 

tiH' . amipiir dGirot, lijty othtr-s, wore inmiediatt ly Vmimittft 

the no ltn.Lr-|M>t 1 lo i f toko om osion to notioo, that tbo pilorirn tvlio sold 
rliro M.;n- nt KadjbiMw tlo* bh/hi of ibrihres N\a.s not a IMaiatbb but a 
the J .lllj.ih. 
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liiri'V s ’ A:\,vu is -iiu’M.v' i need 

tiier-!v; - . v- i- 1--^. a lo 

'Wor4i.i.‘ i*t‘ . tud eiHci:tv ^ ij'^ -.aa, ,-iinieit r/da 
Witli tiiuc- ^ r. . ' s,iuplii'itv he auu**r s a ai a isiUiiuou 
deni^rainrttfM;' of a.e .-o!ar bstdf. h’ -hnidd be ic- 
marked th ^1- the ■ altry ef Apanem Hke tkij cf lia*s 
flames mi "'-'s -hoahat i-s 

i rs t **' ilMMIi , ! i the ahuu^e tVoip 

the '» . <• ) aA.rhal v\f* a* nr Zcad a^po 

(Aitah hes Miv etin?! \vit?r *i r.arehnl rhang^ 

in the ihaid} d. dpj /.hei .J the Suiinaddra j r:?r • « v. ho 
were, iu 11a- firs' rcaterien wr the (treaea i-rn 
brtlicaitix ' a;h;r.-;ikaa Mrheiid-a h' \ \ uf^er^ 

wards, tor ? iota: va 'rarMioa <d reat^'e r.* 
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a ti.uir .f t -j* ♦ v.i ■ '^ '* 

la ill- f.-*- ’.‘ ’ e. v' - S' .. • -•/' y 

t ‘-id \t ■'■'*' ’ - ‘"i ~S'‘ ii-'-’ ! ’I" a- ‘>t d ^ 
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aaXiV.a ^<- .a, > lu 'S ^ T I wVT 
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is; ifK N< ;ri oil, ‘A tr* r r*a!»a»T Ta^. k'* u->'‘\ 

ckitJbTlr*s^ f 'j: * n. r.‘c;ii tr* ^ ui a. ^ t*»o 

to t}}|- f)j>^ ‘►„:V 1. *‘'*^5"'’ '"'t a *. liM', Zr ‘ fjPdMiei 

r.- * . 

'Fig5-. ^ ..ti'^ r dai's r ‘fi. *h( -''r'/er. hi rrMrk d? ra" . wluyi 
aotr b^s 3 r;,Ji xt *■' ’c die humrja 1ra. A-a**Ts oii'* 

iCT^r:*! fxi'putku ;a-* a 

Ini::?, c:-a .n ,da ia n^r vtr^or^d ixoi>j *rh#i 

wk-'e' r:trrrvrd, k lia 1% ur^pt.^ir^ h r- n: - ^ a,>i a' 

letter n-’'^ the fnfd*' *f*h Pi'd ^‘Lrr’** *'ia ’ t .rn:’ 
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larity of the Zend Avord Athro is obvious, and we need 
therefore seek no refined subtlety in admitting it to 
worship as the etherial essence of the sun, since it can 
with so much more simplicity be understood as a common 
denomination of the solar orb itself. It should be re- 
marked that the effigy of apahopo, like that of aopo, has 
flames on his shoulders. 

I will not stop to inquire, whether the change from 
the Sanskrit okpo (Arka), to the Pushtu or Zend aspo 
(Aita), has any possible connection with a parallel change 
in the family designation of the Saurashtra princes who 
were, in the first centuries of the Christian era, marked 
by the affix ‘ Bhatarka,’ (‘ cherished by Arka,’) but after- 
wards, for a long succession of reigns, were known by the 
surname of Aditya; but will proceed to describe the 
immediate contents of the plate now under review. 

Figs. 1-3 are placed at the head of the series, because in them the 
head hears the nearest analogy to its protoh^ie. In fig, 1, indeed, the 
letters behind the head ma}* be almost conceived to belong to kUJaot- 
In the centre of the reverse is the so-caUed Chaitya symbol ; which, 
had it only occuiTed on these descendants of a Mithraie coin, I should 
now be inclined to designate a symbol of the holy fiame, trilingual and 
p}Tamidal, of the tSassauian fire-worsliip. The marginal writing may 
with certainty be pronounced to be an ancient form of Sau'^krit ; but I 
cannot attempt to read it. In figures a, h, c, I have copied the lines 
from thi^ee other coins, and have thus ascertained that a portion of the 
legend is the same in all, while the remainder varies. The former 
doubtless comprehends the regal titles ; but in it there is no approach 
to the ordinary Indian terms of Baja, Bao, etc. The six parallel 
letters may be read 

Bigs. 4 and 5 dififer from the preceding in the central device, which 
now bears a rude resemblance to the human figure. The letters and 
general execution are very imperfect. 

Pigs. 6-9 are one step further removed from perfection. The 
legend, where best preserved, as in fig. 9, appears a mere repetition of 
the letter with the suffix r, ft, and y. There are three letters behind 

122 
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the head in fig. 7, which may be taken either for corrupted Greek, or 
for the Pehlvi of the Sassanian coins, ouo. The central s 5 Tnbol has 
the form of a trident. Lieut. Bumes informs me that several hundred 
of these three species of coins were found in Katch in 1830 in a copper 
vessel buried in the ruins of Puragarh, twenty miles west of Bhoj, a 
place of great antiquity, and yet marked by the ruins of a palace and a 
mint. 

Pigs. 10-12 are of a different type, though nearly allied to the 
former; they are not only found in Gujarat, but at Kanauj, Ujjain, and 
generally in Upper India. Lieut. Cunningham has just sent me im- 
pressions of five very weil-preseiwed specimens procured at Benares, on 
which, in front of the face, are seen some letters, very like the Pehlvi 
character, ot<cco. The Sanskrit, too, is not of the elongated form of 
the upper group, but exactly like that of Wathen^s Gujarat inscriptions. 
JVot having yet succeeded in deciphering them, it is needless to copy 
out the mere letters at present. The symbol in the centre will be 
recognised as the peacock, sacred to Kumara, the Mars of the Eajputs, 
alluded to in the preceding observations. 


[I extract from the ^ Jour. As. Soc., Beng.’, (vi. of 1855, 
No. Ixxid.), my decipherment of these legends, together 
^vdth some further observations on the coins and their local 
a.ssoeiations : — 

Cl 1. KrMARA GvrTA, xxvii., figs. 10-12. 

Legend-^ | R Iffd ^ 

J)ev{o) jaijati vijitdvamr avnpipatiiji) Kumdra Gupto. 

' Ilis Majesty, Kumara Gupta, who has subdued the eartli, rules.* 

Cl. 2. Skanda GurxA, ‘ J.R.A.S,’, xii , pi. ii., figs. 52, 53. 

Legem>— , q ^ 

Vijitdranir ava>np<Jti{r) jayati dei'a{h) Skanda Gupta-y. 

Cl. 3. Bud HA Gupta, *■ J.B.A.S.’, xii., pi, ii., figs. 55. 57- 
Legend-^ l^fi| ^ 

I>€i'{o) jayati vijituvanir avanipaf i{Ji) Sri Budha Gupto. 

When onec fairly deciphered, these legends will he seen to present but few diffi- 
culties, The lapidary inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artists indulged 
in faulty Sanskrit orthography as well as in grammatical errors, so I need not detain 
my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general sense of 
the legend is sufficiently clear. I must mention that, in my Devanagari transcripts, 
I have adhered servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins ; the version 
in the Homan type i- corrected up to Sanskrit requirements. 

There is a .superfluous ^ (or possibly an after the on Skanda Gupta’s coins. 
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the use of which is not apparent, but which clearly takes the place of the final o in 
Kumara’s legends. 

I may note that Kumara Gupta's coins display both the old form of and the 
more specially Gupta outline of that character. (‘J.A.S.B.’,iF,,pl.xlix,,figs.lOand 12.) 
The ^ is also seen in its transition state from the triple-lined letter of early days to 
the almost modern form ; while, at times, it appears on Skanda’s money as a character 
not easily distinguishable from the later Kumara ^ just adverted to. This extensive 
modification of the in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corres- 
ponding lapidary character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout 
the Gupta inscriptions, from the Allahabad pillar to Budha Gupta’s record at Eran ; 
and even on to Toramana’s inscription at the same place. 

The weights of these coins run as follows : — 

Xine fair specimens of Kumara’s mintages average 30.1 grains, highest weight, 
33 grains. 

Eight fair specimens of Skanda’s coinage average 31.7 grains: highest weight, 35 
grains. 

Dr. Swiney’s coin of Budha (Xo. 55, pi. ii., ‘J.R.A.S.’, xii.) weighs 32 grains. 

Their relative rarity may be approximately inferred by the numbers of the coins 
of each prince in Col. Stacy’s, my own, and Mr. Freeling’s collections. 


Kum&ra’s 
Skanda’s 
Budha’ s 
Doubtful 


Stacy. Thomas. Freeling. 
6 6 7 

4 4 1 

0 0 0 

2 1 1 

Total . . 12 11 9 


These coins of the ‘ peacock ’ type would seem to have formed the recognised 
silver currency of the central and eastern provinces of the Gupta dominions ; for, 
though they are found in limited numbers amid the hoards of the local coinage of 
the western states, the relative proportions seem to be reversed in the ‘finds’ 
of the eastern districts of the Gupta empire. Those in my own collection have 
chiefly been obtained from Kanauj itself, while ]Mr. Freeiiug’s centre of operations is 
Hamirpur on the Jamna ; but all his nine pieces were obtained from the eastward 
of that river. 

It may be useful to summarize the proved dates, discovered on the various 
specimens of the ‘ peacock ’ coins ; the consideration of the grounds whereon these deter- 
minations are based is to be found at p. 551, *■ J.A.S.B.’, Xo. vii., 1856. 

Of Kumfira’s coins, some bear ciphers for one hundred^ twenty^ and one = 121 ; 
others display figures for 124; one piece discloses a unit for 5, and another a sign 
which I doubtfully class as a 9, but in both these instances the decimal cipher 
is obliterated. 

Skanda Gupta’s money continues the series in the use of the same figures for one 
hundredy with the addition of two new symbols in the decimal place. 

Budha Gupta, in like manner, dates in the first century of the given era, but the 
value of his second cipher is undetermined. 

His inscription at Sanchi, it will be remembered, bears date 16-5. 


Cl. 4. — Toram.axa. 
Silver wt. 32 grains : unique and unpublished. 
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Obverse.— The usual Sah type of profile, but with the artistic merits still further 
diminished. The head is turned the reverse way and looks to the left. 

In front of the profile are seen the figures for eighty an indeterminate symbol 
in the unit place. 

Eevehse.— Device . Peacock greatly debased and facing more to the left. 
liUGEND: — {fa(simile) — Q 'date) 

Toramfina, it will be remembered, is thus adverted to in the inscription on the 
Var&ha image at Eran in Ehopal; “^"hen the great raja, Toramhna, the very famous 
and beautiful, the king of kings, governed the earth ; in the first year of his reign, 
on the 10th day of Phalgima • ’’ ete. (p 249.) 

Prinsep, in noticing this monument, in connexion with the Pudha Gupta record 
on the absoeiate pillar, prefaces his translations with a summary of the relative dates 
of each inscription as illustrated by their respective contexts. He observes, “ The 
temple was built by Dbanya Ahshnu, the confidential minister of Raja IMStri Vishnu, 
the son of Hari Vishnu, grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and great grandson of Indra 
Vishnu ; in the first year of the reign of Toramana of Surashtra Q ) : and — 

'■ The pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, also grand- 
son of Varuna Vishnu; and at the cost of Dbanya Vishnu, on the 14th of Asurlj in 
the year Ibo, in the reign of Piidha Gapta in Sura^litra, coinpn lumding the country 
betwten .... the Kalindi or Jaiuna and tbc Xarmada, or Xerbudda.'^ (p. 248.) 

Prinsep was clearly disposed to infer that tbc temple was built prior to the erec- 
tion of the pillar, and in this supposition I myself was formerly inclined to concur; 
but the degradation ot the type of Toramana’ s imitation of the Gupta ‘ peacock ’ coins 
places the matter beyond a question, and would leave me no alternative but to con- 
clmle that Toramana Budha Gupta after some inconsiderable interval; but 
my late admis>ion of Budha Gupta into the direct succession of the Gupta kings, 
which has boon fieely com eded on the absolute identity of the st\le of his silver 
money with that of the utwly-dfAiphrred pieces of Kumbra and Skanda Gupta, has 
already '^auctioned the result claimed by the present discovery. 

But this unique specimen of Turam ana’s mintage furnishes us with further matter 
of speculation, in such portion of the date as still remains on its surface. The cipher 
for hiDi^JreJs, which should appear opposite the forehead of the profile, seems to have 
been worn away in the course of the ordinary currency of the piece. The decimal 
figure is sutficiently well preserved; and though it w'oiifd be possible to read it as the 
\ for oife hioidredy yet both its position and its outline alike claim for it the value of 
eighty . lowest in ordt r appears a symbol which equally suggests a remote doubt, 
and, were there any figure, or portion of a figure, in the ‘^pace bilowg it might be taken 
for a ; except that, not only is there no cross-bar to complete that sign, but there 
is a sembluiice of an up-strokc beyond the second vertical line, which assimilates it 
with the Gupta unit entered last in the line in the plate of fac-similes. [pi. xi. a.] 

If the>c interpretatioms be correct, we have Budba Gupta dating up to 165, and 
Toramana issuing coin in what we may fairly conclude to be one hundred and eighty 
odd, or about the ry period that might have been selected for bis epoch upon other 
grounds. 

The style of the coin legend also demands brief notice. It will be seen that the 
Gupta numismatic practice of arranging both the short and long vowel i above the 
line of (or more frequently omitting them altogether), is here so far modem- 
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ized that the short is brought doTvn before, and the long after, the consonant to 
which it is attached. The Badha Gupta inscription at Eran, like the Skanda Gupta 
writing at Kuhaon, still continues to use the old form of the long vowel, while the 
Toramana record symbolizes the sound by a character similar to that on the coin. 

The short vowel, on the other hand, is already fully subjected to the modided 
mode of expression in the Budha Gupta inscription. 

The Gujarat copper-plates of later days do not, however, accept these new forms, 
but adhere to the general outline of the ancient superposed vowel. ^ — E.T.] 

Figs. 13-15. The popular name for these rude coins — of silver and 
of copper — is, according to Bumes, in Gujarat, ‘Gadhia-ka paisa’, ‘ Ass- 
money/ or rather, ' the money of Gadhia,’ a name of Vikramaditya, 
whose father Jayanta, one of the Gandharbas, or heavenly choristers, is 
reputed to have been cursed by Indra, and converted into an ass. 
Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of Yikramaditya, (‘As. Eos.’, ix. 
155) endeavours to trace, in this &tor}^ the Persian fable of Bahram- 
Gor’s amours ^dth an Indian princess, whence were descended the 
Gardabhina dynasty of Western India [gardahha being the Sanskrit 
equivalent for got\ ‘an ass.’) The story is admitted into the prophetic 
chapters of the ‘ Agni-Pui4na,’ and is supported by traditions all over the 
country. Bemains of the palace of this \ ikrama are shewn in Gujarat, 
in Ejjain, and even at Benares 1 The Hindus insist that this ^ ikrama 
was not a paramount sovereign of India, hut only a powerful king ot the 
western provinces, his capital being Cambat or Cambay : and it is 
certain that the princes of those parts were tributary to PtTsia from a 
very earlv period. The veteran antiquarian, Y ilford, would have been 
delightodl could he have witnessed the confirmation of his theories 
afforded by the coins before us, boime out by the local tradition of 
a people now unable even to guess at the nature of the curious 
and barbarous marks on them. Xonc but a professed studier of coins 
could po.ssibly have discovered on them the profile of a face alter the 
Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian fii*e-altar on the 
other; yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive consideiation ot 
the accumulation of lines and dots on figs. 13, 16, vrill j)rove. Tlie dis- 
tortion of the face has proceeded from an undue relict being gi\en by 
the die-cutter to the forehead and cheek: and this has h\ dfgiees 
apparently deceived the engraver liimselt, who at lust contents JiiinMlf 
with a deeply projecting oblong button, eiieinded by dots, figs. 16- 
18^ : Jshould this fire-altar be admitted as proof of an Iiido-Sa-aiiian 
dynasty in Saiinishtra, we may find tin* datt' of its e>tabhshmeut in the 
epoch of Yesdijird, the son of liahram-Gor ; suppoited by tin* f oricurreiit 
testimony of the ‘ Agni-Puraua, that Vibuina,' the son of GadhAruj):!, 

‘ [ \Vatben, ‘Jour. As. 8oc Beng.’, iv , pi xP 
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should ascend the throne of Malavii (Ujjain) 7o3 j^ears after the 
expiation of Chiinakya, or a.d. 441. 

Fig. 17 is one of several veiy curious coins in Stacy’s cabinet. 
The obverse shews it to be a direct descendant of 15 or 16, the ‘ Chouka- 
duka’ of Stacy; while the jN’ilgan inscrij)tion of the reverse is at once 
perceived to agree with the second, or Gaur, series of the Kanauj coins. 
I adverted to this fact before, and stated that it seemed to ])oint to the 
paramount influence of the Piila family of Kanauj from Gaur in Fengal 
to Gujarat. Tlie inscription has the letters ^ .... probably 
Sri Sdmanta or Samara FdJa-deva. 

Fig. 18 is a more modern variety of the ^ Choukadiika,’ on Avhich 
the fire-altar is replaced by Kagan letters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The reading appears Sri Kauja (?) but it is more 

probably Sri Kdla, for we find a Kala-deva in the Gujarat 

list towards the close of the eleventh centuiy, whom "V\^ilford would 
identify with Yisala-deva of Dihlf. 

Figs. 19, 20. I have placed these two novelties from Stacy’s 
cabinet in juxtaposition Avith the Saurdshtra group, because Ave see 
in them the oAudent remains of the ^fire-altar’ deA'ice of figs. 13, 15. 
The body of the altar only is removed and replaced by the Sanskrit 

K/4; the opposite face has the veiy legible letters — 8^ 
HdsaSy 40 or 41. The explanation of in AYilson’s Dictionary is — 

* the moon (in the language' of the A'edas)’ ; but it would be hazardous 
to mtcipret Sri Ildsas as indicatiA^e of a limar worship, or an adojfiion 
ot a lunar motto, in contrast AAuth the solar effig 3 " and the lii'e embhaus 
that preci'ded it. Sri, by itself, is still impressed upon the Shah* 
Mlani coin of Mdlv'd, wliich is denominated from this circumstance the 
Sri-sdhi ru])ce.^ It is an epithet of the goddess Lakshmi, and denotes 
pure Hinduism in the reigning dAuiasty. 

Tfds, taken .separatt'ly, may bt* a contraction of Hn^tindpiir or Hdnsi, 
the place of coinage, and ^ ^0 may be^ySamvat 40* or 41, tlie year of 
reign. 

ligs. 21 and 22 should rather haA'e found a place among the Pdla 
coins ot Kanauj ; tor on the rcA'erse of both, sufficient of the Gaur al 2 )ha- 
b(Hr* ( han^ters are seen to enable us to fill up the wliole reading as 
Sri Ajaija-dcva, The obAUTse seems to be a rude outline 
of a hoixo or a bull. 

At the toot ot this })l:ite I have inserted a fcAv miscellaneous coins, 
vhnh 1 Ava^ doubtful Avheri' to place vTth propriet}', or AA^hich have 
rtadied me .‘^iiice tlie foregoing plates went to press. 


1 Srr vnl ii ^‘tVful Tnblr=,* p. 68 
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Fig. 23 is in Stacy’s collection, a brass coin of unique appearance ; 
on the obverse, a seated figure, adorned with a ^ glory’ ; on the reverse, 
an um containing flowers ; and, across the field, in the ancient form of 
Sanskrit, vagupati \ around the margin, on both sides, is a 

garland of roses. 

Fig. 24 is a recent accession to Stacy’s collection ; on one side a bull 
and staff, with the unknown word ^cPRRT; on the other side, the 
peacock of Kumara and a palm-tree (?) This coin is evidently allied to 
those found by Mr. Spiers, in the Allahabad district, and figured 
in pi. viii. ; two of them are here re-engraved as being more 
in place. Lieut. Cunningham has a duplicate of 25, with a fuller 
inscription in the Allahabad form of !N^agan; I shall take a future 
opportunity of engraving it. 

Fig. 27 is a copper coin found in the parcel lately received from 
Karamat ’All. It is remarkable for containing the motto of the Eajput 
series — Samagra- (or Samanta-)-deva, with an elephant 
instead of a bull ; while, on the reverse, the rude outline of a horse 
without a rider seems encircled by a Pehlvi legend: a coin nearly similar 
was engraved in the plate of Buines’ coins, pi. xi. [ii.], fig. 17, p. 318 
of vol. ii. ^Jour. As. Soo. Bcng.’ 


[ The connecting bands joining the obverse and reverse of 
these coins in the engraving seem to have been erroneously 
inserted. The ligatures should have been perpendicular, instead 
of horizontal. Thus the obverse halves of the two coins resolve 
themselves into a single piece of Kutlugh (p. 37), while the 
remaining reverses represent the two surfaces of a coin of 
Samanta-deva. ] 

Fig. 28, from the same source as the last, is also nearly a duplicate 
of fig. 14 of the above plate, except that it has the sinJia, *■ lion,’ for 
reverse, instead of the horse; the letters correspond exactly, but, 
though individually distinct enough, I can make nothing of the 
context. 
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EXTRACTS FRO>I THE ‘ SECOXO MEIMOIR OX THE AXCIEXT COIXS 
FOUXD AT BEGHRAM, IX THE KOHISTAX OF KABUL. By C. 

Massox.’ { Jan .^ 1836.) 

I had the pleasure last year to submit a Memoir [see p. SO] on the coins discovered at 
Beghram, and now beg to offer a second, containing the results of my collection of the 
present year from the same place : the observations vt^hich these coins suggest I shall 
preface by a few remarks, tending to illustrate the locality of the spot where they are 
found, as well as some other points connected with it. 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoveries in other places, made 
during the year, so far as they refer to numismatology ; in the hope of contributing 
to the farther elucidation of the history of the countries from which I write. 

The dasht or ‘plain’ of Beghram bears X. 15 E. from the modern city of Kabul, 
distant by computation eighteen ordinary Icos) and as the line of road has few 
sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may probably be about twenty-live 
British miles. It is situated at the south-east point of the level country of the 
Kohisthn, in an angle formed hy the approach of a lofty and extensive mountain 
range, radiating from the superior line of the Caucasus on the one ‘^ide, and hy the 
inferior range of the SiahKoh on the other. The former range separates the Kohistan 
from the populous valley of Xijrow; and the latter, commencing about fifteen miles 
east of Kabul, gradually sinks into the plain of Beghram. East of the Slab Koh is 
a hilly, not mountainous, tract, called Koh Safi, which intervenes between it and the 
extensive valleys of Taghow. Through the open space, extending from west to east, 
between these two hill ranges, flows the river formed by the junction of the streams 
of Ghorband and Panjshir, which forms the northern boundary of the site of 
Beghram. Through this space also wends the high road from the Kohistan to 
Xijrow, Taghow, Laghman, and lalalab&d. The dusht of Beghram is comprised in 
an extensive district of the Kohistan called Khwajah Keddri ; to the north, the plain 
has an abrupt descent into the cultivated lands and pastures of the Baitu Khel and 
Karindat Khun Khel families, which at the north-western point interpose between 
it and the river for the extent of, perhaps, a mile, or until the river leaves the base of a 
singular eminence called Abdullah Burj, which, from the vast mounds on its summit, 
was undoubtedly an appurtenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence, another 
small sp ice of cultivated lands, with two or three castles, called Karhhichi, interposes, 
between a cur^uf lire in the direction of the abrupt boundary of the dasht, and the 
direct course of the river ; east of KarahicM rises a low detached hill, called Koh 
Bachah, ■which has an extent eastward of about a mile and a half, intruding for that 
distance between the level dasht and the river; at the eastern extremity of Koh 
Bachah is one of those remarkable structures we call Topes. Parallel to Koh Bachah, 
on the opposite side of the river, are the castles and cultivated lands called Muham- 
mad Rakhi, and, beyond them, a sterile sandy tract gradually ascending to a celebrated 
hill and Jurat, named Khwajah Raig Rawin, and thence to the superior hUl range 
before mentioned; east of Koh Bachah, the level plain extends for about a mile, 
until the same eharaetcr of abrupt termination sinks it into the low lands of Julghar, 
where we find numerous castles, mut h cultivated land, and, as the name Julghar 
implies, a large extent of chaman or ‘pasture.’ The lands of Jtilghar, to the east, 
from the boundary of the dasht of Beghram ; to the south, its boundary may be con- 
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sulered the stream called the river of Koh Daman, which, after flowing* along the 
eastern portion of Koli Daman, and receiving what maybe spared after the irrigation 
of the knds from the .streams of Shukr Darrah, Beydak, Tugah, Istalif, etc., falls into 
the joint river of Ghorband and Panjshir at a point below Jiilghar. Bevond the 
river of Koh Daman, a barren sjindy soil ascends to the skirts to the Siah Koh and 
Koh Safi Among the topographical features of the dn^ht of Beghrain mav be noted 
three small black hills or eminence^, detached from each other, w^hich in a line, and 
contiguous to each other, ari'^e from the surface of the soil a littlo north of the river of 
Koh Daman. To the west of Bcghrdm arc the level lands of :\fahigir ; at the north 
west angle of the plain is the small rillage of Killah Buland, where reside about sc\en 
Hindu traders, some of them men of large capital ; and at the south-west angle are 
three castles called Killah Yezbashi, distant from Killah Bahind about four miles From 
Killah Balaud to d ulghar a distance occurs of f >ur-and-a-lialf to five miles ; from Jiilghar 
to the skirts of the Sidh Koh, about six miles ; from the termination of Koh Siuh to Kil- 
lah YezbuNhi, may he also about six miles ; and from Killah Yezbashi to Killah Buland, 
about four miles, as just noted. The whole of the intermediate space between these points — 
and even beyond them to the SiUith-cast and south-west — is covered with frairraents of 
pottery, lumps of dross iron, etc. ; and here arei found the coins, seals, rings, etc., 
which so much excite our curiosity. Xotwathstanding the vast numbers of such 
reliques tliscovered on this extent of plain, we have hardly any other evidence that a 
city once stood on it — so complete and universal has been the destru tion of its build- 
ings. But in many places, we may discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, 
lines of cement, which seem to denote the outlines of structures, and their apart- 
ments : on the edge of the plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Baltti 
Khel, from Killah Buland to Kdrahichi, is a line of artificial mounds ; on the sum- 
mit of the eminence called Abdullah Biirj are also some extraordinary mounds, as 
before noted; and, contiguous to the south, i-' a large square described by alike sur- 
prising mounds , on one side of this square, la^t year, a portion .'^ank or subsided, 
disclosing that these mouu(D were formed or constructed of huge unbumt bricks, 
two spans square and one span in thickness. This circumstance aDo enabled me to 
a.scertain that the original breadth of these stupendous walls — f(>r smh we nimr con- 
clude them to have been — could not have been le>s than sixty fiet; probably much 
more. Among the mounds near Killah Buland is a large tumidu-, piobably a 
sepulchre, whii-h appears to have been coated ^vith thiu squares of white marble ; and 
near it, in a hollow formed in the soil, is a large square sttme, which the Muham- 
madans call Sang-Rustani, (or the stone of Rustam), and which the Hindus, without 
knowing why, reverence, so frr as to pay occasicmal visits to it, light lamps, and daub 
it with &indu}\ or ‘red lead.’ . . . The traditions of the country as.'^ert the city of 
Beghram to have been ovei’whelmed by some natural catastrophe ; and wrhile we vtmch 
not for the fact, the entire demolition of the place, with the circumstance of the outlines 
of buildings discoverable beneath the surface, seem not to di^countenaiu'c the tradition. 
It is not, however, improbable, that this city, like many others, may owe its destruc- 
tion to the implacable rage of the barbarous and rutbles> Genghiz. who, like Attila, 
described himself as the Ghazb-i Khudu, or ‘Scourge of God.’ That it exDted for some 
time after the Muhammadan inv<ision of tho'^e countries is evidt-netd by tlic numerous 
coins of the Khalifs found on its site. That it cea-ed to exi-t at the period r.f Timhr s 
expedition into India, we have negative proof furnished by hi^ hDt«»nan, 8harif-ud- 
din, who informs us that Timur, in his progi’css irom Amlerab to Kabul, em’amped 
on the plain of B&raii (the modern B^yun, certainly) ; and that while tlicre, he directed 
a canal to be cut, which was called Mahigir, by which means the country, before 
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desolate and unproductive, became fertile and full of gardens. The lands thus re- 
stored to cultivation, the conqueror apportioned among sundry of his followers. The 
canal of JXahigir exists at this day, with the same name it received in the time of 
Timur. A con'^iderable village, about one mile west of Beghram, has a similar 
appellation. This canal, derived from the river of Ghorband, at the point where it 
issues from the hills into the level country, irrigates the lands of Bayun and Mahigir, 
and has a course of about ten miles. Had the city of Beghrhm then existed, these 
lands immediately to the west of it would not have been waste and neglected, neither 
would Timhr have found it necessary^ to cut his canal, as the city when existing must 
have been supplied with water from the same source — that is, from the river of 
Ghorband ; and from the same point — that is, at its exit from the hills into the level 
country ; and the canals supplring the city must have been directed through these 
very lands of Bhyun and Mahigir, which Timdr found waste and desolate. The 
courses of the ancient canals of Beghram are now very evident, from the parallel 
lines of embankments still to be traced. The site of Beghram ha's, to the north, the 
river formed by the junction of tlie Ghorband and Pa nj shir streams ; and to the 
south, the river of Koh Daman ; but neither of these rivers are applicable to the 
irrigation of the circumjacent soil, the former flowing in low lands, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of the plain, and the latter scantily furnished 
with water flowing in a sunken bed. It may be further note<l, with reference to 
TimfiPs colonisation of Mahigir, that the inhabitants of the district of Khwajah 
Keddri, while forgetful as to w^hom their forefathers owed their settlement in this 
country, acknowledge their Turki descent, and alone, of all the inhabitants of the 
Kohistan, speak the Turki language. AVe might expect to detect a notice of 
Beghrhm in the Arabian records of the early Khali fs, in the histories of the Ghaznavi 
emperors, and in those of Genghiz Khan, 

That Beghram was once a capital city, is evidenced by its Tope, a sepulchral 
monument of departed royalty ; while a second, situated in Tope Darah, about nine 
miles west, may probably bo referred to it, as may perhaps a third found at ’.LUisahi, 
at the gorge of the vailley of Xijrow, distant about twelve miles east. The appella- 
tion Beghram must also be considered indicative of the pre-eminence of the city it 
characterizes; undoubtedly signifying the chief city or metropolis. About three 
miles east of Kabul, we have a village and extensive pasture retaining this name, 
which indicates the site of the capital in which Kadphises and his lineage ruled, and 
whose topes wo behold on the skirts of the neighbouring hills. Near Jalalibad, a spot 
called B‘‘ghrani, about a mile and a half west of the present towm, denotes the site 
of the ancient Xysa; or, if the position of that city admit of controversy, of Xagara, 
its successor in rank and consequence. Xear Peshaw'ar we have a spot called 
Beghiam, p< anting out the site oi the original city; and that this epithet of eminence 
and distinction was continued, up to a recent date, to the city of Peshawar, we learn 
from Baber and Abu-’l-Fazl. 

W e have indications in the Kohi^tan of Kabul of two other ancient cities, which 
Were undoubtedly conriderable ones, but which we cannot suppose to have rivalled 
Begliruin in extent or importance. The principal of thi'se is found in Perwan, about 
eight miles X., nineteen W., of Beghram, and consequently that distance nearer to 
the grand range of Caucasus under whose inferior hills it is in fact situated. The 
second found at Korahta>s, a little east of the famed hill ; and Ziurat Khwajah, 
Eaig Rawan, distant from Beghram about rix miles X., forty-eight E. There are 
al.'»o many other >pnt'. in vaii<)us parts of the Kohistan which exhibit sufficient evi- 
dences of fheii ancient population and importance , but tlie^r must be considered to 
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have been to^Tis, not cities. In the valley of Panjshir we have more considerable 
indications, and we are enabled to identify three very extensive sites of ancient cities ; 
but which, from the character of the country, and the Umited extent of its resources* 
we can hardly suppose to have flourished at the same epoch. In the Koh Daman of 
Kabul, or the country intervening between that city and the Kohisthn, we discover 
two very important sites, which unquestionably refer to once capital cities; both occur 
in a direct line from Beghram to Kabul, under the low hill ranges which bound Koh 
Daman to the east, and contiguously also east to the river of Koh Daman ; the first 
commences about eight miles from Beghram, and is known by the name of Tartmng- 
Zar ; the second is about the same distance farther on, and has no particular name, 
but is east of the seignorial castles of Luchfr Khan and the ^ullage of Korinder ; at 
this site we find a tope, an indubitable e\-idcncG of royalty ; and connected witli it is a 
stupendous artificial mound on the west bank of the river, constructed with elaborate 
care : the base appears originally to have been surrounded with a magnificent trench, 
supplied by the stream wnth water. Here, no doubt, was some important structure, a 
palace or citadel. At this day the summit is crowned wflth dilapidated mud walls of 
modern construction, and the spot is known by the name of Killah Rajput. In the 
district of Ghorband, west of the great hill range, which, radiating fi-om the Hindu 
Kosh, or Caucasus, forms the western boundary of Koh Daman, we have very many 
important vestiges of antiquity, both in the principal valley and in its dependeneie.s, 
particularly in one of them named Fendukistan; we have reasons to believe that 
coins are found there in considerable numbers, and that there are some interesting 
mounds ; but as we have not seen this spot, we reirain from speculating upon its 
character. 

Wo have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Koh Daman and 
Kohistaii, both as shewing the former importance and illusti-ating the capabilities of 
these fine countries, and as exhibiting the fluctuations, in ancient times, of the seat of 
royalty in them. Btghram, Perwan, Tartrung-Zar, and Killah Rajput have no 
doubt ill sueecssion been the abodes of sovereigns, a^ have most probably Panjshir 
and Korahtas. Our minuteness may moreover be excused, because in this part of 
the country we expect to detect the site of Alexandria ad Cancasum or Ad lalcem 
Caucasi. It may be lemavked, with reference to the sites of Beghram and Perwan, 
that the former is called by the Hindus of the country ‘Balaram,’ and is asserted by 
them to have been the residence of Raja Bal ; the latter they call ^lilwan, and assert 
to have been the capital of Raja Milwan. Milwaii may be a Hindu appellation, but 

it has been also a'^sumed by Muhammadans 

It had been my intention this year to have secured every coin of every description 
that should be picked up fr'om the das/tt of Beghr&m, and this purpose would prob.ibly 
have been eifected, had I not been compelled to bo absent at Jalalabhd. A young 
man was however despatched thither, with recommendatory letters to my friends in 
the Kohistan, and to him was confided the collection of all he might be able to 
procure. On my eventually reaching Kabul, the young man joined with 1320 coins, 
from the appearance of which it was evident he had selected, and not, as ordered, 
taken all that wore offered. It also appeared, that in consequence of the distracted 
political state of the Kohistan in the spring, the Afghan pastoral families had not as 
usual visited the plains of Beghram at an early season. In the autumn, moreover, 
from apprehensions of a ri&ing in this part of the country, the Afghans sent tbtur 
flocks to the Safi hills, the persons tending which are the principal finders of these 
coins. Under these unfavourable circumstances, I twice repaired to Ikg}ir«im, and at 
various intervals despatched my \oung men, and the total result of oui collection this 
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year was fire silver and 1900 copper coins. These are, of coarse, generally of the same 
description and types as those previously referred to (p. 80) . . . My stay at Jalala- 
bad was, during the season of the year, unfavourable for the collection of coins ; yet, 
independently of those extracted from topes, were procured 248 copper coins, among 
which two or three are novel ones, to be noted in their place. 

Subsequent to my arrival in Kabul, I purchased in the bazar there, six gold, 176 
silver, and 142 copper coins: some of these are important ones. I had also the 
fortune to secure a large parcel of silver Bactrians, a deposit discovered in the 
Hazarehjut . among these are coins of a tj-pe likely to excite some interest. . . . 

The coins of Eucratides I., so numerously found at Beghram, are not to he dis- 
covered at Jalalabad any more than those of Apollodotus and Menander, considering 
always a single specimen no evidence that coins of that species were once current 
there, but rather that they were not ... 

It may be noted that these two coins of Demetrius, the only ones, we believe, 
hitherto discovered,^ liave been elicited at Bukhara. Among the coins obtained by 
M. Honigberger at Bukhari, and which he thought worthy of enumeration, probably 
as being both Greek and silver ones, are transcribed in his memorandum, 

1 Vasilcos Antiochii. 

1 Vasileos Dimitriu. 

1 Vasileos Megalu Hiokraksu. 

3 Vasilcos Euthidimu. 

5 Eucratides. 

I have mentioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas and hemi- 
drachmas in the Hazarahjit, which we purchased from a Hindu at Charrakar, who 
some three years since received them from a Hazarah. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the spot, or under what circumstances these coins were found. The parcel, 
120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins of Apollodotus, 108 silver 
coins of ^lenander, and five silver coins of Antimaclius. The day preceding that on 
which this panel of coins came into my possession, I received from the dashts of 
Beghram, a silver coin of the last-named prince, Antimachus. The beauty of the 
coins of Antimachu*?, the excellence of their execution and designs, with the purity of 
the Greek characters of the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to 
Eucratides, whose coins in these particulars thev surpass. Among 5000 (tr more 
copper coins, procured from the dasht of Beghram, we have not discovered one of 
Antimaehus ; and the detection of a single silver coin does not seem to atford evidence 
that he ruled there, when the absence of his copper coins seemed to prove that he 
did not 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘THIRD MEMOIR OX THE AXCIEXT COIXS 
DISCOVERED AT THE SITE CALLED BEGHRAM, IX THE 
KOHISTAX OF KABCL, By C. Massox.’ 

7 wo notices on the site of Beghram, and of the nature of the coins found at it, 
ba^e already been given. The collection of its antique treasures having been con- 
tinued t<ir three seaxms, the results may bo worthy of being presented in 

one view, both for cvhibiting the exact state of tliseovery' up to this time, and for 

' There is a beautiful little Demetrius in the Ventura collection; see vol. iv,— 
J P. 
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providing data on wliit li to Idumi iuforence^ nr to hazard conjecture^ on the curious 
and intricate •^ubjcf t of Bacniaii history and antiquities. 

It is not the object of this memoir to convey a full account of the present state of 
knowledge on these and oihei points, upon whith, in truth, liglit U only beginning to 
(laAvn ; but simply to narrate the fruits of our own laboi>, happy if they prove u.seful 
to those who, with >uperior advantages, and when sufficient niatoriuls are colle< ted, 
'vrill, no doubt, favor the world with some important wuik. We have, therefore, 
only to descant upon the coins found at Behgram, and such, allied or connected with 
them, which may have been procured by oui^elves in Afghanistan, and refiain, in 
the same spirit, from the delineation of any coins not actually found by us; and if 
such are alluded to, it is from necessity', and to dirf'ct attention to tlu'm. 

The site of Beghram, whatever its original name may have been, and whoever 
may have been its founder, A'ields evidence, from the coins found at it, of its existence 
as a city, wliich must, at lea-'t, have Uniirished from the epoch of Euthydemus, the 
king of Bactria, to that of the Muhammadan Khalits— or for a period of nine 
hundred years. We have speculateil on the probability' of its pointing out the 
situation of Alexandria ad Caiieasum, or Ad calceni Cauea^i, and see no reason to 
change the opinion, viz., tliat the honor of being considered such, must be assigned 
to it, or to Nilab of Ghorbaiid. The detection of a com of one of the Antiochi may 
prove that it tiourished prior to the age of Euthydemus, as it undoubtedly' will have 
done ; aud certain Hindu Brahmanical coins ^ described as Class Briihmanical, may, 
perhaps, verifv' that it existed subsequently' to the Muhammadan Khalits, or to the 
duration of their sway in Afghanistan, — at all events, it would appear to have been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era when coins ’iv'ith Persian legends 
became current in these regions ; as our aggregate collection ot nearly seven thousand 
coins from its site has not been contaminated with a single Persian coin, unless fig, 9 
of the just noted Hindu series have a Persian legend, wliich may seem to intimate 
that the city'’s extinction was about the period of the introductiuii ot tlie language, 
which may have been t outemporanoous with the irie ot the iMuhanmiadan !?uiereignty 
of Ghazni. The coins of it.> princes have Persian legends, to prove wliu h, we have 
inserted a silver eiiiii of the c» lebiated Sultan Mahmud none of liis eoins or of his 
father, Sahaktagin, liave been found at Beghiain, where tho>e of the Khalits so 
numerouriy occur. 

Although Beg hi am, inferring from the presence of topes or sepulchral monuments 
on its site and in its vicinitv, may he supposed at ‘^ome period to have been a capital, 
which its name testifies, it will generally have been only a prorincial capital ; and 
this is worthy of note, hccause'there may be reason to suspect that many of the 
former rulers in these countries, particularly the Greck-Bactrian princes, had ffistinct 
provincial coinages. Certain coins of ApoUodotus, Antilakides, Ermaios, and Eucra- 
tides seem to countenance the su'^picioii. 

It is presumed that coins coii'^tantly found, and in num]>cr, on any kiioun spot, 
afford proofs of their having once been cuiTeiit there, and that the prince'' v horn tiny 
commemorate, whether as paramount or tributary soieu igns, hehl aPo authoiity at 
that spot. The numbers in which coins may be thimd, may, perhaps, furnish a 
criterion upon which we may eakulate,— liist, generally, the duration of the dymustirs 
denoted by the various types of eoins; and next, particularly, that of the rugii o 
each individual prince. A collection of one year would md fumi-h this criterion , a 


^ Of the Rajput, or ‘bull and horseman’ group. J.F. 
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collection of many years might, — a statement is therefore annexe<l of the numbers 
in which the several desciiptions of coin'< found at Bcghram have, dining three years, 
been obtained; —and if it be seen that they are fuuiul annually in due numerical pro- 
portion, it may be of service in our speculations, assisted by the coins themselves. 
Indeed, of the recorded kings of Bactria, the coins are found in just the numbers we 
might expect, and confirm what we know as to the length of their reigns ; and in 
some other instances of unrecorded princes, their coins and the frequency or rarity of 
their occurrenec corroborate the conjectures as to the extent of their reigns, w'hich 
other accidental discoveries seem to authorise. 

The coins of Beghram fortunately admit of ready classification, and may be re- 
duced to five grand classes — I. Greek- Bactrian ; II. ludo-Scythic or jVlithraic ; 
III, Ancient Persian, whether Parthian or Sassanian ; IV. Hindd or Brahmanical; 
V. Kufic or Muhammadan. The last class may chronologically be entitled to stand 
before its predecessor, the Brahmanical one. 


EXUMERATIOX OF COIXS COLLECTED FUOM BEGHRAM DURIXG THE YEARS 1833, 
1834, AXD 183d. 


Greek Sifro^Bactrian. 
Antiochus 


1833. 1834. 1835. 

1 


Recorded Greek Bactrian. 

Euthydemus 

ApoUodotus 

Menander 

Eucratides 


Unrecorded Greek Bactrian. 

Pantaleon 

Agathocles 

Lysius 

Antilakidos 

Ermaios the Elder 

Ermaios the Younger (?) 

Ermaios 

Dika (-) 

Lion and Elephant coins 

Chaitya Symbol coins 

Cnadpherros 

BAEIASVC BACL\EUJN CUiTHP MEFAC 
Analogous coins, fig. 104 to fig. 106 

Ditto fig. 107 to fig. no...!!!!! 

Ditto fig. Ill 

Ermaios of Xysa, and his family *,.* 

Archelius 

Diomedes 

Ipalirisus 

Antimaehus 

Adelphortos. (Spalyrius, J.P.) 

Azilisos * ]] 

Azos * 


1 

2 

3 

19 

31 

23 

39 

56 

58 

.. 70 

92 

107 

2 

2 

3 

10 

19 

U 

6 

5 

3 

s 

16 

13 

. 34 

31 

27 

10 

5 

13 

1 



6 

14 

1.3 

. 20 

23 

24 



11 

. 19 

16 

20 

, 171 

267 

257 

1 

1 


8 

24 

20 

1 

1 


. 136 

179 

278 



1 


1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


» It D a yerv remarkablR cin urananco that none of the coins of Azos, which were 
so nnmerou< in tilt* A tntina collection from the Panjab, should have been met with at 
Bfi,'hram — J P. 
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Iftdo-Si or ^Lthrnk'. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

Kadphises 


.... 37 

' ^ ^ 

62 

Kanerkos . . 


.... 21, 

! o 

1 

Kanerki faiiiilv 

.... 44 


67 

Series 3. 

Obver^'C, figure seated in native fashion 

10 

J « > 1 

' 19 

Series 4. 

* Couch-lounger,’ one foot up 

.... 56 

1 M % i 

175 

Series 5. 

‘ Elcphaiit-ridor" 

.... f)6 


1 73 

Series 6. 

Reverse, hull and priest . Okro 

.... 254 

1 ^ 

!492 

Series 7- 

Very rude — reverse, female with cornucopia .. 
Parthian Q) and Sassanian. 

.... 113 

\ 

161 

As fig. 1 to fig. 6.' ) Small, head and fire-altar : | 

As fig. 44 to fig. 51. / and large, of all types, j 

161 

i » ! 

278 

Kufic and Brahmanical 

122 

1 ) 

' 171 


Beghram has not jielded one coin of the Arsacida', or one coin that we dare 
positively to affirm to be Parthian,^ Coins with the Sassanian smbols (»n tlie 
reverse, or the dis^tingnishing fire-altar, are verj' numerous ; but it may be <iue>tione<l 
whether they are coins of the Sa^sanidie of Persia, and whether they may not rather 
refer to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic history attests to have 
flourished in these countries, as at Zabulistan, etc. 


1 [ PI. iii., vol. V., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ xri., 18, 19, 20.] 

2 [ One doubtful one is noticed at p. 546, ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.’, vol v.] 
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XII.— NEW VAEIETIES OF BACTEIAN COINS, 
ENGEAVED AS PL XXVIII., FEOM MASSON’S 
DEAWINGS AND OTHEE SOUECES. 

(SEPTEiMEER, 1836.) 

Instead of piu'suing Masson’s recapitulation of all the 
coins hitherto found by himself at Beghram, we haye 
preferred selecting those only which were new in name 
or type, for illustration ; on the present occasion confining 
ourselves to those bearing Greek inscriptions of the 
earlier class, and leaving the Mithraic, of which our 
author produces some highly interesting novelties, for a 
subsequent plate. 

Eij?. 1. A silvcT coin of Archeliii?, similar in character to the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotu>.^ 

OncEESE. — Eust ot kins:; head bound t^dth fillet or diadem ; legend 
BA2IAEn2 (5iKa) lOT NIKH4»OPOT APXEAIOT. [APXEBIOT.] 

Eeveese. — Jupiter Tonans, seated, holding sceptre in left hand. 
Compoimd monogram ; legend in the Eactro-Pehlvi character. The 
name is faint in the clraTcing, but is read confidence hy Masson 
from the coin itself. It may be read jLlaJciyo (or jo ) ; but if the 
second and third letters can be made Jeah^ the word will represent 
Tory tolerably the jn’onuiiciation of the Greek name, A'kaliyo. The 
eqiiivahmt for ^iKjjcpopov is an old acquaintance, Ajalado ; but the 
middle letter is aid red in foiin. The remaining epithet which 

I have suj)j>oscd to }>p rf‘presented in the Greek by ZiKaiov, is, in fact, 
found .standing for this title, ^ the just,^ [Eham^ik asa] in a coin of 

' r..l. St.iry writ.'S v}nle ar.> (ormtin- this proof, that he has iust added 

anoth.r nam<. to tin- -r. up. BA2IAEn2 NIKAT0P02 AMTNT but of this we 

aro promi'-oci iii a day or two it is too late for the present plate. 
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tile Ventura coik'ction, tigured Vo. 9, of pi. xxi. [xv.] vol. iv. A 
more ijeifect and legible specimen tauII be iioticed below in ^ifasson’s 
scries O', in whi( h tlies econd syllabic letter, mi, decides tlie 
identity ; ])ut the initial is mure like n ; and tlie penultimate is 9 a, 
instead of 'll k ; but as the vowel a, according to our former ob^elwa- 
Son, never oecui’s in the middle of a word, it should probably ])e 
'ead d, and should thus have additional evidence of >i being the 
ame letter affected A\uth some vowel-mark. 

Masson remarks on this coin ; ‘ This silver drachma 
s an unique specimen found at Beghram in 1835. It 
s evident that king Archeliiis must stand high in the 
ist, hut there is difficulty in locating his empire : if it 
)e extended to Beghram, why do we not meet with his 
opper coins ? ^ 

The same epithet, as Masson points out, may he 
bserved on one of the Azos group of coins having the 
orseman^ obverse (fig. 22) of pi. xvii. In our coin the 
' end was indistinct at the top, but in his drawing it is 
arly 'pa9 

In this the thirteenth letter should probably be y, 
aless by some rule of orthography the epithet ‘just’ is 
imbined by a permutation of its final, and duplicated 
ith the commencing consonant of the following word, 
'hich may be recognised without difficulty as the repre- 
antative of jtteyaXoo, ‘ the great.’ We ai’e indebted to 
tasson for the restoration of the inscription, which we 
ave introduced in this place, because no other oppor- 
inity may occur of noticing this Azos coin. 

Fig. 2. A silver drachma of Antilakides, discovered by Masson in 
b35. 

Obv. — H(‘ad of the monarch, with the peculiar hat or helmet com- 
on on coins of Eucratides, Philoxeniis, Menander, etc., but rather 
tter : mustachios on the upper lip >?;; legend — as in the cojipcr 
ins of the samt' pnma — BA2iAEn5 NIKH^'OPOT antiaakiaot. 
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Rev. — Jupiter seated, holding a small ^ Victor}'’ in his right hand: 
in his left a sceptre or trident : monogram compounded of the Greek 
letters P and K : native legend — . . . . . 9 • • • . 'FU.'n • \u — as on the 

copper coins. 

Dr. Swiney possesses in the collection lately purchased 
by him from Karamat ’All a duplicate of this cciUj which 
shews the completed Pehlvi legend to agree with that 
given in my former notice. The device on the reverse 
of the square copper pieces of this prince — two beehives 
and palm branches, denoting, as Masson conjectures, 
Plenty and Peace — has been met with on a similar coin 
of Eucratides ; in whose near association, therefore, it is 
probable the unknown Antilakides should be classed. 

Fig. 3. An unique coin of Biomedes, foimd by ilasson in 1834, 
and described by him in vol. v., ' Jour. As. Soc. Eeng.’, p. 24. In the 
memoir now before us he applies our system to the reading of the 
native name, which he makes out 'P3 u;a9 ajamido, and argues thence 
that the Sanskrit equivalent for Biomed may be Aja-medha, a priace 
of the lunar race, who reigned at Kanya-kubja. ^ This remark,’ he 
writes, ‘is elicited from an observation in ^Jill’s historical note on the 
Allahabad pillar (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, July, 1834), that the Chronicles 
of Marwar represent Nayana Pal as having conquered Kanaiij in the 
year 470 a.d. from king Aji-jjala, a descendant of Aja-medha. We 
here find a d}'na>ty bearing the common name of Aja (identical Tvith 
the Greek Azos), and suspected by Tod to have been of Scythic oiigin.* 

e may remark, however, in opposition to this in- 
genious conjecture, that the Sanskrit name Aja is but a 
corruption of Ajaya, ^the uneonquered,’ and therefore 
might more appropriately represent the Greek avixY^Tog 
than Azos, which latter I have, indeed, elsewhere con- 
jectured might be found in the Yavana-aso of Hindu 
tradition.^ Moreover, the first letter of the present legend 

•V \Ut of the ‘ Ruja-tarangini,' there is a prince named (tran- 
scribed m the I ersian of the ‘ A\in-i Akbari ’), whose date by Wilson h 100 B.c., 
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may probably be i, wliich would give tbe reading 
daya-mido^ in exact accordance, as to pronunciation, with 
the Greek. 

Fig. 4 is taken from a drawing by M. Court, who has been fortu- 
nate in finding a new t\^c of this curious copper coin, the reverse of 
which usually presents the figure of a naked horse. (See ‘ Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’, yol. iv., p. 343). 

The present reverse exhibits the prince holding an olive-branch and 
spear, implying peace or war, in either hand. From the collation of 
many sjieeimens of the ‘horse’ variety, and one small one Kke the above, 
ITasson makes out the full inserijition to be BA^iAEns ba2iaet2 ahait 
the H apparent at the commencement of the lower line bting the 
missing ^ of the word BA2IAET5. This reading is confirmed by more 
than a dozen examples, but still it leaves us with a most unpronounce- 
able appellation. It may possibly be only a preservation of the epitlict 
AiKAior. In Itasson’s smuU coin the monogram m appears to he the 
triple blade of a tridemt reversed, which the figure is holding. 

Fig. 5 — an imiijiie — is also extracted from Court's collection. It 
assimilates vuth the numerous class of Azos coins having on the 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription has mucli the 
appearance of Pehlvi, but this may proceed from the indistinctness of 
the Greek letters. The monogram is very peculiar and curiou'^, from 
the circumstance of its constant occurrence on the degenerate gold coins 
of the Kadphises group. 

The reverse is quite in the Koman taste. Two soldiers seem to he 
crowning their successful chief, who rests on a kind of clid). Ihe 
name in the legend below is, happily, most distinct, the 

fourth letter is doubtful, but if read the combination may be ho^itat- 
ingly transcribed Yatilariko. 

Of fig. 6 three examples are known ; one in the ^ entnra collection 
was depicted in pi. [xv.] It was copied hastily, and 1 have now reason 
to think I must have omitted a letter, having then engraved tlie name 
AAEA^OPOT. The two new dra^vings, one by Oourt, the other by Masson, 
(both agreeing perfectly) from which the present engraving has been 
taken, leave no doubt of the correct reading being 2nAATPior [2nArPi02] 
aikaiot aaea^ot tot BA2iAEn2, ‘ Spalviius the just, brother of the 
king,’ The first letter may po'^sibly be an E, or it may be supc illuous, 


but when corrortecl for the epoch of Asnka, about a.d. l^^O. lie, t<to, niay bo < no ot 
our Azos family but if w<> po by n ^omblante of came tmly, wc .-ball bt liable to 
lay hanch on the GU’cat Asoka bini.-( If as the founder of the line ’ 
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and the name be read Talpis, but the t on the ri^dit hand of the coin 
is too distinct to poraiit ]^[a^^sorf s reading of the name, aaea4>optot, or 
my funner reading, ba^iaehs nikatopos aaea4>optot. It is a veiy 
curious (dreumstaiue that the prerogative of coming should thus luive 
been delegated to a brother, and we have, unfortunately, no furtluT 
means of ascertaining ^^ \\o this indulgent sovereign may have been, 
further than he probably belonged to the numerous dynasty of Azos 
and the ‘ great king.’ 

On the reverse, we have either Hercules ’v\dth his club, or more 
lU’obably, from the attitude, a musician playing on a kind of guitar. 
Th(‘ Pehlvi is veiy distinct on three sides ; and, in conformity with the 
<hvek on their parallels, the word for ^ king’ is wanting. It Avould 
doubtless luive been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, 
boiTowing two lirst letters tfom Hasson, reads TunHb'P9a;^ 'P'lhnI 
H9)* All that can be certainly extracted hence is that T9ib^» us before 
noticed, is equivalent to aikaiot. The name is unintelligible, ainl the 
word for brother, uhifarmo, approaches to no fraternal etymon AAuth 
which we are acquainted, unless the first letter be 'A d, with a Amwel- 
murk, which would express somethiug like the Greek itself, delpharmo ! 
[Spalhara Putrasa Hhamiasa Spalagadamasa.] 

Fig. 7. Here again om^ author’s labours of 1835 have enabled him 
to clear up one of om’ doubtful names (pi. xv., fig. 9,) and to correct his 
own reading of last year, (see H.A.S.B/, vol. v., p. 25) where he supposed 
it to be IIAAHPKOT. From the native legend I had supposed the Avord 
might be read iiUdizou. The real name and title is now made out from 
six veiy distinct samples sent to Hasson from Himderaur of Lughnuin 
wliich were in excellent preseiwation, having still upon them the lime 
cement aaTucIi had becai used in depositing them in some tomb. It nms 
thu^; BAciASiiJN BACIAELU: MiFAAzT inAAlFiCi.T, a name AA'hich be- 
trays a kind of patronymic affinity to the last mentioned Spalyrius ; 
Avhile in the style of coin there is also a remarkable similarity. The 
divinity on the rcA'er^e i'^, however, a Jupiter in his celestial chair. 
The iiatiA'c legend is easily brought to agree Avith the Greek, through 
the facile mutation of letters of acknowledged similarity ; thus the b ii 
must be ah ; and the di must be b ri : and thus the context Avill 
bcM onie 'Ptj'^Hh FTi'IXU FiPTlu inalakao malakko palirijOy the epithet 
fi€^/a\ov seeming to be omitted [Hahilrajasa Hahatakasa Spaliiisasa.] 

Figs. 8 and 9. These two coins, made knoAvui in Hasson’s first 
memoir, I have now luid an ujqjortuiiity of engi'aving from specimens 
in Snincy’s purchased cabinet. The Pantaleon of fig. 8 is (piite legible, 
and the cunous and unknoA\n letters of tlie reverse are distinct, and 
perfi'ctly areordant Avith Hasson’s original drawing. Tlie word 
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ArA0OKAEOT5 liown'er, is only partially visible on fig. 9, and is com- 
pleted on his authority. In other respects the two coins are identical, 
having a dog or panther on the obverse, and a clothed female on the 
reverse, with a fiower in the right hand. The similarity of the native 
character to the alphabet of the Indian hits has been betbre noticed, as 
well as the frequent occurrence of the J>wastika and Chaitya syiubjls 
on coins of this group ^see pi. [xx] ). 

rig. 10 is introduced h’om Masson’s plates as a more perfect speci- 
men of the Hercules-reverse type than any in my former plate [xviii.], 
as regards at least the Greek legend, which is here evidently baiasH^ 
2THP"2 2V sPMAl'V. This Ennmus differs from his namesake in the 
reverse, and in the great corruption ot the Greek y but it is possible 
that the piece may have been contemporaneously struck at a provincial 
mint ; and in such case, if cities may be recognised -as among the 
Greek coins— by their tutelary deities, we shall find a clue to the 
appearance of Ennteus’ name on the following coin, fig. 11, ^hich 
bears the reverse of the naked horse. It might, perhap.s, be allowable 
to assign this horse as tlie armorial spubol of Eucephalia, while the 
Hercules might be attributed to some towm conspicuous for his worsliip : 
the ^Victorv^ to ^iccaj and Jupiter to one of the Alexandiias being 
the general reverse of the Alexanchane coins.) 

The native legend on fig. 1 1 is the genuine Pehlvi one of Ermmus ; 
but that on fig. 10 is of the modified character so pnzzlhig to the deey- 
phercr. It pa<>es unaltered through a sueecssioii of princes, and may 
perliaps therefon^ embrace only their titles. 

Eig. 12. It \va^ from dubious authority that I added the name of 
KAA4>i:SH2 to this group. Ma>soii s researches have now gi^ en authentic 
evidence that I did ^o jiHtly. He has, this year, faUen upon two coins 
in w'hieh the name is quite distinct. It is remarkable, however, that 
the title of ba^iaehs is here for the first time omitted, and the toreign 
exprcssi<m xopanot introduced. This, it wall be remembeied, is pie- 
ciselv the transition that is traced in the Lido-Sc-nhie or Mithraic 
serie^ of Kanerkos; and thus wc have pretty sti’ong groimds for 
inferring that tlu' change was simultaneously effected in various pro- 
vinces of the empire o> the foreign :or domestic) usurpers w'ho 
supplanted the d^mastv of Bactrian descent. 

There is, however, another very curious < ircumstaiire to he noted 
in regard to fig. 12. The Greek legend is kjS-va- kaa^iz-v x.p«.o. 
Xow, as good luck would havc' it, Mr. Xeav^a of the (Tvil Sen'i<-e, has 
just favored me wfith a fe\v old coins pi(k(’d up in the ^lofussil, amon...^ 
whidi is one, in excellent preservation and wall exernted, of the 
KAAA«t»E5 . kind desiHhed in my former ]>aper ! The nam^’ 
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oa this cola (which I hii 7 e engraved as fig. 14), is very clearly 
KOZOAA KAAA^> . . . wliich is just such a deviation from the orthography 
of Nlassoii’s coin, KOSOTAO KAA4>IZ0T, as a provincial dialect, added to 
the diffi(‘iilty of expressing native names in a foreign alphabet, would 
justify and explain. The name on two of the coins of pi. xviii. may 
be also read kozoaa. 

Among several coins of the same class in the collections of Cunning- 
ham and Swine}^, as well as in Masson’s plates, other variations of the 
spelling occur, K02:STA0, KOZOVAO, etc., until at last the word becomes 
utterly illegible. 

In a private letter from M. Jacquet, of the Paris Asiatic Society, 
that gentleman expresses his conviction, after seeing Dr. Martin 
Honigberger’s coin, that the name we have called kaa 4*I2H5 should 
be written iviokaa«^i2H2, which he supposes equivalent to the 8ansla*it 
Mahatrishi ; but I think we have abundant evidence against such a 
conclusion, since we can now produce at least three individuals of the 
family name of Kadphises. Thus — 

Fig. 13, copied from a drawing in Courtis memoir, has the legend 
ZA0OT kaaa^E2(ow) xopanot; while, on the gold coins, we have already 
adduced numerous instances of MO, OOHMO or OOKMO, attached to the 
same. We shall take some future occasion to place all these varieties 
under review together; meantime the French ships ^ of the season will, 
it is hoped, enable us to profit by the disepnsitions of the learned of 
Paris on this higlily interesting question. 

Figs. 15, Ifi. Small coins found by Masson in 1835, at Beghnim. 
The execution is neat, and evidently Bactrian, but the names are de- 
fat e<i. The eaduceiis of fig. 15 is to be met with on the coins of 
Menander, and j)artiLularly on those of Ma 5 ’os. 

It must not be supposed that Masson^s labours during 
the past year have been productive of no other novel 
results than those above-mentioned. He has brought to 
light many new types of the Hithraic series, which I 
shall reserve for a future plate ; besides a very numerous 
series of what he has correctly designated Indo-Sassanian 
coins, to which, hitherto, we have paid too little attention. 
To make their study useful would involve the necessity 

^ [The^c werp tbp days wlipn India was dependent on (^ailing vessels for news as 
well as mn-fhandise. The ninety <lays’ passage at a given period of the year is now 
exehanged for a tortnightly communication seldom exceeding forty days.] 
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of reviewing carefully the well-known Sassanian coins of 
Persia proper; a task, unfortunately, rendered almost 
hopeless by the great indistinctness and perplexity of 
the Sassanian alphabet. I must not, however, on this 
account keep back the new and curious coins with 
Xagarf characters of which the Beghram collection 
boasts. 

In conclusion, I must once more offer a tribute of 
admiration for the indefatigable and successful exertions 
of the collector of these Bactrian relics ; and express a 
hope that his extensive collection, now consisting of 
7000 coins, may be deposited in our national museum 
by the East India Company, to whom it is presumed 
they have been annually consigned. 
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XIII.— NEW VxVEIETIES OF THE MITHEAIC, 
OE INDO-SCYTHIC SEEIES OF COINS, AND 
THEIE IMITATIONS. 

From the variety of the Mithraic reverses already 
made kaovTij it might have been imagined that the 
series was nearly exhausted. Every year, however, adds 
a few new types to our previous list, or produces finer 
samples of those hitherto considered indistinct. So 
multiplied, indeed, are our resources at the present time, 
that we can afford to be fastidious, and not only reject 
coins of the baser metals, but limit the admission even of 
golden novelties to those of one size, weight, and value I 
My object in pi. xxix. is to develope more fully the 
transition from the Mithraic or Indo-Scythic coinage to 
the Hindu series, for which my numerous friends have 
furnished even more unequivocal links than those en- 
graved in my former plate, xxvi. (xxxviii. of voL iv). I 
must begin, however, with a few novelties of the true 
Mithra type. 

Fig. 1 is the lii'st to rivet our attention and curiosity. It is an 
unique ot Wv'^soxs di'^covery. The obverse has the usual standing 
tigun* of the Kdja ^a(.niirhig, with the ligend PAO nano PAO kanhpki 
KOPANO. Ihe reverse has an anued tigm'e, nearly the counterpart ot 
the other, but witliout any alta]\ and with the U'^ual monogram : the 
leg»'iid Im iiig, in drawing, OPAAPNO. Xot having the coin 
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jlf buforc me. tim reading I venture tu snb.stitnte for this is, of course, 
vble t(M oirection ; but the strong similitude between the commence- 
lent ot this legend and of the two ciuious ones formerly noticed, 
linudy, APAOXPO and APAH0PO, leave little doubt in my mind that the 
^e before us should be read APaafno ; the word Apno representing the 
linskidt the god of iii*e ; whom we may reasonably sup- 

pse to be substituted for Atlma, as the Sanskrit ^ arka has been for 
tithra, in the Indianized designation, okpo. The Pehlvf affix apa 
filu ! geiU'rali}' written APTA by the Greeks), imphdng ‘ the great/ 
as an ev ident connection Muth a/ya, a common Sanslait epithet 
f the same sigiiitication, ‘excellent'; or ‘holy, venerable’; 
> aryamaiu ‘the sun,’ dryavarta, ‘the holy land/ 

^dia) etc. ^Aria ’ also occurs, in combination, in Persian names be- 
|aning with consonants, as Ariobarzaiies, king of .kLincnia, — a deriva- 
jre from Berzin, the planet Jupiter of the Alithraic sj'stem.^ 

Further search, should these eonjectiu’es be well groimded, will 
fobabh' bring to liglit coins A\dth the single appellation APNO, which 
IS not hitherto been observed. 

Fig. 2 is misplaced : tor the imperfection of the Greek legend on 
le obverse ought to condeimi it to a lower grade in chronological 
der. All those legends which have the family name of kanhpki 
e clear and better formed than those of OOHPKi, to which this coin 
ilongs. The latter, too, have generally the bust of the sovereign 
lb>tituted tor the full-length saerilietT. The name on the reverse ol 
2, 4>AP0, is new; nor is it at lirst very obvious what meaning it 
fly bt.‘ inb'nded to ( onvey. It eaiinut well be a corruption of A0PO, 
K-'Uuse the standing tigure faces the o])positc way, holds a spear, and 
ants the tlanies on his shoidders, 3Iasson observes, on this coin : 

, ‘I’e is another j'eeidiar legend, ])ut evidently signitSdiig the Sun as 
I ce of Light and majesty. Pharos was the term ap]»lied to the 
f 'ndrian light-liouse, and Pharoah is the well-known scriptural 
» )f the old Kings of Eg}*})!. The bust on this coin affords a re- 
^ .able contrast to other coins of the family/ It is certainly pro- 
e that the word has some affinity to the Greek hmien, dus, 

its ortus, but no mure than is naturally found ]>etwa't'n languages ot 
common origin. The Avord Phratu or something like it, i ertaiidy 
dst(‘d in till* ancient language of Persia, as the perM)niticatiou of light 
;heat, analogous to ^litlira, the sun.' In eniiipoinids it is ticcpieiitly 
|ind, as in Plnuates, Pliraoites, Fanua e*', and Pliradate'' ; the latter 

• Mbiillaut, * Ar-. Imp.* 1 1S3 , . t. i 

- iVoc, in Kir'ptiaii, lui^ tlu' nuauiii.t; a- lu i uMati, ‘king, 

iiiio ’ 
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Lciag altogether congenerous with A[ithra<hites, or, as the Greeks 
translated the name, Apollodotos. From the same root arc descended 
the modern Persian verb 'to inflame,’ whence 'illumi- 

nating,’ so often employed in compounds. Perhaps the uncouth name 
of rnad-PheiTOu, on a numerous class of the deteriorated Bactrian 
coins, may s]>ring from the same root. 

Yaillant, however, gives a different, and, I think, a less satisfactory 
etvniolog}’ of the above class of names in his histoiy^ of the Arsacidse. 

' Phriapates seu et Phrapates, idem ac Aphra Pates, sen et Papatius ; 
nam apud Persas idem Aphra est, ac Pa apud Turcas Sc}d;hasque, 
scilicet elevatus, supremus, maximus, qu® nominibus propriis ut et 
art prgeponuntur.’ ('Ai^sac. Imp.’ i. 2). ^ow, if the word Aphra be 
merely an intensitive preposition, like the Sanskrit jjara^ the 
Persian bar, the Greek irapa, and the Latin prcR or per ; the Avord to 
whidi it is affixed should be a significant adjectival noun, as 
parahama ' the veiy^ heroic’ ; Ardashir (Artaxerxes) ' the great 

lion’ or ‘ veiy^ valiant,’ etc. The participial norms Mithradates (quasi 
'the given of Mithra’), and Phradates 'the given of 

Phni\ , require the first member of the compound to be a noun. 

Fig. 3. A t}q)e familiar to us, in copper ; and knoAvn before in gold 
of a smaller size. It was, in fact, one of the two coins first extracted 
by Ventura from the ilanikyala tope. In Masson’s coin, the spelling 
ac'cords A\uth the vernacular pronunciation MiiPO, and the solar glor}' 
is irradiated on its edge, to shew more plainly its reference. 

Figs. 4 and 5. Two more gold coins of Masson’s collection, having 
the legend of the reverse respectively nano pao and nana, both proved 
to be e(tui valent to NANAIA by the peculiar attitude of the allegorical 
image. The introduction of PAO in the first of the two Avould almost 
seem a mistake of the engraver, Avho had in his mind the PAO NANO 
PAO of the obverse. I haA'e nothing to add to my former remarks on 
the worel itself, except to draw attention to an extract from the Arme- 
nian f’hi'onicles Avith which Mr. Avdall has favored us, proving that 
NANAIA and the Persian .Anahid were not positively identical, each 
haA’iiig her separate tcaiqles and A'otaries, eA^en in Armenia. ' Anahid 
Avas the tuklarA' goddess of our countrA*, and Avas knoAvn equally by the 
names of Artemis itnd Aphrodite in our mythological works. 8he was 
ahvays considered identical with the planet Venus, though possessing 
all the attributes of Diana.’ As nanea, on Mr. Avdall’ s authority, 
means ‘ maternal' or ‘ motherly,’ it AA'ould harrlly be proper to ascribe 
such a designation to th(' moon, the chaste Diana ; neither has her 
effigy on our coins tlu' limar emblem, so distinctly portrayed on the 
MAO and some other tA'pes. Rather, then, let her be constituted the 
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Yenus of the group, who plays au equally conspicuous part in the 
Mitlu’aic system.^ 

Fig. 6 is a gold coin, from Court’s dramug, of the abpo reverse. 
The obverse legend is pao nano pao oohpki kopano. 

Fig. 7 is like^nse from Court’s collection. In it I was struck by 
the strong resemblance of the head-dress to that of the Parthian or Sas- 
sanian coins. The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is quite 
illegible, though the monogram and device are in a perfect state. 

Fig. 8 has been already engraved in my plate of the ]damkyala relics; 
but as one of the most interesting of the Mithraic series, it could not be 
denied admission in a plate exclusively devoted to them. I wished, 
further, to place it in juxta-position with the sitting figure of the 
APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel Hindu 
limar coin to that form of the Hindu solar effigy, okpo. 

Like okpo, this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: fur- 
ther, it is a male divinity ; and thirdly, it is identified vuth mao, ^ the 
moon,’ by the crescents of that luniinar}" arising from its shoulders. It 
must therefore be the Soma or Chandin of the Hindu Pimtheon, who is 
represented with all these characters in Moor, though the later work of 
Coleman makes him to be a two-handed divinity. 

The appellation manaobafo, which so puzzled me on the former 
occasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory cxplanation. 

mdng, in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon ; and 
hhaga, in Sanskrit, means ^splendour, glory’; and is given as a synonym 
of the moon as well as of the sun. In the Zend, then — the link betvTen 
the Persian and the Sanskiit — we may natmully look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as manao-hago. It is well known that the my- 
thologj' of the Saxons was derived from a Scytliic or C’entral- Asiatic 
source, and their male deity Mona (whence our modem term, moon~), 
has been, by the learned, referred to the Persian mdng. I have, how- 
ever*, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afl:*orded, 
that such is the correct explanation, in the Baron \ on Hammer s Prize 
Memoir * Sur le cultc de Mithra, son origine, sa nature, et ses mystercs,^ 
Paris, 1 833 ; for a copy of which I am indebted to the learned author s 
perusal of my observations on the curious relics from the Panjub. 

^ The Baron von Hammer says that the word ncith of the Egj'ptians is evidently 
the same as the Persian nahid — whence al^o may be traced the German nachi and 
the EngUah night, 

^ In like manner I feel strongly disposed to connect the strange OAAO of our 
coins with Odin or ^Vodill of the Saxon mvthos, an acknowledged den^atnc from 
the Sanskrit Buddha, Mercury. It is hot a little curious that the verbal root 
of two of our present days of the week, Monday and ednesday, should thus be 
discovered among a parcel of old coins dug up in the Panjab! 
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111 the catalogue of Mitliraic insciiptions discovered in various parts 
of Europe, the Baron points attention to one in particular among 
(iruter s collection, in ^vhich the ^vord menotyrannus denotes the 
deitied moon : 

‘ Cette insoription est une dtN plus interessantes, a cause des deui mots de Meuo- 
tNrannus et do Persidicus: lu dernier inditiue Torigine persane du culte de Mithra : 
le ifeiiotvranuus peut sc traduiro par ‘seigneur du mois"; mais malgr^ les objections 
dc Rolle contre Texistence du dieu Lunus, je crois que cette existence peut tres- 
bifu etre pnuivee, non seulement par tous les monumens astrononiiques des orientaux 
mod* rue's, dans lesquels la lime est re presentee sous la figure d’un jeune garcon de 
(jiiaturze an*' ; mais, encore par la coincidence de la mvtbologie Egyptienne, dans 
laquclle la lane, d’apres les decnuvcrtes de Charapollion, est une divinite male. 
Enfiii, le mot MHN, dans kM|Ucl ^I. Rolle ne voit que le nom d’un mois, est etfective- 
niciit uu nom pci^an de laluue, qiii s’appdle mdh et nuing ; e’est le moon des Anglais 
et le mond des Alieniands, lesquels lui out eonserve son genre oriental.’ 

_Vftcr this wc can have little hesitation in translating manaobapo 
‘ lord of the montlis’ : — indeed, if avc derive bafo from the Persian or 
Seythie ‘ lord or prince,’ ^ve shall have precisely the cor- 

rc^pouding term to tgranniis, 

Eig. 9. A gold coin of Kanerkos from a drawing by AT. Court. The 
rao ill tliis seems to have a case for his bow strimg behind his back. 
The reverse is similar to that of a fine coin of OOHPKi in Yentura’s 
series ^fig. 9, pL [xxii.] xxxviii., voL iv.), which, however, differs in 
having the bust in lieu of the full-length of the prince. The legend 
APAOXPO has been before explained as ^ the great sun.’ ^ One of his 
attributes, it may be pre''^um(.‘d, rather than the god Imnself, is intended, 
by the female holding the curmicopia — typif\ung the fertility he bestoAVs 
oil the earth. 

Fig. 10 is a most important acrpiisition to om^ Alitlmaic series, as 
iK'ing the veiy link of connection hetAveen them and the Kanauj coins. 
Immcilititely after the publication of my former plate, Lieut. Cunning- 
ham wrote to me from Benares, pointing out a coin in his cabinet of 
tile eLi''S I had designated ^ links,’ having the seated female AAuth the 
conuiropia, but m<n'e pertect than those I had engraved, inasmuch as 
tin* legend to the left Avas prc'^eiwed and h'gible as APAOXPO, the same 
as that ut th(‘ >tamling figure. A duplicate of the same coin aa’us also 
in Sta<y's < abinet. and on reference to the ‘ Asiatic lie-searches,’ pi. i., 
tlie lett* r> ot APAOXPO Avere clearly legilde on the reA’crso of fig. 6, a 
g(»ld coin pn» ured ijy Y iLoii from the bed of a tank in the Ilugli 
di>tri( t. 

I he 1 onuK opia , iis a device, seems to haA'o been copied from the 

* I he OPO^KPO ot the ei>ppcr coiu'' may be <leemc‘d a still cIosct imitation of the 
S.iiiskrit or;in,k'>, APA the Perdan nitlingn,phy 
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Eoman. roiiis of tho Einperoi’^^. Tt is sfldniu or never to Ik* seen on 
the genuine Greek coins ; nor is it found on our liaetrain series until 
the ago of Azos ;witli the oxeeption of the eop[ier Loiiis of Antiimnhus 
and Philoxeaus, the date of avhieli is uneert<dn "Wliether it ]K'ar> any 
dircet allusion to the h'gend may be doulhed, — at least mrIi alluhoii is 
entirely lost siglit of the moment tve pass the 1>ouiidary into the Indian 
scries. 


HIXDF COIXS IMITATED FEOM TEE ‘A]1D()KE(V TYPE. 

Since my former paper on the Gupta coins of Kanaiij 
appeared, very important acquisitions have been made to 
our knowledge of tliis before unknoAvn dynasty, tlirougl^ 
the medium of coins and of inscriptions ; for both of 
which we are almost entirely beholden to tlie researehes 
of Lieut, Cunningham and Mr. Tregear in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares. 

The inscription, in an ancient character, upon the 
column at Allahabad, interpreted by Captain Troyer and 
Dr. Mill in voL hi., Moiir. As. Soc. Bcng./ had made 
us acquainted with the four first of the family;^ namely, 
], Gupta, a Ecija of the solar race; 2, Ghatot Kaeha, his 
son; 3, Chandra-gupta, his son; 4, Saniudra-guj)ta, the 
fourth in descent ; — and there the Allahabad record broke 
off with an intimation that a son was expected. 

The Bhitari Lat brought to notice by Messrs. Tregear 
and Cunningham, fills up the line of succession lor three 
generations further (see xxx., vol. Ab bJour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’, October, 183G). AYe may so far anticipate the 
translation of this highly im 2 )ortant record 2 )romist‘d to 
us by Mill [see p. 240], for the illiistratiou of our sub- 

' See vol. iii, p 341 [Piinsrp's tK 5 ii''lation ol tlii' iriM i iptinn i-' to f* 

found at p. 233, a^fte.] 
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ject, as to state that the inhmt of Samiidra was named 
Chandra-giipta II. Ilis son was, 6, Iviimara-giipta; after 
whom followed, 7, Skanda-gupta — and there again this 
new authority breaks off. 

Now, to all of these (excepting, perhaps, the first), 
we can at present assign their respective coins from 
undoubted and numerous specimens ; and the succession 
of the devices on the obverse and reverse will be seen 
to follow just so much of modification from the original 
Mithinic model of the Ardokro coin as would be expected 
when the normal source was nearly forgotten, and Hindu 
ideas ruled predominant. jMoreover, we can, from our 
coins, add the name of Mahendra-gupta, and perhaps of 
Assa-gupta, to the list, and there is presumptive evidence 
of a second Samudra as of a second Chandra. Altogether 
we may reckon upon nine or ten generations, which, at an 
average of eighteen years, will fill a space in Indian history 
of nearly two centuries, of which no written account can 
be met with; — unless the passage in the Alshnu Parana,’^ 
that the Guptas, a Sudra family, reigned over a part of 
Magadha, at the time of its compilation, be I'cgarded as 
alluding to our dynasty. The sites whence their coins 
have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with 
this description ; but the date assigned to the Parana 
must in this case be carried back a few centuries and, 

1 Wilson’s analv>i^ of the Vi?hnu Puiana, ‘Jour. A«. Soc. Bong.’, i. 440. 

2 [ T annex Prof. Wil>on’s full tipinion on the probable date of the Puranas : — 
* The Puruna'^ arc also works of exidently diti’i rent ages, and have been compiled 
undu ditfen lit ureuin-^tancTS, the precise natuio of >\hirh wc can but imperfectly 
conji'cture from internal evuhnee, and from v,]vdt we know of the histoiy of redigious 
opinion in India, It i^ highly probable, that of the present popular forms of the 
Hiiidd religion, none a^Mimed their actual state earlier than the time of Sankara 
Atluiiya, the great Saiv.i reformer, who fiounshed, in all likelihood, in the eighth 
or niiifii century. Of the V<a^hnava teachers, Pianianuja dates in the twelfth centur}', 
Madhwaeharya in the thirteenth, and Vallabha in the sixteenth ; and the Piiranas 
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by the ^Mleehchhas of the Indus, must be understood the 
Indo-Scythian.s rather than the Musalmuns. But I had 
intended to confine myself to an enumeration of tlie new 
coins, and to postpone speculation until we are thoroughly 
acquainted with them. To proceed therefore; — 

Fig. 11. One of tu’o gold toiiis of CuuningbaniV cabiiiot first 
procured at Eeiiares, tlit' sectnid in Caluutta, now with Dr. Swiiicy;. 
It is a duplicate of my own f trom INniolly) with tht‘ unintcihgihle 
legend cugraved as tig. 23 of pi. xxiii. It was then alluded to as 
having the letters a little ditferent from mine, and was retal Knvjipta 
Faraguf 2>ta J. Upon full consideration of each individual letter as com- 
pared with those of other coins, I do not think tlu* seroud h'tter a g\ 
it is rather a hliy and the reading altogether Kuhhdcu 

paragnja padding the ja from the obvi‘rs(^ of my own coin, when' it is 
quite distinct). Now, we have gained experiemee enough from our 
reading of this class of coins to expect that the legiaul, Avhert* it does 
not merely embrace the titles of sovereignty, will ex})ress s<uue extra- 
vagant epithet. The linal ja also (^iraphdng ‘born of,’'t shews tliat the 
said epithet belongs to his father; and this will account for the omission 
oi ja on one side of the coin, which would have the effect of making 
the epithet apply to the son also. The ])r(‘sent com])ound may thus })e 
made up of a diminitive particle; hhdio, ‘the mind': ^ 

upa^ a pjirticle implying similitude; Ragii lor Itaghu ■ the grand- 
father of Kama, and '^ja ‘born of'* or, \\mXi.'(\hx,-~Kahhdi-iq}aragHjii 
‘of the humble-minded, rescmibling-llaghu-boni.’ The name is unfor- 
tunately cut off from the margin. Two letters of it niv visible under 
the raja’s arm on the obverse, and look like asa: but on reference 

seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, being obviously intended to 
advocate the doctrines they taught. This is to a>dgn to some of them a very modern 
date, it is true ; but I cannot think that a hii:her can with ju^tue lu aMribed to 
them.’ — Wilson’s ‘ Vishnu Purana,’ preface, i\. x. Lumhm, l??10. — ‘ Am>th» r evi- 
dence of a comparatively modern date must he admitted in tliosc chapter'^ <d the 
Pm'inas which, assuming a prophetic tone, foretell what dyna-ne> of king- will reign 
in the Kali age. These chapters, it is true, are found but in lour of the Pur.'mu^ 
hut thev are conclusive in hringiiifir dowm the date of tho-e lour t<> a puiod ion- 
siderahiv suhsequent to Cliristiaiiitv, It i'^ ah<i to be remarkid, that the ^ .lyu, 
Vishnu,* Bhagavata, and [Matsya Purana-, m whuh the^e parti, ular- av foretold, 
have in all other rcspicts the charijeter as great antiijUitN as any work- ol thnr 
class.’ p. X. — ‘A very great p<trtioii ot the conttiits of many, -onie portion of tlie 
contents of all, is genuine and old. The seetanal interpolation or . inh« Ih-linunt js 
always suffichntly palpable to he set aside, without injury to the more authentic and 
primitive mat* rial.’ p. vi.] 

1 I have w'orked out this solution, dictionarjrtn hand, for th» pundits < ould not 
aid me in the least’ it is therefore quite open to criticism. 
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to my own coin, I have there no hesitation in reading it Samudra, 

The coin is in this case wrongfully placed at the head of the group in 
the plate; but, as there arc two coins to one in favor of the reading Asa, 
I still hesitate to remove it ; for Assa-gupta is a known name in the 
Kashmir list; and it is, moreover, so like our Azos, that one feels in- 
clined to discover in it a coin of \ avanaso himself, the supposed founder 
of this Kanauj dynasty. 

Fig. 12. This beautiful coin is an unique in TregcaFs possession. 
It is valuable on every account : as giving an additional link with the 
Mithraic coins (fig. 9), in the standing 'cornucopia’ female ; as adding 
a new and much desired name to the coin list ; and as teaching a good 
lesson, in the most unequivocal and well-formed Xagari, of the style of 
legend adopted by these sovereigns ; to whom — whether from their 
extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited sway — the panegy- 
rist seems to have avoided applying tlie usual epithets of royalty, 
Alaharaj adhiraj a. 

On the reverse, the reading seems to commence 
sana-rdjochchhatra, ' the chhatra or overshadower of all the nijas 
then, on the right of the obverse, . Kama- 

narnttama-ja under the left arm, written perpendicu- 

larly in the Chinese fashion ^ Kacha, ' Son-of-an-excellent-man- 
resembling-Kama, Gha(tot) Kacha.’ The only portion of this inscrip- 
tion missing is the second syllable of Ghatot, which may be replaced 
with confidence. The raja is sacrificing on the small Mithraic altar, 
and is dressed much in the Kanerkos style, though more fashionably. 

Fig. 13. Xext in succession to Kacha comes Chandra. Of his coins 
I have already supplied several examples (see pL xxii. fig. 18, also 
Marsden mlvii.), but to keep up the comparison of the reverses, I here 
insert a very perfect sample from Cunningham’s cabinet, procured at 
Mirziipur. Legend, on the obverse — Raja 8ri Chandra (the 
rest only partially visible), and, under the arm again, Chandra , 
on the reverse — Sr'i Vihrama. I do not find any instance of 

the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-giipta, although 
it is distinctly so on the Pillar Inscriptions. He is the fiirst to change 
the ‘trident’ standard of oohpki for the q^nasi Koman eagle. He also 
prefers the bow to the spear. 

Fig. 14. Cunningham's, from Gaya, similar to my own (Capt. 
Wade’s) of fig. 16, pL [xxii.] xxxviii. vol. iv. Fig. 17 of that plate 
is another; and seven are now known of the same type, dispersed 
among us : but few, if any, have the marginal inscription so well de- 
veloped. As all the coins bearing simply ‘Yikrama’ on them may be 
set down to Chandra-gupta, so all having pardkrama maybe 
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assigned to his sou Samudra-gupta I. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reverse. The raja on the opposite 
face is just like his predecessors in costume and attitude, with ‘spear 
and eagle ’ standard. 

By means of ilessrs. Cunningham's and Treg'ni-'s coins, added to 
my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse* can 1)0 nearly all 
restored; it appears to be .... * 

Sa//iara .^ata matagafja ) .... which may be trandated ‘having the 
strength of 100 mad elephants/ and on the opposite margin vijaya- 
j at ay a .... In my former specimen, however^ the final portion read 
aparaj It a - da vaja . 

Under the arm, the word Samndra is written in the perpen- 

dicular form, the a being apparently placed above the w, because the d 
had taken its proper position below. 

Fig. Id is another Chandra-gupta, from Stacy's box, of which Tre- 
gear has a duplicate. Another is engraved in ^larsden, fig. aii.viii. 
From the alteration of the device, and particularly the omi.ssion of the 
fire-altar on this coin, we might Avith plausibility set it down to 
Chandra-gupta II., but, on the same authority, we might make 
two Samudras; for these princes seem to have imitated one another 
so closely, that we find the device of the nija and his wife — like 
that of the ‘ nija and eagle’ standard — repeated on the Samndra coin 
(fig. 12) and, at a later period, on a coin of Skanda-gnpta 'tig. 24 of 
pL [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.' with a change of costume. The raja’s name 
on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines, one on each side of 


the 


spear — ^ . Chandra-gupta : 


the second line, not verv clear in 


Stacy’s coin, is quite distinct in Tregear’s, which reachcMl me just too 
late to he substituted in the engraving. On the reverse, the ‘cornu- 
copia’ lady is seated on a sleeping lion, as if to express ‘ail will go on 
prosperously if ye rouse not the wrath of your ruler.’ On the left 
hand are the words in the ancient character. Tlie u}>per 

prolongation of the p perhaps indicates an anusivnrn^ thus the 
reading maybe panch-chhavaga^ ‘ the five cxcellenct ’ to wit, 

of a king. There is a fault in orthography, however, here, as in the 
legend of Ghatot-kacha: the words should be written pan- 

cha chhavayas. Whether the word chhavaga, ‘light/ may have any 
allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic worship — the h?un, the 
Moon, Fire, Jupiter, and Venus — it is impossible to siy ; but that a king 
should possess five virtues we learn from various Hindu authoiitie.'^. 

Fig. 16. An unique in Cunningham’s collection from (iaya. The 
female of the reverse having, in the last, quitted her Grecian scat, ha.s 
been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindu charact* !' — the 
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lotus-flower. There is a peculiarity also in her attitude, both hj 
being turned up, and the elbows resting on the knees. The legeij 
unfoitunately cut off. On the obverse, however, to the left oS 
usual raja, we have, in very conspicuous letters, superposed ini 
usual style, Kumdra — ^proving that this is a coin of Kumj 

gupta, the successor of Chandra-gupta II., and thus far in accord| 
with the Bhitari monument. Lieut. Cunningham has another of! 
same prince, of quite a different type (described in vol. iv. p. ^ 

[p. 280, see fig. 28, pi. xxiii.] ; but what confirms Kumara’s succesj 
to Chandra II. is, that there are devices common to the two, whichJ 
long, as far as our researches yet go, to no others ; as if, on the access 
of the new prince, the mint had continued the preceding device, miA 
nomine^ until another was subsequently selected by the rising monaj 
(See figs. 27 and 28, pi. [xxiii.] xxxix. vol, iv., ^ Jour. As. Soe. Ber 

Figs. 17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of the l 
coin in our series we are entirely indebted to Lieut. Cunningham, 
first extracted his name from the Bhitari Lat inscription, and sul 
quently traced it on these two unique coins in his own, and on om 
my collection, already published (fig. 24 of pi. [xxiii] xxxix. voL il 
Fig. 17 is from Gaya, and fig. 18 was dug up near a viQage four, 
from Ghazfpur. 

On the obverse, the general attitude of the raja is the same 
usual, the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely th 
of the last century ! and the hair or wig commencing to be curled 
parallel rolls, as will be more fully developed hereafter. The nan 
perpendiculaidy disposed under the arm of both figures, is quite cla 
Skanda ] while on the reverse of fig. 18 it is as decidedly i 
the old character) Sri Skanda-gupta^ the very name 

the Bhitan lat successor to Kumara. 

On comparing the plates — in the ^Asiatic Kesearches^ and * 
Journal of the coin given me by ilr. Bacon, many years ago, and 1 
thought rather suspicious, Lieut. Cunningham soon found its legend, 
be identical with his own, — a fact fully confirmed by re-examination 
the coin itself. These three, however, are the only coins yet knox 
of this name. One of them, 1 7, exhibits a new name on the rovers 
for, unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-gupta, but 
Kramamanda, which may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet-j 
‘ equal to (or surpassing) Manda’ (Saturn or Yama). Mr. Tregear hi 
lai^lygot a duplicate of this coin, in which the reading is rath! 

one and both may possibly be intended for 
Srt Mahendra, I 

Jigs. 19, 20. Y'e now pass to another new acquaintance made oil 
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jointly by Cunningham and myself on a general inspection of the Gupta 
coins. Fig. 19 is in the Society’s collection, and is engraved as 14 of 
the plates in the ^Asiatic Eesearches/ vol. xvii., unread by Wilson. 
Upon recognizing the final letter, ^ nclra, we soon perceived the 
preceding letter — which I had before mistaken for a ph or 7i — to be the 
old ^ h ; and thus, with the vowel above it, the name was immediately 
cleared up as Sn Mahendra. Another coin from Gaya, 

belonging to Cunningham, turned out to be of the same individual as 
to the reverse, with some variations in the legend of the obverse. 
Under the arm of the latter, the letter ^ hu seems to denote a Kumara ; 
but, on the margin, are evidently the words jayate 

Ifahendra, On the Society’s coin, fig. 9, the marginal inscription is 
more complex — H v as yet unintelligible ; then, between the 

feet, ^ Sri; and, near the hand, the letter of ‘Gupta,’ the inter- 
vening name being cut off. 

Pursuing the examination, we found the coins 29 and 30 of pi. 
[xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv. — with the raja on horseback, and the seated 
female feeding the peacock — to belong also to ilahendra-gupta. ‘ Ajita 
Mahendra’ on the reverse, and ‘ Mahendra-gupta’ on the obverse of 
30, are quite clear. I was before only misled by the letter Jiy which I 
read as the nasal n of the lat alphabet. 

I shall have occasion to recur to this name in the next plate, 
which contains those new forms of the Kanauj coin that are without the 
‘ cornucopia ’ female, and have not such direct analogy to their llithraic 
prototype as is palpable in the whole of the reverses included in the 
lower hall‘ of the present plate. 

(pi. XXX.) 

Figs. 1, 2. These two coins, from Tregcar’s cabinet, are variations 
only of the original coin given to me by Conolly, now become cele- 
brated as having opened the door to the understanding of the whole 
group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his bow in the wrong 
hand, whereas in the two present coins, and the one following, the 
position is rectified and the lion is better developed, particularly in 
fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our series, Tregear has 
made out the true reading of the legend on the reverse. Instead of 
sacha or pradya the word is Sinha-vikramay ‘the lion-hero,’ 

which is consistent with the device, for it may be also understood as 
^conqueror of the lion.’ ^ To whom, however, this title is to be applied, 

^ It is remarkable that in most cases the word sinha (or more properly is 

written with an unknown letter superposed to the This must ho the nasal m. for 
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would still litive rGnifiiucd doubtfulj but tor tli6 fortuiifl.te disco\Gij' of 
another coin, by the same indefatigable collector, in the prolific neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunpur, even while I was engraving the present plate. 

pig. 8, the coin here alluded to, bears precisely the same device, 
with variation only of the attitude of tlie wariior. The 1^'end is 
difierent, the part visible being, on the obverse, . . cT 
Sri . . ta MaJiendra joya ; and, on the reverse, ^ 

Mahendra Shiha. T\niether the ilahendra here designed be distinct 
from the ATahendra-gupta of the * cornucopia' reverse, remains to be 
ascertained. 

Figs, y, 4, 5. From Trcgear s collection. These three coins — bear- 
ing the raja on horseback on the obverse, and a female seated sideways 
on a morhd or wicker ‘stool ’ on the reverse — are essentially the same 
as were lately published, "figs. 29, 30, pi. [xxiii.], from Burt s and 
iny own coin'^' which I was then, however, unable to lead satisfac- 
torily, from nii.sapprehensiou of the letter h. The legend is in all 
exactly the same on the reverse, (ijifa Mahendra: ‘the 

unconf|ucred Mahendra.' The female holds, in her right hand, vari- 
ously, a flower, a noo>c, or food for an attendant peacock, like that of 
the Kiimara coins. 

f>n the obverse the legend is more variable. 

Tu 3, we have the letters .... .... 

In 4, not legible . . 

In .5. . . not legible. 

Fig. 6. Tregcar'. This coin resembles in all respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is, on the obverse, beginning at the 
tep, • - - ■ W: parameaf vara r Cha- ov3[ahe' Jndra-gupta, On 

the reverse the second letter being very clear on a duplicate coin in 
Cunninghitra's cabinet^ Vihrama, This name so 

closely resembles the common pronunciation of Vikramajit (correctly 
written Tikramadityab that, although it may not belong to that cele- 
brated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to the 
hi?tor\' of the one may have been transferred to the other, and hence 
some of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 

Fig 7. An unique lately procured by Tregear. The raja on the 
obverse is of a peaceful character, with hand extended, but no altar. A 
diminutive attendant holds a Mata over his head. The letters on the 
margin are not legible. On the reverse is the standing ‘cornucopia’ 


whirh the anmwara is now substituted. In fig. 2 the letter is palpably an X to 
whirh i" subjoined the ^ h : but in figs. 1 and 8, and in my coin, the letter has the 

f»‘rm of C . 
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female holding a well-dcpicted lotus-flower, with a lateral inscription 
which may he read nkramdditya ; but although the 

length of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the d, and the 
di is not much like the clt, it is probable that the word is, after all, only 
RsfRi Vih'amt Chandra: and we must not allow our sanguine 

imagination to rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable coin 
of the author of the iSamvat era ; against which there is also a cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our dynasty of 
Guptas.^ 

rig. 9 ^Tr.) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandra-gupta 
coinage : only diflering horn the numerous class before described, in 
the legends, which are, very clearly, on the obverse ^ . 

Sri Chandra-yupta, (the titles not legible^ and, on the reverse, 
Sri Vlkrama. 

Fig. 10, of Trcgcar’s collection, w^as engraved as a doubtful name, 
but I think it may be set down as belonging to Skanda-gupta, 

Figs. 11 to 15. This curious class of copper coins has not yet been 
brought to notice. They are, indeed, much more scarce than the gold 
coins of the same age, and hitherto only those of one individual of the 
family have been met with. It was not until Tregear’s highly-curious 
specimen, fig, 11, had furnished us witli the style of Chandra’s copper 
coins, that we were led to re-examine our several collections, in which 
were found, and became legible, a few rare specimens of the same 
character. 

Fig. 11 has the portrait of the raja on one side, with a smaller, per- 
haps female, figure on his left hand. On the revt'i’se [a peacock j : below 

which, ill very well d< 'fined characters, ^ \ 

(Srt uuChdrajo Sr( Chand ra-yapta. 

Fig. 12 is a dcmi-coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging aho 
to Tregear; but, on the reverse of this, as in aU that follow, the device 
is a bird, the same that figures on the military standard of the gold 
coins, and' which, AVilson says, ‘ looks more like a goose than a Ronnm 
eagle.’ The inscription is very well preserved, 

Chandra-yiipta. 

Fig. 13 is from Stacy’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, repre- 
sents the bust of the raja holding a flower ; beneath fqqiH . . - 
Sri T ikra/na ; the next letter may be ^ or ^ ; but on the rever-c are 
distinguishable the initial letters . Sri Cha .... proving that 

the coin belongs to Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 14 is from Swiney’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate of the 

'Sir. Trogcar has since written that, on rr-cxanimatkn, tie \Aoid i'. p.fipahly 

‘Vikramaditva.’ 
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last, but tbe reverse legend is even more distinctly .... 
tlie lower part of the ndra only is effaced. 

Fig. 15 had escaped notice in my own cabinet. The head is more 
highly finished than in the other specimens, but the legend could not 

have been understood without their aid : it is ... . 

ndra'gupta. 

Before quitting this very interesting group of coins, I must not 
omit to notice the only silver specimen which has yet come under my 
observation; it belongs to Swiney, and is ... . a forgery! — not a 
modem one, but an actual false coin of the period when it was struck. 
It is of copper thickly plated, but the silver jdate is worn through in 
several places, exposing the interior nucleus. I have depicted it in 
pi. xxxi, fig. 21. 

Obverse. — The raja in the original sacrificing attitude ; under his 
left arm, the letters ajaya or Raja y . . . 

Reverse. — Goddess (Durgar) seated in the native fashion with cor- 
nucopia (or flower) and ^ glory’ — a small elephant with trunk uplifted 
for protection, on her right shoulder. The marginal inscrijfiion 
^ nwt . . . . Sri prahanau .... the last letter may be double 
but in neither manner does it present an intelligible word. 


SECOND SERIES OF liTITATIONS. 

We now pass to another series of coins evidently de- 
scended from the same ^ Ardokro ^ type coin to which the 
early Ivananj group has been so satisfactorily traced. In 
the latter case, we have seen that the Hindu artists soon 
quitted their original, and exercised a fertile invention 
in varying the device during several generations of 
princes: but in the coins we have now to notice, no 
claims to ingenuity can be advanced, unless it be for 
gradually barbarizing and disguising the original type, 
so that it would have been absolutely impossible to recog- 
nize the character of the extraordinary symbols on the 
later pieces, had wo not a numerous train of specimens 
to produce, in c\ddence of the gradual deterioration. I 
liad already more than once engraved specimens of this 
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curious series, thinking them to be merely the link coins 
between the rao nano rao and the early Kanauj series. 
Among the Manikyala coins was the only silver coin of 
the set on which I had particularly remarked legible 
Sanskrit characters ; which were of a form and age 
differing essentially from the Kanauj coin alphabet 
(so called). But now, through Cunningham’s careful 
scrutiny of all our available collections, I am enabled 
to produce a host of variable legends, which may be the 
means of developing by-and-bye a second royal dynasty 
of some other Indian locality, as successfully as has been 
the case with the Gupta family. 

Henceforward my readers should understand, and 
they will, doubtless, soon perceive the fact, that my coin 
essays are joint productions, and that I have an auxiliary 
at my elbow, far better acquainted with the contents of, 
I may say, all the collections of coins in India, than I 
have leisure to become. With his zealous aid in hunting 
out the unpublished varieties of every class, I hope to make 
these notices complete as far as discovery has yet pro- 
ceeded, and to do fuller justice to the numerous contri- 
butions I continue to receive from my numismatic co- 
adjutors in the interior. 

That the present class is totally distinct from the last, 
maybe argued on many grounds : those are discovered in 
greatest quantity at Kanauj, Jaunpur, Gaya, and even 
occasionally in Bengal: — these are chiefly met with in 
Upper India, and in the Panjab. Cautley has sent me 
one dug up in the foundations of his residence near 
Saharanpur ; Mr. Dean dug up some at Samchana, near 
Dihli : but the most important fact in their history i^^ 
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the extraction of one of the lowest members of the group 
from the Manikyala tope by Yentura. jMasson^s large 
collection in Afghanistan does not contain one of this 
type, nor any of the first or Xanaiij series. They are, 
therefore, purely of Indian growth. To Upper India, 
the Panjab or Kashmir, then, we must tui*n our view in 
seeking the nidus whence they issued, and fortunately 
we have authentic lists of the sovereigns of some of these 
places to consult. 

But fii’st, to enumerate the coins : — 

Fig 18. A gold coin (Stacy weight 120 grs./ deserves to be men- 
tioned first, because the workmanship is nearest in perfection — in 
imperfection we might rather say — to the yiayio raOj or Ay'doh'o original. 
The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well defined. The 
nija on the obverse has his ‘ trident’ standard, and his right hand out- 
stretched as over the fii’e-altar, but the altar is omitted. Under the 
right hand of the raja, both in this coin and in figs, 10 and 20, occur 
the letters xnj pam, either side by side, as in 16, or superposed, as in 
20. Lnder the left arm, which is elevated to hold a spear, is another 
perpendicular combination of two or three consonants, apparently 
^ and ^ with the vowel e. The same monogram ( or rather 
continues through the whole series. I foiinerlv took it 
for a sword-handle, which it exactly resembles when the lowermost 
letter is liid. 

iig. 20. ^>tacy , the next best in execution, has the letters ^ 
S/i Ky'i .... visible on the lett of the female. 

Iig. 1 9. • hupheate, Cunningham', continues the word ; 

ir^nVr^ Krigodheujif or Knhhodltdga. 

Tig-', 16 and 17 of my cabinet have the letters . . . Sy'i 

Visva. ... or ViBa on the former; and trar^. . . . Pasala . . . (or 
perhaps Visula : ' on the latter. 

Numerous other specimens in gold might be enume- 
rated, but tliey generally contain even less satisfactory 
fiagment> ot names than the ahoAu. All that can be 


th. 
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positively asserted is that the letters are Sanskrit, and — 
on these, at least — of the same alphabet as that we have 
designated ‘No. 2 of the Allahabad Lat. 

The silver coins of this second series are much more 
scarce than the gold and copper ones. The three I 
possess — represented in figs. 1, 2, and 3 — appear also to 
be of a very debased standard, and to belong to a much 
later period. None of them retain more than the rudest 
semblance of the raja figure, and still less of the goddess: 
the latter has even been taken for a dagger, the former 
for a scorpion ! The letters also are of a more modern 
formation, not differing much from those of the tenth 
century, found at Sarnath and other places, Capt. 
Cunningham first pointed out to me the words ^ mcuh 
Sri Pratdpa .... on figs. 1 and 2. 


[ As proposed at page 232, I no^’' avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing a revised catalogue ol the Gupta gold 
coinage, prefixing in each ease the reference^ to the plates in 
the preseiLt volume, and inserting notes oi any other examples 
of the different speciinens to be tound in the works of -darsden 
and ^Vilson. In rt'gard to the plan adopted for the serial 
classification of types, I may prenii:>e that the alphabetical 
letters determine the leading characteristics of the coin deduces 
peculiar to each class. ^Modifications from the standard exemplar 
are defined bv distinguishing italics suffixed to the indicative 
letter , and mere varieties are marked by nimierals prefixed to 
the literal denomination of the mint series to which they belong. 

Giiatotkacha. 

Class A. PL xxix. 12. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 14. 

Obverse Piiil-length figure of the king, clothed somewhat after 
the fashion of the Indo-S. ythians : the right hand h extended towards 
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a small Mithraic altar, the left clasps a standard emblematic of the 
full moon.^ 

The marginal inscriptions on those coins are still imperfectly 
determined. The six coins I have had an opportunity of 
examining contribute the following letters : — 



Prof. Wilson suggests the following reading : — 

‘ Kacha, having subdued the earth, secures victory by excellent deeds." 
Legend : (under the left arm) — ^ 


Reverse : — Female figure erect, holding a flower in the right hand, 
and supporting a cornucopia on the left arm. The latter is supposed 
to identify the figure with the Parvati of the apaokpo reverse of 
1^0. 9, pi. xxix., and ISo. 9 of pi. xxii. Monogram, variant of 155, 
* Ariana Antiqua.^ 

Legend The exterminator of all rajas.’ 


Ch.ixdra Gupta I. 

Class B. PL xxx. 7. ‘Ariana Antiqua’ xviii. 1. Freeling^ 
B.M. Eden.^ 

Obverse : — The king standing erect, his left hand rests upon his 
k/iaruhty or straight ^ sword,’ while his right is advanced in the act of 
casting mc( nsc on the usual miniature Scythic altar. A chJtata, the 
Indian cmhlcra of sovereignty, overshadows his head. The attendant 
introduced below his left arm grasps the staff of the umbrella. 

Legend:—^. 

Proposed modification : — 

‘ VikraTuaditya, having conquered the earth, prospers.’ (H.H.W.) 


I [‘Jour As. Sqc. Brng.’, iv. 375. Inscription from the Temple of Harsha in 
bhfk.oati, par. xvm. Bv whnm was placed on the top of the house of Siva, his 
own appropnaro enihlcin, the golden figure of a full moon.’] 

[ Tht re i> tme letter, whii h I have been unable to identifvq after the concluding "CT 
of the above transcript, whh h, as far mere forms go, represents ^ or The 
name of Ka<“ha in thf fiuM ha.s an over the upper consonant.] 

3 [Mr. fr, JI, Fn fling, of the Bengal Civil Service — one of our most devoted 
nnmi^m ih-.’.— h.i^ huf rally plue< d his entire cabin, t at my disposal for publication.] 
^ f The citations thus nnte.l refer to a collection made sonic years ago by Lieut. 
Cimmnghain from whose hands it passed into the possession of the late Lord 
Aiukland It is now m tho British Mu&tum.] 
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Eeverse : — Female figure, similar to that in Class A., with the ex- 
ception that the left hand holds the flower, while the right extends 
a regal fillet. M^onogram, Ko. 159, ‘Ariana Antii]^ua.’ 

Legexd : — Vikkramdditya. 

2 B. A second coin, also in the possession of Mr. Freeling, 
contributes the concluding portion of the obverse legend in- 
serted above. 

The reverse deduce, though identical in character with that 
of coin B, offers a modification in the attitude of the figure, 
which is here exhibited in full front view, and draped with the 
transparent garments of Mao and others of the Kadphises 
group (pi. xxii. 10). Otherwise, it is far more Indian in its 
treatment than the copy, from the Grseco-Scythic models, to 
be found on the other coin. The monogram also differs from 
that in coin B, and assimilates to those found on the Ghatot 
Kacha pieces (pi. xxix. 12), except that it has the second cross- 
bar as in No. 160, ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ The Vikramdditya has 
but one ^ instead of the double letter (l^} in B. 

These coins have been attributed by Major Cunningham to 
Chandra Gupta II. ; but, on t}q)ical grounds alone, they must 
clearly be assigned to the first prince of that name ; and I fur- 
ther draw the distinction, in regard to the titles, that the full 
VikmmdiUtya seems to belong to the third monarch of the 
family, while the Sri Vikrania remains special with the fifth of 
the race. 


Class C. PI. xxix. 15. 'Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 3. Marsden, 

No. ML VIII. 

Obverse : — Device : King leaning on his spear ; facing him is a 
female figure. ^ ^ 

Legend : — Marginal writing imperfect. (Under the arm) 
Beveese : — Parvatf, with cornucopia, seated on a recumbent lion. 
Legend : — ' The five excellences.’ 
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I assio-n the coins classed under C. to Chandra Gupta I., 
but with some hesitation ; my chief ground for the attribution 
being the title on the reverse : there are, however, some minor 
t)T)ical indications that give strength to the assignment, 
especially the appearance on 3Iasson^s coin of the standard of 
the full-moon other\\use peculiar to Ghatot Kacha : or even sup- 
posing the staff, u])on which the King’s left hand rests, to be an 
ordinary spear or javelin, it is to be remembered that these 
weapons have definitively been superseded, in this position, on the 
coins on the Cliandra Gupta II., by the bow, which he adopts 
from his predecessor, Samudra Gupta. In Marsden’s coin, the 
family name of Gupta is inscribed in a line ^Gth the Chandra 
on the opposite side of the standard- shaft, a practice which 
seems to have been discontinued after the introduction of the 
bow into the coinage de^'ices by Samudra Gupta. 


Samudka GrpTA. 

Class D. PL xxii. figs. 16 and 17, xxix. fig. 14. ‘ Ariana 

Antiqua,’ xviii. G and 9. 

OBVFR''r : — The usual standing figure of the king : to the left of the 
field is se<'n the small altar of tlie vSeythian prototype, associated now, 
for thf fir-t time, "svith tht; ‘pearoek’ standard ^fa«hioned like a Roman 
eagle \ The king’s left hand re^ts upon a javL-lin. 

Legends restored fmargin) : — 

Proj^iosed modification : — 

‘Over.-i.miiig king> in triuniphant victory {ovt-r those) opposing in a hundred 

battle'- ’ II W ) 


LdtEXD : hinder the arm' 


-1 


RrvKusF : Parvati ‘•cated on a raised throne, with cornucopia and 
regal fillet. 

I.EGK-vn TJXniW: 'The powerful.' 
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2 D. British iMuseum, 

Obverse device as usual, but the marginal legend is inserted 
in a direct line parallel to the javelin, instead of folloT\dng tlie 
circle formed by the edge of the piece. The characters may be 
transcribed thus : — 


3 D. Major Bush.^ 

Obverse : — Device as in cTa:>s D. 

Legexd : — As in class D. (On the sides of the javehn) — "JT 


Reverse : — As usual in cdass D. 


Class E. PL xxxiii. hg. 19. ‘ Ariana Aiititpia/ xviii. 7 and 8. 

Obverse : — The general outline of the device is the same as in class 
B, except that the ‘ peacock’ standard is now adorned with pennons — 
and a further modification occurs, in the substitution of a bow for the 
previously current javelin, while the arrow in the right hand of the 
king supersedes the Indo-Scythic altar, which is henceforth usually 
discarded. 

The legends are, ordinarily, defective, but a tvell preserved 
specimen in the Eden collection, B.M., supplies the following 
letters : ^ ^ 

Reverse : — Piirvati, as in class D. 

Legexh : — '411^ fd 4^^* ‘The invincible in his war-chariot/ 

This term is applied to Samudra in the Allahabad Lat 
inscription— ^f^RrnTirf?n:W—‘ whom in his war-chariot none 
in the world can rival or withstand.’ (‘ J.A.S.B.,’ vol. U., 975 ; 
siqjrdj p. 234.) 

Class F. PI. xxxiii. 23, xxix. 11. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 10. 
Major Bush, etc. 

Obverse: : — Figure of the king, in a slightly varied attitude , the 
right hand rests on the hip-joint, the left is placed on the head of the 
battle-axe, wEich now appears for the first time : to the front of the 

^ [To Major J. T. Bush, of the Bengal Army, it will be seen that I am indebted for 
many of my illustrative specimens of this class of money.] 
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monarch is a standard surmounted by the deduce of a new moon, below 
or beyond which is the figure of a youth. ^ 

(The ‘Ariana Antiqua' coin reverses the position of the two figures.) 

Legends: ( Margin) 'Sovereign of 
kings, whose battle-axe is like Yama^s.^ 

(Under the arm) ^ 

He VERSE : — The ordinary Parvati figure, but her feet rest on either 
'seeming flame,* according to the ' Ariana Antiqua* coin, or more usually 
on 'the leaves of the lotus,* in the Prinsep specimens. 

Legend : — ‘ The battle-axe of A"ama,* 

2 F. B.M. Eden. 

Obverse : — Type as usual. 

Legends : i^left margin) — . . 

(right „ )~. iK lfriq . 

(Under the arm) — ’Sf. 

Reverse : — As usual. 

Class G. PL xxiii. fig. 26. 

Obvfrse : — The king is seated on a species of couch, or chair, 
and is engaged in playing on the vbid, or Indian ' lyre.’ ^ 

Legends; (Margin',— | ^ On the 
footstool are the letters f^. 

Reverse : Parvati, with cornucopia and regal fillet, seated on an 
Indian morhd. 

Legend (A coin in the Eden collection expresses 

the name 


Clvss H. Eden collection. Unique. 

Obverse: The king, to the left, encountering a lion, against whom 
he is in the act ot discharging his arrow. 

Legend : (Margin, right)-~^'5TM<I#;^r ) . . ' The tiger hero.’ 

IvEvee'^e . Parvati standing on a fish, or some marine monster; on 
her right, a ' crescent ’ standard (as on the obverse of F.V on her left 
a flower. ^ ’ 

Legend 


„f n s™ 'vas pronounced to be the son 

of Di'vi,(l.-iiight.T<.l :\roli,iduitya— ’ Bbit.'iri Lat Inscription p ‘>43 1 

01, h .•er'";!!- ,'if' ‘^e 

.i4tn ver'^f ot tlif Allahdb.ifl Inscription, ] 
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Class I. PI. xxiii. 31, 32. ‘Ariana Antiqua/ xxm.2. Freeling. 
OiiYEKSE : — A richly bedecked horse standing before an altar. 

Legend : — 5 below the 

horse, 

Eeverse : — Pemale holding a chauri] the figure is draped in the 
light garments of the Chandra Gupta I. style. 

Legend : — ' The hero of the Aswamedha.’ ^ 


I have but little hesitation in attributing this coin defini- 
tively to Samudra Grupta. The ‘Parakrama’ title on the reverse 
would, in itself, go far to justify such an assignment, but the 
obverse title of Prithivi Yijayatya distinctly associates the 
identity of the monarch with Samudra, who has applied to 
him a similar style of eulogy in the xVUahabad Pillar In- 
scription, where we read, 
etc. ^ 


CiLANDRA Gupta II. 

Class E. PI. xxiii. 18, xxix. 13, xxx. 9. ‘Ariana Antiqua,' 
xviii. 4. Marsden, No. ml. 

Obverse : — Figure as above, E. 

Legends, imperfect. The following is a restored reading obtained 
from Col, Stacy’s coins. (Margin) ^ 

‘His Majesty, the auspicious sovereign of great king^, Chandra Gupta.’ 

(Under the arm) ^ 

Eeverse : — Piirvati seated on an elevated throne with cornucopia 
and regal fillet (in No. 18). The cornucopia is replaced by a fiower in 
the later specimens (No. 13), and the throne is superseded by the 
^ lotus ’ seat (No. 9,) 

Legend : — ‘ The illustrious hero.’ 

2 E. No MLvii. Marsden. 

The obverse de\dce presents a modification in the arrange- 


^ [ Wilson observes in regard to this t}'pc of coin : — ‘ That the steed ri presents one 
dedicated to the Aswamedha, or solemn sacrifice ot a horse, performed only hy para- 
mount sovereigns, cannot be doubted, from the inscription ‘ A^wamedha-parakrama,’ 
‘he who has the power of the A^wamedha rites’ (* .Liana Autnpia 421.) See also 
Tod, i., 63, 76, 583, etc.] 

« [‘J.A.S.B.’ vi. 978, ante, p. 235.] 
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ment of tlic bow. which is turiiecl inwards and touches the side 
of the hgure. while the is inscribed in the field outside of 
the bow-string. Legend, to the left. 

Class E h. B.M. 

Obyersc : — Figure seated somewhat as in class G, l)ut the vina 
is wanting, and the left-hand rests on the couch, while the right is 
upraised. ^ 

Legend : (Margin) — ^ ^ TT^rrf^TT^ ^ ^T^' 

Reverse \ — Parvati, as in Class I). 

Legend : 

Class J. PL xxx. 6. 

Obveese: — K ing, on horseback, proceeding to the right, with lance 
at the chai'gc. 

Lec.i xd . . . grr ^ 

Keversi: ; — Parvati, to the left, stated on an Indian inorM, with 
fillet and fiower. 

Legend : — ‘ The unconquered hero.* 


XuMARA Gupta. 

Class B cl B.M. 

Obverse : — Device similar to that in class D, with the exception 
that the king has the klui/ifid as in class R, in lieu of the javelin. 
Leoexu : (Margin;— ^*?TVT " 

■ Outside the arm) — qB 

. / S* 

Rever-^e : — Parvati, as in the modified form of F (xxx. 9). 

Le(,e.\d ^ 

Clvss E h. Freeling.3 

Obverse: — Device as is usual in class E. 

Legend: 'Margin - • • 

% 

■ Below the arm) 

T 

i [xn^r :lpp^‘Tr■^ a-i one of the prefixes to Chandra Gupta Il.’sname in 

the Bhituri Lat inspripth-n ^J.A S.B,’ vi 4, ayHc, p 240.] 

- [The first and tlnrd letters (.unjecturaily transcribed m the above legend are not 
to be ub’ifdutely p'lifii on '] 

3 [Tin-' ( 1 * 111 , thiiuirh a (‘a.st, and in so far a forgery — appears to have been repro- 
duced from a gviiuint* uriginal, ] 
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Rever^i: : — Parvati, seatcT cross-le^geT on a lotus: tlie right 
hand holds a tillet, or at times^ a lio rv'er : the loft rests either upon the 
knee or on the side of the figure. 

Legend : — Sn' Maltoidra. 

5 E n. xxix. 20. ‘ Ariana Anthjua/ xyiiL 12. 

Or{VER>E : — Device, usual. 

Legend : — . . * • • • (under the arm) — 

0 E h, Froeding. 

OiJVEii^E : — Device, as in Xo. 3 E J. 

Lix.kxd . . . W 

The full legend on the silver coins gAes : — 

Jk‘}{o) jtn/iiti vij'tdi'Ltnir avaHipati\J{) Kunuira Gupto 
‘ His ^lujoty Kuniara (jiipia, who has subdued the* earth, rules.’ 


7 E Z). Col. Stacy. 

Obverse : — Device, as usual. The name of occupies the 

left margin. There is no name or initial under the arm. 


E c. PI. xxix. 10. 'Ariana Antiqiia,’ xviii, 11. The name 
of the king is given, in this coin, as above, but it offers the 
peculiarity of being placed in a line with the bow-string outside 
Ihe arm of the figure, as in 2 E of Chandra Gupta II. 

Class K. T^q^e, similar to pi. xxx. 1. 

(Unpublished coin of Col. Stacy ’fs cabinet.) ^ 

Obverse : — EiHoj f-tcing to the right, armed with a bow, shooting a 
lion. 

Legend : — Ri^fqsn*i^^K ‘ Kumara 

Giijjta, of might like a lion’s, most prosperous.’ 

Heverse : — Tarvati, seated on a lion ; her right hand extends the 
fillet ; the left, which rests upon her knee, holds a fiower. 

Legend : — Sinha Mahndra. 

* [ Tbh coin is also a cast from a genuine ordinal,] 

25 
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K a. PL XXX. S. 

Ohvkksf : Lkukn j) — . . ^ 5r!T . . ^ . 

ltr.vi:u-K : LKijr.Nii — 

Tlvss L. PL xxiii. 

Obvfrsi: : — The kins:, f u-iiisj: to the left. arnicMl with ])Owaii(l arrcr.v, 
attaekinc: a lion. 

Lf,..i:xu ^ . . - 

Kevf.r^k ; — Parvati, with fillet and flower, seattxl on a lion. 

Li oKxi) : — Sn Si/iJia Vthratnalf , 

Pl vss K h, PL XXX. 1, 2. 

Obvetisi:, as ahovi^, cla.^^ Jv. 

Lloe.xd : — ? 

Reverse, as above, class K. 

I.noKxn 

Class II a. PL xxiii. 28. 

Orverne : — Lre(‘t figure of the king, discharging his arrow at a lion. 
Lec.exi) : ; Under the arm' — 

Reverse: — F emale figure standing, with flower in the left hand; 
the right is extended towards a peacock, 

LroEVD — - . . Kiunara G^iptn .... 


SiCAXDA Cl pi'A, 

( 'l. v^s E h. ri, xxiii. 2 J ; xxix. 1 7 ; xxx. 10 ( ^ j Mar-^don Jfl.v. 

Cbivi R^E, as in cla^> K a. 

Li.or.xns : — Tmperfei t. Under the arm — ^ 

Re^er-^t; ; Parvati, s(,ated, cro>S'leggcd, on lotus tiowers. 

Iu'oixun: on 22 and 17^ — Krahiaditpiih. 

on 10 and 18 Sri Skamhi Gupia. 

Cl\ss ^I. PL xxiii. 24. 

Or>^ Mi''E . Kiiig, to tne left of the field, holding a bow : the ^pea- 
cock' standard o( . ujnes tlie . entre, and a fMiude’ tigure fills up the 
spa' (' on th(‘ liuht. 

lu.orxD : — Illt gihie. 

RrvER-E :_|Vavati, oa Lgus leaves, willi llowi r and tilh t. 
Ln.rNP:— ,9 ri Sl'iutda fhipta . 
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Mahexdra Gupta (?) 

Class J a. PL xxiii. 30. Marsden, mlix. 

Obvlksk : — Horsemen as in class J, but 'v^'ithout the lance. 

Leuexd ^ 

Reverse : — reiiiale seated on a morhdy feeding a peacock. 

Leo EX D : — ajita 2Iahcndra. 

Variaxts. PL XXX. figs. 3, 4, 5. ^Ariana Antiqua/ xviiL 
16, 17. 

Clvss J b. LHipublishcd. Freeling. 

Obverse ; — Devic e, as is usual in this class, with the exception that 
the horseman is proceeding to the left instead of to the right. 

Leoexds : — Pndeciphered. 

Reverse : — Parvati, with peacock. 

Legend . — E. T.] 


(PLATE XXXI.) 

On fig 3, on a foimcr octasion I had already read ^ ^ . Sri 

yag . . . hut, as there arc traces of a cross-line to the loop ot the tnird 
letter, I am inclined to adopt rather the reading . . . . ya^a . . . . 

* glory’, fomiiiig, in compo'^ition, many Indian names, a^ \asa ^ igrana, 
Yaso Yaraia, Yi\>o Pala, Yaswant, etc. 

The two earliest specimens of the copper series, figs. 
4 and 5, are from Stacy's and Cunningham s cabinets 
respectively. The first has several letters in the old 
character : under the left arm, perpendicularly, . • 
sa^atUia * and, on the exterior, 

Fig. 5 is, ill reality, a forgery ot a gold coin: the remains of the 
ancient gilding arc still }>erc(‘ 2 'tihle in the angles. I he monogiani ir> 
the some us in hg. IS of the last plate. 

Figs 8 and 9 are selected from Stacy V box as examples of tlic name 
>SV/ Protdqnt in the two forms of idjLabet. Probably they 
belong to dittbrmit iudivlilmds of the sumo family name. 

Fig. <S is a valuable unique in Dr. Sydney's drawei'N with a multi- 
tude of letters that lidvc u^uiped tlie natural position ot arms, eomii- 
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coj)ia, throne, and all such appurtenances! On the obverse are th(‘ 
letters : on the opposite lace, Sn Viaada or 

rirava, . and, to the ri.aht, mundeiL . . . 

1). The word Sri is still perce[)tible. 

Fig. 10 is introduced tronimycoilecdion ': merely to shew the complete 
barljarism that tinally prevailed. Such rude ])ieces are to he had in 
{)lenty, for one that contains a trace of writing. ^ Pratdpa’ is the com- 
monest name on those that are by any means legibh‘. 


THIED SEEIFS OF IMITATIOXS, 

The next five coins of my plate represent a very 
numerous class of Hindu coins, grotesque but very bold 
in execution, and attempting refinement in the position 
of the right hand of the raja, and in the sitting posture 
of the reverse. Having pointed out the prototype — of the 
Eiu’opean coat, pantaloons, gaiter and vrig — on one series, 
I must not pass unheedingly the epaulette so faithfully and 
curiously portrayed on the obverses of this series ! I 
am induced to consider them a third instance of imitation 
of the ^Ardokro’ type, from theii' general aspect and atti- 
tudes: — moreover, the cornucopia is traceable in the 
earlier pieces, as figs. 13 (Stacy) and 14 (J.P.) As 
they deteriorate, the limbs are lopped oflf, as usual, to 
make way for Xagari characters ! This is well exem- 
plified in fig. 11 (Cunningham) and 12 (Stacy). Fig. 
IT (Swincy) may be regarded as the ultimate degradation 
of the type. 

Of legends, wo have, in fig. 15, on the margin . . . 

?/o. . On fig IG, reverse, the letter On fig. 11, on 
cither arm of the sitting figure, ^ S/i di (?) and on 
fig. 12, several uncertain letters scattered about, ^ TT 
III the last of the set, the letter ii stands alone. 
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It would be vain to attempt any explanation of 
such vague symbols. Of this series of coins, M. Couid’s 
drawings contained many good samples. They are plenti- 
ful in the Panjab, less so in Upper India, and com- 
paratively rare in Afghanistan. Masson has only given 
one, and that very degraded. 

[Lieut. A. Cunningham, whose name is so frequently cited 
in laudatory and thankful acknowledgment by Prinsep, has 
since achieved a speckiUte in this department of numismatics, 
by his comprehensive article attributing the third series of 
imitations from the apaokpo type to their legitimate domain, 
the kingdom of the Eajas of Kashmir.^ I insert an abstract of 
the decipherments published in that paper, leaving the modi- 
fications in the chronology of Kashmir, proposed by the author, 
for notice in their proper place in the ‘ Useful Tables.’ 

List of Coixs Published by Lieut. Cuxxixgham. 


1. 

Tor AM AX A 

. . Vominon) 

Obv. 

Sri Tora}nd(na) 




Ecy. 

Jaya. [pi. xxxi. 18, 14. 

0 

Sankara Verm m a 

very rare) 

( )bv. 

Sa}ikr((ra) 




Eev. 

Yi-rnnun. 

d. 

Gdpala 

(very rarej 

Oh\. 

Uopdla 




Rev. 

Vvriinnd. 

4. 

SuGAXDHA 

(very rare) 

Obv. 

Sri Sdgriitdhd 




Rev. 

Devd. 

5. 

Chakra Vekmma 

. . Clinique) 

()bv. 

CJm(kra) 




Rev. 

VennnuL 

6. 

Yasaskara 

(unique) 

Obv. 

Ya^ikara 




Rev. 

Dr id. 

7. 

Kshema (tUPTA,... 

(rare) 

Obv. 

... <Ii AVe iHd 




Rev. 

Gdpfd Drvd, 


^ [ ‘ Xumi^matic Clu'^nak',’ \i>l. m p E 
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8. Abhimana Gupta., (unique) Ohw 

Rev. Gvpfa. 

9. Naxdi Gufia (very rare) Obv. Xroali Git 


Rev. 

10. Didda Rani (very common) (Jbv. Sn dithla 

Rev. Dci'ci, [pi. xxxi. 11.] 

11. Sangrama... (very common) Obv. Hdufjrdnat Rn- 

Rev. j(i Born. [pL xxxi. i'2.] 

12. Axaxta (rare) Obv. Annntn Rn- 

Rev. jn Born. 

13. Kalasa (common) Obv. Knho^n Rn- 

Rev. Jfi Bern. 


This coin was called Padhka during thi^ reign. A.C. 

14. Harsha (very common) Obv. IlnrAin Rnjn 


Rev. Bern. 

15. SussALA (very rare) Obv. Ur’i Simmija) 

Rev. Bei'iL 

16. J.\VA SiNHA (rare) Obv. Sri Juyn Stnlta 

Rev. Dii'ii. \_Si)iliu 

Variant (very rare) Obv. Sri 2Icmta (?) J,vja 
Rev. Bern. 

17. Jaga Deva (very rare) Obv. Juija [pi. xxxi. 15.] 


Muhammadans. 

1. Zaix al bV'BIDIX, A.H. 841, A.D. 1437. 

Obv. 

Rev. ^ w\:=w.i ^ 

2. Haidar Shah. 

3. II.vsAX Shah, dated a.h. 874. 

4. ^luHAMMAD Shah. 

0. Fateh Shah. 

I nivselt ha\e had but fe\v opportunities of improving the 
hst of publi.shed ilhi.'^tration.^ of tlie coinage of Kashmir, but I 
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muy nieiitioii the ucquisition, some years ago, of a novelty, in 
a piece bearing the name of Bhima Gupta. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
whose cabinet is peculiarly rich in this series, has favoured me 
with the tollowlng note on ^ The new names recently discovered 
on the coins of Ivashinir : ^ — 

‘ In the British Museum is a coin of Avanti Deva, who is 
placed by Major Cunningham in 1159 a.d, 

^ In my cabinet are several coins yet undescribed : of these 
one bears the name of Harya, a reading confirmed by a similar 
but less perfect coin in the cabinet of Sir H. 31. EUiot, It is 
of an execution more nearly approaching to the Indo-Scythic 
coins than any yet discovered, and may, perhaps, therefore 
belong to Arya Ecija, whose date, by 31ajor Cunningham’s 
calculation, ranges from 860 to 8S8 a.d. 

^ Another coin, reading Sri U , . can, from its execution, be 
only assigned to Emnatti Yannma, who, in 3Iajor Cuiming- 
ham's table, is placed between 936 and 938 a.d. 

‘ A third reads, apparently, Galhana, but is possibly Salliaiia, 
who is, perhu 2 :)s, the 8alha or Sahla of the lists, and whose date 
is 1110-11 A.D. 

' Besides these, there h a coin of similar type and execution to 
the last, and of about the same period, which reads, clearly, Pratdpa, 
Xo such name appears, however, so low doMui in the Kashmir 
lists, and it must belong, therefore, to some i^etty usiu*per ; or 
is, perhajis, an indication tliat the type ol the Kashmir coinage 
was adopted also by some of the small neighbouring kingdoms. 

^ In addition, moreover, to the coins ot the 31uhammadan 
kings of Kashmir enumerated by 31ajor Ciuininghain, my cabinet 
contains specimens of Sikander Butshikan, Bahrain (an usurj^^m* 
during the time of Hasan Shah), Kaznk Shall, Ibraliim, Ismail, 
and Yiisuf Shah Chiikk.' 

To disjm.se ol' an iiitere^tiiig >eri('s <d ol 

locality, tlnuigh oi* more modern e]'orh, 1 luvih*’!' aMol my^^eli ol 
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Mr. Bayloy’s aid, and insert an original meinorandum of his on 
the Coinage of the Kings of Kangra ; — 

Amongst the coins most abundant in the neighbourhood of the I pper Jalandhar 
Doub, may be cited a series in copper and billon, which is evidently descended from 
the ‘ bull and hosseman ’ tj'pe. 

The earlier examples are, in fact, merely coarsely-executed imitations of this 
original, and bear, in appropriate identity, the common superscription of ‘ Sri Samanta 
Deva.’ ^ 

Later and more degraded examples hear also, in various positions, other proper 
names, and at last one side is exclurively ot'cupied by the legend. 

In the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta tor February and April, 1853 
(Xos. 2 and 3 ‘J.A.S. B.’ for 1853, vol. xxii.) will be found two notices of mine, 
identifying this serie-s as the coinage of the Hindu rajas of Xagarkot, or Kangra, the 
Trigartta of the ancient Hindus. 

These kings were Rajputs of the Kutoch tribe ; and the last sovereign of any note 
among them was the Sansar Chand, of whom honorable mention is made by the 
traveller Muorcroft. 

I then reported that I had been able, by tlie aid of the local Banshvalis, or ‘ genea- 
logies,’ to decypher seven of the names which occur on the coins, viz. — Rup Chand, 
Prithi Chand, Hari Chand, Sringar Chand, Trilok Chand, Megh Chand, Apurvva 
Chand. 

In the latter number of the ‘Jour, As, Soc. Beng.,’ there was likew^^^e printed a 
communication from Major Alexander Cunningham,- from which it appeared that he 
had previouriy been working in the same track, and that his identifications had, some 
years before, been forwarded to the then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
though their publication had, for various reasons, been deferred. 

Major Cunningham further 'stated that he was able to extend the li&t of names 
oeourring on tlie coins, to fourteen; and it is uudeistood that he is in a position to 
illu-'>trate mui‘h of the ancient history of the dynasty, by inscriptions (of which there 
are •'c viral in the Kangra valley,) and by notice.^ extracted from various Sanskrit and 
Mahomed.an authors. 

His memoir will doubtlesr? be of much value ; — the chief iiiterot, however, which 
these discoveries possess, is the general fact they establish that, in the isolated locality 
of Kangra, the old conieiitiunal type of Hindu coinage maintained its ground long 
after it had fallen into driu?e on the plains of Iiulia. 

There, cmu as modified by the ^lahomedan emperors, it probably did not surv'ive 
beyond the riign of Xaslr-iid-diii Mahmud, w'hich closed in 1266, a.d. 

On the other hand, the kings of Kangra impressed their name on coinage of this 
type as early, at ha^t, a> the leign of the Sultan Firoz Tughlak of Dihli, w^hich 
nionart h reigned from 1351 to 1388, a.d. Some of the anonymous coins are pro- 
bably of a K.nriderubly earlior date. 

Again, <‘11 the c<t:ii^ of Trihk Chand may still bo traced the rude outline of the 
InU'i m.m''' figure. 

X’ow, 1 nlok (. h.iml >tatcd by the local ebronuders to ha\c revolted against 
Amahg<ci>, ujid to have paid the penalty of his revolt bv defeat and death. This 

’ [ O • Aiiina .\ntiqim,’ pi. xix . Hg- 17, 22, 30,— F. (Ml. J 
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probably oociirrod caily in Anrang7eb’s r<‘ign, say about 16 GO a.d., for there is 
bumlaiit evidriuo to sIio^y that during the latter part of his rt-ign, his power was 
upreme m the Kangra hills. 

This extreme date, h(>W(‘ver, i'. very pO'^'sibly somewhat lower than that to which 
he conf/nuoHs use of the derivatives from the ‘hull and horseman’ type can be traced. 

Tnlok ChaiuVs coinage was most probably a mere revival, in a'>’<ortion of his 
itteinpted indepoiideiice ; at lea^t, it would appear, from the account given by 
Perishta, that Akbar esta])li>.hed his authority comph'tely throughout the Kaiigra 
Sills, almo^t immediately after his accession. Intleed, the then Raja of Kangra 
[Dharm Chand) fell at the battle of P unipat, which gave to Akhar the empire of 
Bindu»tan, ainl it was not improbably his adhesion to the cau^e of the Afghan 
iyiiasty, which indured Akbar to carry his arras into the mountains. 

Xeither is it probable that, having rendered liimself paramount in this ancient 
kingdom, and in the ilu^h of his recent succt'ss, that Akhar would have Rft to the 
Raja the coveted privilege of coining ; and hia immediate successors were not likely 
to have relaxed their authority. 

Probably, therefore, the consecutive use of the old type ended about a d. 15d6 ; 
but even this date bring'^ us to a period of nearly three centuries suhsetpient to the 
time when it had become obsolete on the plains of Hindustan, ] 


FOrHTH SEHIES. 

These shadows of the Kanerkan king are like Dun- 
can’s issue : — fourth? — start eyes! what, will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom ? another yet ? ’ 
Such is, however, the singular fact ; whether they 
reigned in this kingdom’ consociitively, or in siih- 
livided portions of it, there can he no doubt of the 
common source whence this numerous progeny have 
boiTowed their family features. Amid the hundreds of 
each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviation can readily he followed : and 
it is not a little curious to see the difterent results of 
corruption arrived at by difterent engravers or money ors, 
in the course, perhaps, of a few generations. In one 
case, wo come to a kind of dagger ; in another, to a few 
dots and strokes ; and, in the present instance, to a kind 
of heart, formed of the knees and petticoat ot the seated 
female! The best of the three coins depicted in the 
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engraving are from ilolian Lar>s collection ; the ^Yorst 
from C'aiitlcy\s disinterred Beliat relics, wliere a large 
proportion of these ^ heart ’ coins Avas found in associa- 
tion the supposed Buddhist coins described in Art. 
X. I can find but one approach to a letter on any of 
them, viz., the to the left of the well-formed ^ raja ’ in 
fig. 10. It is hardly sutficient to confirm their Indian 
origin : and it must be noted that this species is found 
in abundance farther to the north- Avest than any of the 
others. 

Thus, Ma sson says of them : ' This series is yeiy ex- 
tensu^ely found in Western Afghanistan, The obverse 
has a rude figure of tlie prince, clad in mail, with the 
accompaniment of the fire-altar,’ (not visible in oiu’S, but 
clearly so in ]\[assoii’s draAvings) ^ and, on the reAmrse, a 
figure seated on a throne AA'ith her foot on a footstool. 
On no one coin of the class haA^e I been able to detect 
the legend, although they appear in some instances to 
have had characters intended for such. Figs. 61 to 03,’ 
(those that shoAv the chair, the cornucopia and noose) 
^are generally found at Beghram : figs. GI to 65,’ (those 
haA'ing only the outline of a heart) ^ are the types prcAm- 
lent on the banks of the Indus and in the Panjab,’ — 
and, as we ha Am stated aboAm, near Saharanpur in India 
proper. This series has, undoubtedly, a better claim to 
be considered the genuine descendant of the ' Ardokro ’ 
coin ui .sihf than any of the three preceding series. 

fo sum up my revi(‘Av of these coins, I cannot helj) 
icmaiking lao^ gri'ut an uualogA" (*xists bet\A^een tin' 
(drcumslauco ot thcM' several adoptions, by subordinate 
imitators, of a i^romimait form of (Manage that had pre- 
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vailecl for eeiiturios under a paramount ruh^ ; and tlie 
nearly parallel ease of tlie h^lifli ^Vlam (•oiiia,a;e of the 
last century, the very words and form of A\'Iii<di AV(‘rt' 
copied by the numerous rajas and nmvabs who asMinu'd 
the privilege of coinage upon the dismoinherment e»f tlu* 
Dihli monarchy. In many places, a feve ytairs only 
have sufficed so to disfigure tlie rei>imi letters as to nan 
der them (piitc illegible and barbarous. 

TALA (_)il DEVA DYXASTY OF KAXAXJ. 

By way of filling the plate, I have engraved at foot 
two iieAV specimens of this dynasty, hronglit to light 
since the publication of pi. xxa i. 

Fig. 19 is taken from a caA of a gold coin in Col T. P. Smitifs 
po^^scs.sion. Some of tlie letters are new in form, kiit they may po^^^ibly 
be read ri(/r((h>r.wlf( da'ii. 

Fig, 20 is an iiui([ue eo])pcr coin ot Cuninngliam On tlie ob- 
verse, the f)iir-lianded god is crushing a demon, in:^tead ot bt'iiig 
seated in the usual s(aene attitude. The legend on the otlua’ side may 
b(‘ read, ^ Sri mat Prithvi dtui, a name oi eiirring in the 

Dihli li^^t as having reigned at Labor a.i>. 11 jG- 1192 : but not to be 
found among the many names which inseri}dions have given of the 
Bhupula family of Kanauj and Benares. [At the time my note on 
these coins (page 292'- was set up, I was unaware that Priiisep had 
aheady published in this arUele a deey]dieiTaent ot the coins ot Prith^ i 
Deva.] 

jMassou has figirrod a third ucaa’ name ot the sanu' 
groiij), which I ha Am inadAxrteiitly neglected to intro- 
duce ill this plate, as I had intended. The lett(‘rs tliat 

are Ausible are ^ 

. . . dera. The first and last letters an^ half cut ofi*, aud 
the A'ow(d maybe uu that the reading m.iy p'}.-'>il)]y 
be >SV/ infaf Kiijiuni'a )nuhfa IhipO dcdi. Masson >ayv< 
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tlitit ‘ at Kabul, coins of this peculiar type are met with, 
occasionally in the bazar, generally of gold. A large 
parcel was dug out of the soil, tliix^e or four years ago, 
near Koriiider, a village of Koh-dainan.’ He places them 
as the last of the Indo-Scytliic series, not having, at the 
time of vuiting, seen what had been made of them here. 
If the sitting female be indeed a far descendant from 
the Mithraic goddess, the long interval of six or eight 
centuries will fully account for tlie magnitude of her 
transformation. 

It is a great pity that the hoard discovered at 
Korinder was not seciuTd at once. It might have con- 
tributed very materially to om classification of this 
second Kanauj djmasty, A great many specimens 
of the same sort must also bo scattered about in the 
cabinets of retired Indians at home ; and we may hope, 
now that Prof. Wilson has commenced upon the task of 
examining the coins in the Royal Asiatic Society and 
India House collections, that specimens will flow in to 
him from all quarters to be deciphered and described. 
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XIY.-XFAV TYPES OF BACTEIAX AXD IXDO- 
SCYTHIC COIXS, EXGEAYED AS PL. XXXIT. 

I did not cxpocd to be ."'O soon simimonod to re- 
' 10 the graver in the department of Bactrian medals ; 
. to do so when sneh novel and interesting specimens 
are handed to me is no less an obligation than a pleasure. 

The two main attractions of my present plate are re- 
presented, with scrupulous regard to fidelity, from the 
coins themselves, ivliich were entrusted to me for the 
piu-pose by their fortunate possessors, as soon as they 
were discovered. 

Xo. 1 is an unique of Amyntas. a name entirely new 
to Bactria ; it is a S(piare coin ot bronze lately procmed 
by Stacy from the Panjab, in excellent preservation. 

OiiVKKsi: : — Bii^t of tlie prince, cvearin,:;- a euri(jiis cap, evlin li may 
possibly rcpiv^oiit the head of an elephant, hut, h um the Mirfaie being 
worn, cannot exactly be inuile out. Legend, on three ei(h> ot the M(U.iie. 
BASIAEnS NIKATOP02 AMTNT(oc) 

ItEVFCsF A Standing figure of Vinerva, with hilmet, riueld and 
spear ; her right hand extended in token of peace, t^quare monogram. 
Legend, in Baetro-Peldvi - TAailTAtAlTaiLU ; muMno 

ajulade piluhaKijasa .Tayudharasa Amimsaj. It will lx at ome 

l.ereeived that the nativi. epithet eomspumling to viKuropov is the 
same a.s that for vitcr^f^opov on the coins ot Au heliu- page ooi . and, 
before, on the coins of Antialkhhs and Antimachus, with tlie ex< option 
only of the first letter. The word was there read T'lLAl : the initial 
9 « being snbstitnte.1 for the y. d of the Arehelius and Amyntas . oitis 
The third letter in tho-e ca-is is also rather \ /tluiii ot which the 
value is as yet unknown, I have < ailed it /, ad interim. 
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rip,-. ‘2 L^. it ^udl-' \':'t[u‘ii)lt' It '(|iit'>iti(ra th tn the above, 

hainp- tlu* tir>t ([iieeii of 1) f tria yi't hi" nvrrotl. Dr. Swiney obtained 
tlie coin aiiLoiig Tvaiuinat hVli'" ( olb riu,!. It v'a^ tlii' Idy eoatod with 
tho rust or apos^ uiel, froiu tli ■ hoiiU‘t‘1 head ou tlio obverse, was 
looked u-jxui U" a oLaiandor, until file 1) trtor set about (leaning it 
eareiully with a hard bnidi, an 1, ]iero ■iviup a variation of the h'peiid, 
showed it to Capt. ('uuninpham, who imnK'diattly reeopiiized, with a 
feeling of mt(‘nse delight, tlie Lindoubted title <.d‘ a leniale sovereign — 
BA2IAI52A5 ©EOTPOnDd [©EOTPjnoT] ArA0OKAEIA2, ‘ of tile (|UCCn 
Agatlio(.lea, tlu' p<_)d-noiiridier.’ Tlii" very (‘uriou" epithet, OeoTpOTTi ] — 
a word not to be found in tlio lexicon — nrist liavi^ been i oined on pur- 
pose for the ciucen -mother, aiha- tlu' Driental -^tyle of tlattery, in allusion 
to her royal otfspri ng. 

llnvEUsE : — Hercules seated on a rock or a }}iorJtd , resting his club 
on his right knee. The Ikhlvi legend is, mo"t unfortunately, so indis- 
tinct in one or two places, as to })re(_lude tlie possiliilitv of our making 
out the tiTie reading. The tirst word sen^ms to ditfer in no way from 
the ordinar}' }nala]c(L(i, ‘ king’ : and the s(‘cond would a])pear 

to he 7'afloJco, (Tcorijpo^ : then fidilow two short words which I 

am totally at a loss to exjjoimd, though the individual letters are clear 
enough. [^lahurajasa Tradatasa Dhamikasa iStratasa.^] 

To tliesc two uniques I have isubjoiiUMl some new t}q)es 
of Euthydemus, ^Menander, and Euca’atidt'Sj wliieh Imxo 
not yet beem engraved, tliongh some have appeared in the 
lithographs of Masson's drawings. 

Fig. o, A silver tetnulrachm of Futhyihanus, now in Dr. Swincy’s 
cabinet, having a stainling Ileriuilc" on the revei’^c', in lieu of the seated 
figure. The coin must have been originally verv beautiful, but we 
learn from the memoniiidum (»f Kanimat ’Ah', who j)urchascd it at 
Kabul, that it wa^ taken to Dr. Gerard, wlio decaned it spiu’ious or not 
sliver; - this induced the vendor to put it in the fire* ■ eased in clay) to 
as<‘crt;uu the fa< t, and the Mnoothne^s of surface and clearness of out- 
li’ie wia-e tluis (leArnyed. The restts are still sufficient to excite 

admirati(jn. 

lig. 4 i" from Alas^on's drawing of a small copper piece of Euthy- 
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(leinu^. TliL' ivvcTM' hi< a iiakud liDi’st' Ja^u'end usual, 

BA5lAEn2 EYOTAHMOT. aiiolla i- 'similar, ])iit lar^^^cr. 

Fi»-. d. A square eopper (Mjin of dlenauder, procured by Dr. Swiney 
at Agra ; in good preservation. 

Obviuisc: — T lie usual helmete 1 head vritli the legeinl, BA2lAEn5 
SnXHPOS MENANAPOT. 

ItUYEiiSE : — The cdreular shield (jf ^klinerva with ^[ediiNa’s liejid : 
the featiu’es of the face worn smooth : h'gend, in iVhh f, 'p^A'l 
TLLvu- 

Fig. n, from ^[a^'^jii. The reverse here presents the hinl of ^li- 
nerva, so eommon on the Atlienian ('ohi'- ; in all other respects tli(‘ (oiii 
is similar to the last. 

Fig. 7. Obverse of a smaller cO})per <‘oin from Masson. In llic' 
centre is a wheel vdth eight spokes, distiuetly so delinealc'd, otherwise 
we might have supposed it the sliield with iledusa’s lu'ad ; tlu' On^ek 
legend surrounds it. The reverse is the same' as that ot tig. 0. 

Fig. 8. In this larger s(piare copper coin Masson givc's, as a ru'w 
reverse, a dolphin ; but, from the appearance' ot the sketch, it ispo>sible 
that the original may have been an elephant’s hea<l, a common device 
on Menander’s coins. 

Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced hya hoar's head, 
according to Masson’s sketch ; and, on the rever'^e, is a simple' feather or 
palm-branch: monogram H: legends Oreclc and Fchlvi a^' UMial. 

Figs. 10 and 11 . Tavo specimen^ from Ma^'^on's < ollections, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of Em.ratidt'- sometimc*s bore* 
the emblem pc-cmliar to Antiidkidesd tAvo ( oni< al be< hivo and two 
feathers or palni-braiiclic'S. 

Fig. 12. An addition to our Indo-S, ythic group of the ‘(le])hant- 
rider,’ or Kenrano'>«. Stacy has just obtained four from the Panjab, 
all evidently from the' same die, but not one contaijiing the legi-nd 
eompk'tc. To save -pace I have hiled it u]) from the united -p. . imens, 
and there can be no doubt of a single lettia’, baiharou- a- the* context 
appears, 

Onvmi-r. Ihija a-trido on a small elephant, h*gend Manmeming 
from tlu' right of the* head OIAHriH OlAPOIAHIAHPcUir.H. of Asld.h 
nothing can be* imagiin'dbiit abarbarou- atti nipt at BA5i.\Er.5 BASIAEnN 
SHTHPOS, the syllahh's lA, -2, or HN, and PO 1 m ing the only liappy 
conjuiictums seized hy the ignorant die-<nttei. 
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On tin* reverse, tlie staivlui.;’ fi^-ure of A0PO is (k-pieted, with the 
common monogram, hut tht‘ k'^'i'iid ditfc i's ; })eiii<>' AOH, or, inverted, 
HOV. The vimc is met wltli on one of the ‘ coueli-loiinger’ coins ex- 
tracted from the ^lanikyiila tope '-ee 2‘J, pi. vi. ' It may possibly 
Ik* a i)erversion of tlu* tri-literal MAO. But the horns of the moon do 
not a|)[)ear on tlu* shoulders. 

Fiit- 13. A rare and valuable variety of the Ivenranos coin in Dr. 
Swiiuy’s eabiiu't, of wliieh Cunnin^'ham has a less perfect duplicate; 
the obverse leptend, hardl}' le^“il)lo, must be pao nano PAO, etc. The 
reverse has tlie standiii"' female lig‘ure with the horn of plenty, and 
le^’cnd APAOXPO, a^ on tlie gold coins of the sane device. 

Fig. II should have been introdia ed in my last plate, among what 
I have supposed the fourth series of aPAOkpo imitations. This coin, 
of whicli fSu'iney possesses several e<pially legible, has the legend, 
APAOXPO, quite distinct, proving that this group must be regardi'd, not 
as an imitation, but as the direct descendant of the ^Mitlmaic series in 
the Kanerkan lino. The appearance of Aagari on one of my coins 
must he regarded therefore as Greek. It is curious tliat ^Masson should 
not have detected a single letter on all the sj)ecimens he ama.ssed. 
Some taint remains of chaian ters are traccahle on those from Behat. 

lig. 13 is a duplicate ol Classen's coin — hg. 15 of my last Bactrian 
plate — in Swiney s [xj^'^es^ion, \ few of the Behlvf characters are 
bettt'i* made out, but the proprietcu’ of this com still eludes us. 

Fig. If), 17, is. [ tcniiimne thi- plate with three coins of Kodes— 
in (’uimingham's cabinet, piuvli.iM cl th»m tlie late Gen. Arnold’s col- 
lection — of an entirely new reverse. They are all of silvc-r, dc'oply 
imh iitf d, to throv the licad out, I lie letters KUJa . . ma* ^1^11)10 on the 
smalle'^t ot the three*, which otlierv isj*, of tlu* best execution. The 
hor''C s head of the reverse gradually dc-teiioratc s until it can he no 
longer recognised as in is; without the carli^T coins as objects of 
conipari''Oii. Gn cleaning one ol my Tvodes coiii'^, it was found iiko- 
V i>e to ha^ e the hoi>e s head reverse; and the horse has been since 
tra» ed to the ( hauka-Duka, or degraded Saiirashtra series, in some 
sperimen- als(» purdiastsl from the estate of the late Gen. Arnold. 


PosTscTtiPT.— I eunilof (k'lav 0110 iDoniont annoimciiiiir 

» o 

a A (TV su('(*('s.slul nqtding l)y Prof. Lassen of Poiiii, of the 
natiA(‘ hy^A'iid ou tin' coin of AgatliooleSy d('j>ioted in pL 
ii., tigr. P, l>y ]\ra"^soii, and again f'ligraA'od as lig. B, of 
pi, xx\ ii. Ihc folloAving is an extract from the ProfessoPs 
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letter, this moment recciyed : ^ The legend on the 
coin of Agathooles is, in my opinion, in another cha- 
racter, and I think ^ye may recognise in it the letters 
Affatliukln raja [AgathiiklayesaJ, reading from 
tlie left to the right. The first hyo letters are self- 
eyident ; the third is similar enough to the Tibetan and 
Pali forms of tli ydth u beloAy ; the fourth letter expresses 
hi quite in the Indian manner. If I am right in this, 
it yfill be necessary to giye to Agathocles a yery different 
position from that assigned to him by M. Eaoul Pioehette.’ 

The principal objection to this highly plausible solu- 
tion of the Agathocleaii legend is, that nearly the same 
characters also appear on the coins of Pantaloon. There 
are differences to be sure, and it might be possible to 
assimilate the word to the Greek, on the supposition of 
the first syllable being wanting tlius AJi will form 
. . talava or . . ialao . . . the next letter, on ^Masson’s coins, is 
f , and on Dr. Swiney’s a / or n [Pantaleyasa], but on 
both coins there are three letters to the left of the female 
which still remain an enigma. 

I haye also just had the opportunity of 2)erusing M. 
JacquePs first paper on the Ventura coins, ^ but as this 
merely enumerates their Greek legends, postponing the 
consideration of the Bactro-Pehlyi, there is nothing in 
alteration or correction of my own list excepting the 
termination of some of the names, Ivodes, Lysias, 
Venomes (?), for Xonus, Azes, etc. M. Jacquet had 
remarked the connection of the Ilindii ( oins Ayitli their 
Indo-S;*ythic prototype Ayhen examining Tod’s collection, 
but had not published his sentiments. 

^ [.Ta( quet, ‘ Journal AMatiqurJ Frh, 1S36 Ofn. 'S entiira's f Lyn ''tr.Tnge 

mi'^adverituif, been placcl, by tbf, I’pii'' rdii i.J', tu tin. eiulit cl M. Allinl ] 
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XV.— SPECIMENS OF HINDU COINS DESCENDED 
FEOM THE PAETHIAN TYPE, AND OF THE 
ANCIENT COINS OF CEYLON. 

Among the coins extracted from the Manikyala tope 
were two that excited more than ordinary curiosity, from 
thoii’ having marginal inscriptions in Sanskrit characters 
around a device in all other respects of the Sassanian 
t^’pe. The inscription (which will he found in pi. v., 
pp. 94, 123, ante) baf&ed all attempts to decipher it. 
The repetition of the word Sri left little doubt of its 
language being Sanskrit, but neither with tlie aid of 
modern nor ancient alphabets could the sentence be made 
out. The individual letters seemed to be 



Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me 
by Karamat ’Ali, another instance of the mixture of 
legends was discovered [pL vii. fig. 6, p. 123]; and 
hero the name was, clearly, ^ Sri Vasudeva^ 

either dcaioting the god Krishna, or the Indian monarch 
ot that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mas- 
son’s last memoir, containing one or two coins of the same 
class, led to a fresh scrutiny of oiu’ respective cabinets, 
whence, with Cunningham’s aid, I have now assembled 
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a tolerable group of Inclo-Sassanian specimens ; for in- 
spection at least, tbouglx it will be difficult to say much 
about them. 

The distinctive characters of the Sassanian or Par- 
thian coins arc, the ^fire-altar’ reverse, the peculiar head- 
dress of the king with flowing fillets, — the latter some- 
times attached to the shoulders, — and a legend in the 
Pehlvi character. There is, however, as Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir Jour. As, Soc. Bong.’, vol v., 
p. 711), a marked diff'erence between our coins (called by 
Tod ^of a Parthian dynasty unknowm to history’) and 
the genuine series of Persia proper. 

Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are 
never found at Beghram, according to Masson, although 
they are brought for sale in abundance to the bazar of 
IvabuL Two exceptions, however, are noted — one, an 
extensive series of small coj)per coins having a crowned 
head on the obverse, with a name in the same character 
as that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek 
of the deteriorated nano rao group ; — the commonest in- 
scription can be exactly represented by the English type 
poSopo. One of this group, supposed by Masson to bear 
the ‘Bamian’ name, was depicted in his note on the an- 
tiquities of that place in vol. v. On the reverse of all 
these is the fii'e-altar without supporters, ^ demonstrating, 
at least,’ as Masson writes, ^that they were adorers of 
Mithra ; while from the numbers in which these coins 
occur at Beghram, it may be further infeiTed that they 
were cun'cnt there, and that the sovereigns they com- 
memorate ruled there : although the difficulty then pre- 
sents itself to determine at what period to introduce then’ 
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sway, with the mass of Greek and Indu-Scythic coins 
before xis. The coins themselves, however numerous, 
may be reduced into three series with reference to the 
nature of the head-dress : the first class bearing a hel- 
met ; the second a crown with a ball above it ; and the 
third a tripartite crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.’ 
All these head-dresses, it must be remarked, are met 
with in the regular Sassanians of Persia, and it may 
therefore be possible that they Avere but a proAuncial 
coinage of the same dynasty. It Avas under this im- 
pression that I omitted to engraA^e the figures of these 
coins, reserving them for a Sassanian series ; although 
some of them would have serA^ed remarkably well as the 
precursors or prototypes of the copper coins about to be 
described in pi. xxxIa". 

The second exception noted by our countryman at 
Kabul is the Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 5, and C,^ of 
pi. xxxiii. : ^ The stronglj^-marked Indian featiu^es of 
the bm>ts, and their j)lentiful oecuiTence at Beghram, 
e>pecially of them copper money, proA^e these princes to 
have ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the 
bulls' (or buffaloes') skulls around them, some haAung 
four or five of these ornaments, but in general one only 
surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar and un- 
know n type. The rcA^erse is distinguished by the wheel 
over the heads of the altar-defenders.’ A great many of 
the type Xo. 5 A^'cre extracted from the principal tope of 
Iliddah near Jalalabad. (Sec a'oI. a\ p. 28, "Jour. As, 
Soe. Peng.') 

* [Spp nlM. ‘Ariann Antiriiia/ [,1 xvii f.- S, p. 31)9, ‘Jour. R(*v. A‘^. Soc.’, 
xii.. pi. ill. jm« p. ClA.j 
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Masson Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ y., Til, and ^ Ariana 
Antiqua/ xvi., 18, 19, 20,) refers them to the Ivaianiaii 
dynasty of Persian historians, to ydioiii he Ayould also 
attribute the Bamian antiquities. He cannot of coui-se 
here allude to the early branch, ydiich includes Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius Hystaspes, for it is yery eyident 
that the coins before us cannot equal, much less surpass, 
in antiquity the celebrated Daric archers of Spartan 
notoriety. He must rather speak of their far descendants, 
to whom the present independent chiefs of Saistan still 
proudly trace their origin. This race, under the name 
of Tajik, claims proprietary right to the soil, though 
encroached upon by the Afghans on all sides ; and at 
Bamian they are found inhabiting the yery cayes and 
temples constructed by their infidel progenitors. 

As to the probable date of these coins, then, little 
more can be conjectured than that they were contempo- 
raneous with the Sassanian dynasty in Persia, yiz., be- 
tween the third and sixth centuries. Their frequent 
discoyery in the Panjab topes, accompanied by the 
Indo-Scythics haying Greek legends, should giye them 
a claim to the earlier period ; but, as far as the fire-wor- 
ship is concerned, we learn from Price’s Muhammadau 
history, that ^ as late as the reign of Masa’ud, son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (a.d. 1034), a race, supposed 
to be the remnant of the ancient Persian stock, submitted 
to his arms,’ who had doubtless maintained their national 
faith to that time unchanged. 

The intimate relation between the wor>hippt‘rs of 
ilithra and the followers of tln^ A edas, is established 
by the affinity of the language in which the books of 
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Zoroaster is recorded, with the Sanskrit. The learned 
restorer of this ancient text, indeed, cites some reasons 
for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and he 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities 
of the Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot re- 
frain in this place from noticing — ^in allusion to Masson’s 
location of the Kaiamans — a passage in Bumouf’s most 
elaborate ‘ Commentaire sur le Yacna,’ just received from 
Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to the unex- 
pected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia, and the 
Surya-vansas of India, are the same, or have a common 
origin ; the word hai — ^prefixed to so many names (as 
Kai-umar, Kai-kubad, Kai-kaous, Kai-khusrau, etc.) — 
hanng the same signification as the Sanskrit '^rf^ Tcavi^ 
^ the Sim.’ Against such a hypothesis, however, M. Bim- 
nouf confesses that the Gujarati translator of the ^ Vacua,’ 
Heriosingha, renders the word ^ Mi simply by the 
Sanskiit equivalent for ^king.’ I give the passage at 
length, as of first importance in a discussion on a mixed 
Indo-Sassanian coinage : — 

‘ Je n ai pu, jusaira present, determiner si les Kaianiens, on les rois 
dont le nom est precede de M (en Zend, 'kavi), sont les rois soleil ou des 
rois descendant du soleil : en d’autres termes, si le titre de soleil a ete joint 
au nom du chacun de ces rois, unic^uement pour inditpicr la splendui'e 
de leur puissance ; ou bien, si le chef le cette dynastie a passe pour de- 
scendre du soleil, ct s il a laisse ce titre a ses successeurs, coiume ceia 
a cii lieu dans 1 Inde pour les ^ Suryavanqa.^ Je ne veux pas aj outer ime 
hypothe>e et}-mologi(iUc aux traditions fabiileuscs, dont les Parses ont 
meie 1 hi'^toire do ces rois : mais il serait iiiteu'essant de retrouver la 
fomie Zeude du nom du premier des Kaianiens, de Ivobad jlA, nom 
dans kyu l un de emvrirait, peait-etre, le mot kuvi (uom. kavd et kava), 

‘ soleil/ Si * Kobad ’ pouvait sipiider * le soleil ' ou ' tils du soleil/ la 
qm ^tiou quo nous ])Osiims tout-u-riieure serait rc soJue, et les autres 
KaK(uieii< Il auraieid rc(;u le titre de kan : ki ) (pie pareeqiic la tradition 
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Ics rcgardait eomme issus d^un fils du soleil. Je remarqiierai encore, 
sans attacher toutefois beancoup d’ importance a ce rapprochement, 
qii^on trouve, dans I’histoire heroiqiic de I’lnde, plusienrs rois du nom 
de kavi, et notamment un fils de Priyavrata, roi d^lintarYedi. Hamil- 
ton, dans r index de ses ‘ Genealogies of the Hindus ^ cite quatre person- 
nages de ce nom, sans parler de deux autres rois, dans le nom 
desquels figure ce meme titre de havi} Enfin M. Rosen a cite un 
vers, extrait d’un hymne du Eigveda, dans lequel le mots viqdm 
Jcavinij voisins du comj)Ose vi^patimj doivent peut-etre se traduire 
plutbt par hommum regem que par agrieolarum vatem ,’’ — ‘Commentaire 
sur le Yaqna,’ chap. i. p. 455. 

I now proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my 
plate. 


INDO-SASSAN'IAN COINS, PL xxxiii. 

Fig. 1, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type : Obverse : — 
the prince on horseback, head disproportionate in dimensions. On the 
horse’s neck is a fiowcr-vase,® which is probably supported by the 
man’s left arm ; on the margin are some indistinct Pehlvi characters, 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Nagarf letter The 
device on the reverse is nearly obliterated. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, also unique : it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Bukhara Musalman coins, or it should have appeared 
along with the ^ bull and horseman,’ or Eajput series, of December, 
1835. It seems to link this curious outline group uuth the full-faced 
Sassanians of Yasudeva, etc. ; for on the border of the obverse are Pehlvi 
letters. The features of the su])posed fiice are barely a<lmissible as 
such, even to the lowest estimate of native* art. The horse on the 
reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a tngJird, or fiourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in position, and has 
no Nagari legend. 

The coins of this genus, although we have found 
them connected with Dilili sovereigns and Malwa rajas 

1 ‘“Gmoalogii's of tlic p. 77. On trouve dans le Rik- ft d.uis lo Yadjour- 

veda, un roi nonimo Cavadia (roUbmokr, ‘ A-^iatir RfSfarrliO'.,’ viii ot <-(j qui 

pout f.iirc pfii'.or a nuiiuripu' T^ctrii n, vo fst pen- de 

Turn, doiit I*' nom rappflle le Tuuran. ^i;as ]v ne eruis pa-s, poui (pie KavaOia 
pui'-'O ('tre idoiititic avtx- If not Zend et San^kiit Lwi ” 

2 Ik-rhaps the Kdmakuinhht, (»r ‘\ase of abundance,’ of Tod, ^Annah (.f Rajas- 
tliau/ i 603. 
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at one end of the series, evidently reach at the other to 
the brahmanical rulers of the Panjab, and probaldy 
Kabid. They are procui'ed much more abundantly at 
the latter place (and on the site of Taxila, according to 
M. Court) than in any part of India. Some of them 
exhibit on their r’CA^erse the style of Aiubic now kiiovm 
to belong to the Ghaznavi Sultans, while others agree 
rather with the Ghori t}3)e, and contain knowm names of 
that d}Tiasty. 

[ In the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to 
speculate upon the true purport of this obverse, or the tenor 
and language of the partially- \isible legend. The reverse figure 
of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

Tliat the lines of which the device is composed were origi- 
nally designed to convey, in more or less intelligible c^’pher, 
some Moslem formula, there can be little question. How 
much latitude in the definite ex2)ression of the letters was con- 
ceded to tlie needfid artistic assimilation to the normal type, it 
may be difiicidt to say. But, though I should hesitate to pre- 
tend that my eye could follow the several letters of the full 
kalimah of I have no doubt that those words 

are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the 
general outline. The Kufic is palpable, when reading 

upwards from the front of the butt-end of the spear ; portions 
of the may be traced along the spear itself, and the rest 
may bo imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed ; 
and, lastly, the maybe conceded in virtue of its A'ery obvious 
final which appears over the horse’s hind-quarters.' 

[ ^ Vliilf on the of I may iLam excuse for noticing a most in- 

teresting txamplc of the numl^nlatic employment of early Kutle eharacter.s in the 
ron^tru* tion »if a Sa^<anian device, which, though po.'.'sihly emanating from a 
ditforent and duo to another penod, connects ihclf not inappropriately with the 
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Tlie practice of reticulating words and nanio- into device 
enibellislmients for the coinage was in high lavuiir witli Saniaui 
mint -masters ; ^ and we have numerous instances of a similar 
tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded to much 
of the civilization of the Buldiira empire, vdth the modified' 
boimdaries or altered seats of government, incident to their 
progress towards the richer provinces of the South. To confine 
myself to a single exemplification, however, I may cite the 
Ghaznavi (Labor ) currency, vith the recumbent bull in Tughra 
on the obverse, and with a Kufic legend on the reverse. In the 
lines of this ancient and revered Hindu deAuce, may here be 
read, in all facility and in two seA'cral directions, the name of 
the prophet of the Arabs — 


outlines of some of the fio'urcs in the present pldte (xxxiii. 7, ete.) Ihe coin to 
which I allmle is in the cabinet of the late Col. Stacy : it is of copper, ami imperfect 
striking or extended circulation has ren<leiod its epigraph illegible in some of its 
most impoitant details. 

The obverse device consists of a mutilated Sassanian head, | | 

looking to the right, obviously composed of the words — j 
arranged in thiee lines. 

A dot in the open portion <tf the sufiice? for the eye, the i serves for the 

chin, and the initial syniboli'=ie‘' the eyebrow and the loweiTine of the tiara. Of the 
exterior legends the only word I am able to read with certainty is the 

/ tv b 

^ .A! 

while the margin supplies the opening term, and, doubtfully, the intro- 
ductory portion of the central legend, and the rmiaining tuo sides are 

occupied by the date — ~ 

Although I am unable to discover any similitude between thi-s rever-o deijre .tnd 
the conventional tire-altar ami supporters, I cannot but infer tl at t soincsikh notinii was 
intended to bo coiiveved ; otherwisi*. it i" ditliciilt to a'‘e'amt i'O* tlu* n* •■dh trans- 
position of the legends, and tin* .-aeritice of the normal ft)im> of tb- Kure- b rters in 
the centre of the piece, while the siile portions of tlie <li‘’'igii, ulneh ]ia\e nothing to 
do with the main device, are e.xpresst'd in excellentiy-tt*'liioiie<i » haraf tor'- \'^ce aKo 
Fnelin, ‘Oie Munzen,’ pi. xm tigs X and 2; ‘ Aov<e SymlMd:e,’ tal>. ii. 14 , ‘Jour. 
As. 8oc. Bcng.’, 1810, Capt, Hay’- coin-, figs. 6, T] 

* [ Fni'hn’s ‘ K<'cen-io Xuiiiorum Muhamim’dauoaim • * Emin Samanid.e. Petro- 
poli, 1826.] 

- [ E.'. f// , ‘ Kings of (lha/,m ’ Soc , pi iii Lo3 ’ 


in the front of the profile. 

I 

On the reverse, expressed in jumbled letters, may be traced the words j 
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Pig. 3,^a silver coin in my cabinet (Kariimat ’AH). Several of 
the same nature arc depicted by ]Mas'^on, as noticed above. The 
execution is very bold, and the preservation equally good. A double 
blow has, however, confused the impression on the reverse. 

The head-dress or helmet is sumiounted by the head of a buffalo, 
in imitation, perhaps, of ^lenander’s eleiihunt trojihy. The two wings 
common on' the Sassanian cap are still preserved. The jirince w^ears a 
profusion of pearls ^and handsome eamngs. In front of his face is a 
legend in” an uiiknowm character, w^hich can, how'ever, be almost 
exactly represented by Xagari numerals, thus : ^ 0 ^ x Xone 

of the pure Pehlvi is to be seen on either face, but on the shoulder in 
the comer is something like a ^Xiigari w^hich is probably an not a 
hJi. . The fire-altar of the reverse is remarkable from the twm ^wiicels’ or 
chakras over the officiating piiests. ^Ve shall see more of these as w e 
descend. 

Pig. 4 is a silver coin in Swiney’s possession : it is of inferior 
workmanship, the features beginning to be cut in outline. A diminu- 
tive figure (female) in front of the face holds a flow^er or cornucopia : 
just above can be discerned two small ^Sanskiit letters — prati (or 
pratd) — w'hich suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 


[ The interesting collection of coins made by Col. Abbott of 
the Bengal Artillery, chiefly gathered from the ITazarah country, 
of whk-h he wms once in political charge, cnahles.nie to add 
some no\'eities to Prinsep’s solitary specimen of the Indo- 
Sa.s-ianian coinage, having legends exclusively in Sanskrit 
characters. 

The hilingiial and trilingual mintages of associated t^'pes 
will be ri'served for consideration under Art. XX., in which 
Piinsep records his latest advances tow^ards their definitive 
explication. 

T'ig. 1 represents the small figure in front of the pro- 
file, as it ociuirs on a coin in the Briti.di iVIiiscum, whkdi ^ j 
is almost identical in its other typicad details witli the 
example delineated as Xo. 4, pi. xxxiii. The concluding 
lette rs of tlie naiiio . . . — are all that remain visible 

on thi" piece. 
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The woodcut Xo. 2 is taken from a 
coin of Col. Abbott’s. I read the name, i 
subject to correction, as Fur^/ta- 

d it If CL 

In regard to Nos. 3 and 4, I may note 
that the former is copied, by Mr. Austin’s 
artist, from a coin of Col. Abbott’s ; while 
the latter was engraved by myself some 
years ago from a piece in the possession j 
of Col. Nuthall, Bengal Army. The name 
of the monarch is here indubitable, and 
reads, satisfactorily, on cither piece, ’• 

Udai/ddifi/a. The opening title of TTSTT 
Fajd is equally clear ; but the succeeding 
three letters present a difficulty — not so 
much in the definition of the isolated cha- u V 
racters, as in the purport and meaning that 
shoidd be assigned to the combination. 

They may be transcribed in modern type 

by ^r*Trf, which, it is just possible, may refer to the kingdom 

of Lumghan, though I hardly lilvo to suggest the association. 

Of Udayadityas, there is a clioiee in the annals of the 
land ; and one individual thus entitled even gave his name to 


No. 5, in its device, exhibits an altered 
style of art. It is chiefiy interesting as dis- 
playing on its field an imibrella — one ol the 
Indian attributes of royalty — surmounted 
by the figure of Siva’s bull, Nandi.- I he 
trident behind tlie head connects the i>iece 
witli the Indo-Scythiaii branch of local 



^ [ A.T>. 614. ‘Jour. As. Sor*. Ilrnir/, p. oiS ] 

‘ [Tliid cmblom h iiop'wotthy to a it woulJ not oth 1.., 

uo an ivplaiiation ot tlio tni'unina of it^ i ,01 -.iK-. .pit u‘ 

specimens the < oina^o., w here the umbuil t umt 1 tiLi -iiiiueub. oi i. 
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numismatics. Tlie legend is im23erfect, and seems to commence 
w-itii wliicli is succeeded by tlie letters or 

3Ir. Bindey ba.s two specimens of later examples of this class 
of coinage — the one bearing the symbol of a full-blown flower 
(possibly the Sun), and an imperfect legend which I doubtingly 
transcribe as 

The second, 'vvhich adds to its device the ‘ trident ’ emblem of 
^o. o, has a legend commencing . . . 

Other coins in Col. Abbott^s collection have the letters 
: and of coins containing the latter title, I can quote 
numerous examples.^ ] 

The two succeeding figures are from Masson’s draw- 
ings, some of which have already appeared in lithography. 
Fig. 5 represents rather a numerous class of the same 
type as fig. 3. The letter of the legend is sometimes 
omitted, and the oo becomes a c/) ; but without ex- 
amining the coins themselves, it would be unsafe to 
argue on such differences. Xo. 4 represents a variation 
of the monogram, it may be an old form of 

a i< an inti rc^tinu' coin, similar to my VuMideva and the ITani- 
kyala eniii'-, in ^mie reqieet'^ ; but hardly so fur advaiieed towards Hin- 
duism, inasmiK'h a'^ the hre-altar is retained, and the full marginal 
legend oil hoth sides is in the nnknovTi character, while the Aagari 
occiqdes only a secondary place on the field. Tliis name, too, is, as it 
stands in Masson s di’a\s ing, wholly uncertain, with the exception of 
the initial Sri Fa. . . It may be 


onhiurv (‘luh— at f r-t the pciinoii<, but eventually lu>iri<r nearly all trace of 

it-' luiiuin.il d'-riviition ] - . 

1 [-JiMU. liny A>. S(M » \u 341 ^Vriana Antifpn,’ pi wi is, xvii. Oil, wi. 
20, eti Iti ref*r.ti.i‘ t** tUi'- ti uii. I njav ob-cMe that Major Cunniiigliam has 
aniiniincul thr ai-r.ouv nf the neme of Shapur cai a eoiii of thi^ s' r{e^ '' If, how- 
o<r, ihi piMo ft. .Ill he prof, > to n a<l tbi^ itanu be the oin-wliiih has 

btt ly pa-, ti fu.m cabnc t into tlh- lbiti>h .Mu., am, I ugret to be unable to con- 

firm bi-' (It I iplit tni' at . tlit vTf i-- 'll ir enoug'h, but the rot of the (le-'iguatioii is 
certainly not -'Utbi v nrly paljubh' to ju-tity the rendering proposed.] 

- [■ vSi'c ‘Jour. Roy A'? >oe ,’ xu, 315 ] 
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We now arrive at a class of coins of considerable 
interest, as well to the history of India as to the science 
of numismatics ; for the gradual maimer in which the 
natm’e of their device has been developed is as much a 
matter of curiosity, as the unexpected conclusion to 
which they lead respecting the immediate prevalence 
of the same Sassanian (or igni-colist) rule in Upper India, 
while the foregoing coins only prove the mixture of 
Hinduism with the religion of Eactria. 

Tod has repeated an observation of Dr. Clarke the 
traveller, that ^ by a proper attention to tlie vestiges of 
ancient superstition, we are sometimes enalded to refer 
a whole people to their original ancestors with as much, 
if not more certainty, than by observations made upon 
their language ; because the superstition is engrafted upon 
the stock, but the language is liable to change.’ In 
some respects the converse of this proposition would be 
better suited to the circumstances of India, where we 
have long had irrefragable proof of the alternate pre-* 
dominance of the Buddhist and Bralimanical faith among 
people using the same language ; and no^y we are obtain- 
ing equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive 
spread of this worship in the Xorth-west is supported by 
the traditionary origin of the Agni-kula or fire-worship- 
ing races, whence were derived some of the principal 
families of the Eajputs. Indeed, some have imagined 
the -whole of the Siirya-vansi's, or ‘ sun-descended,’ to 
have been of INIithraic origin, and the Indu-vansi's to 
haA'e been essentially Buddhists.’ Numismatology will 

^ ‘ Annals of Uajastliaii,’ i. 63 Str aKo pvt < rriing rf-raark' 
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gradually throw light upon all these speculations, but at 
present all we can attempt to elucidate is the important 
fact of another largo series of Hindu coins, (namely, 
that bearing the legend ^ Snmad adi varaha) 

having directly emanated from a Sassanian source. I 
say another, because the Saurashtra coins, and the 
Chaiika-dukas their descendants, have been already 
proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their re- 
verse. The sects of the Surya-panthfs, and the Mors 
who are known as fir^e-worshippers at Benares, hav^e not 
perhaps received the attention they merit from the anti- 
quarian; but even now the solar worship has a pre- 
dominance in the Hindu Pantheon of most of the 
Marwar principalities. Tod thus describes the obser- 
vances sacred to this luminary at IJdayapur ^ the city of 
the rising sun : ’ — ^ The sun has here universal pre- 
cedence ; his portal (Siirya-pol) is the chief entrance to 
the city ; his name gives dignity to the chief apartment 
or hall (Surya-mahal) of the palace; and from the balcony 
of the sun (Surya-gokm) the descendant of Eama shows 
himself in the dark monsoon as the sun^s representative. 
A huge painted sun of gypsum, in high relief, with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is 
the tlirone. As already mentioned, the sacred standard 
bears his image, as does that Scythic part of tlie regalia 
ealh'd the cliang'i^ a disc of black felt or ostrich feathers, 
witli a plate of gold to represent the sun in its centre, 
borne upon a pole. The royal parasol is termed a 
kinwi^ in allusion to its shape like a ray (karna^) 
of the orb,' ilaiiy otlicr quotations from the same 

‘ Can t'li' 1; at any r-auK atinii with tliu titlu kunun, of our coiner 
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author might bo adduced in proof of the strong Mithraic 
tinge of Ilindiiism in modern Eajputcina; and, in fact, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship 
in Gujarat was only finally uprooted in the time of ’Ala- 
ud-din’s incursions into the Dakhan. 

rifteen years ago, Col. Caulfeild sent me two coins 
dug up at Kota, where he was then Eesident, which 
were engraved in pi. iii. (fig. 05} of the ^ Asiatic 
Kesearches,’ xvii. It seemed then perfectly hopeless to 
attempt a guess at their nature ; but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they 
contain — the fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the 
bust of the prince on the obverse. Stacy’s collection has 
furnished the chief links of this investigation, but it is to 
Cunningham’s examination of it, and careful analysis of 
the numerous small silver Yarahas of our several cabinets, 
that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same 
fire-altar and its attendants. Indeed, so long ago as 
January, 183G, he wrote ^mc from Benares liis conjectures 
that this series was descended from the Parthian coins. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and 
illustrate this cmious fact, I have been obliged to restrict 
myself to such as my plate Avould contain ; giving the 
preference to those that exhibit well-defined letters on 
some part of the field. 

Pig. 7 ^Silver). J>tat y. ()bvi:K'-t:: — Tht' Sa-<aiiian lioa<l in its 
degenerated state, or cut in outliiu' : the ^air i-^ r( ‘presented ])y a mere 
hall, the tar 1)y a enrve, etc. ; the two stifh ru.d luiislin la])j>ets rise 
from each shoulder as in tigs. 3 and 3, and would he utterly uninteh 
ligi])le hut for the light thus afforded. Ahuve thi‘ he-ad is the Sanskrit 

(resembling the' Gaur or Bengali forms and in front of the mouth 
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tlie lt‘ttcr ^ T^’hich is mo^t proba}>l 7 H hh On the reverse c 
this coin the tire-altar is very disrernibbi ; and it is in^tmctive to stud 
the configuration of the two su])})orters, the dame, and the altar it^eh 
so as to he able to follow out the huhspr|uent barliarization they wer 
doomed to undergo. Thus in dg. 8 Stacy' they lose a little moie,— 
in 9 f ditto) the two breast dots and the curve of tlie arm sepamtini 
tliem from the bodv, arc barely traceable. In Stacv s coppei coins 1 
and 12, the engraver has collocated the various dots and lines vdthou 
any regard to their intent or symmetiy. Then in 13, 14 — ^v^hich an 
precisely similar to the class engraved in dgs. 17, 19, 20, pL xxvi.— 
the fire-altar transformed into a leind ot spear-head, or the centra 
shaft taken out and supplanted hy the old Xagarf letter ^ m ; but thi 
side figure=^, where the die pennits of it, can still he readily made out 
These general remarks vdll save the necessity of describing the reversi 
of each coin in detail. There are ectually grotescjne varieties in th< 
contour of the face on the obverse, which none but an experienced oy< 
could trace ; for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where the eye, noso 
lip, and chin resolve themselves into elementary dots, very like thosi 
on the Saurashtra coins. 

Fig. 9 has the letters Zadha, . . 

Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. Bwiney, is in a far 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the chakra for the head of the attendant at the altar I Cai 
it thus denote the Sun himself : There are letters in front of tlic face 
. Sn iJat ... or some such name. 

In figs 11 and 12 .which latter gives the lower portion of tlie saiin 
die', tliere are more letters than usual : emlosed in a circle, on tln‘ caj 
or crown, the letter ^ 5 : then, in front of the nose, the usual and 
below it, tile ^ h of the sjtmc aljdiabot. 

In the lower series (13, 14; the shoulders and hand arc generallj 
replac<‘d by letters. On some the context seems to make fqi|. . 
Sri Titjraf ha ) ; on others ^ ^ . . Sri Yo, and ^ ftl . . Hn Pi ■ ■ 
IXone are complete enough to give us a cognate name. 

Having conducted this line of Inclo-Sassanians down to its amalga- 
mation in the Varaha series of my former plate, we may recede, onc< 
more, back to tin' period wlien tlie Indian artists could execute a Icsi 
im[><Tfect ( 0 ])y of the Oreeian or Sassanian portrait-die. 

Fig'. Id and 10 of this jdate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of j 
di-^tint t group of (opper coins, plentiful in the Bviney and Stac; 
cai»iiu-ts. Tlie appendage to the shoulder decides the Bassanian origii 
and the win el on the reverse seems to be boiTOWcd from the embleL 
above the fire-altar. I incline to think it the solar effigy, rather tha- 
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tlie sj^mbol of a Chakravartti, or mler of imiTersal dominion. It is 
pi'obable that this common emblem is still preserved in the sun of the 
Ujjain and Indor coins of the present day. There is the appearance of 
a letter in front of the face, but it is ill-dehned. (In the opposite side, 
however, the two large letters under the wheel are, most distinctly, 
tora, the meaning of which remains a mystery. They are not in the 
same alphabet as that of the preceding coins, but of the more ancient 
lat character, which accords, so far, ydth the comjiarative superiority of 
the engraying. 

(pi. xxxiv.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, from Stacy^s dravdngs, and 4, 5, from Swiney’s 
coins, are closely allied to the series just described ; the Indian bull 
only being brought on the reyerse, generally with the retention of the 
chakra under his feet or on his haunches. The name in front of the 
raja’s face in tigs. 3 and 4 contains several recognisable letters; on fig. 

5 they are still more distinct, It may possibly be intended 

fur maharaja, leaving us still in the dark for a name. 

•' ] 

On the reverse of fig. 4, under the bull, are the letters 
I'tjai/a cag. . . a form that will be found more developed in another 
branch of this curious scries below. or 

In the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which 8winey boasts the 
largest supply, the Sassanian heail is no longer retained, but the chakra 
remains, coupled with a kind of cross, which may be read as the S 5 dlable 
kii of the old alphabet. Tlic^ bull of the reverse is now accompanied 
by an attendant, exactly in the fashion of the inferior Kadphises or 
OKPO group of the Mithraic coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9 and 10 (Swiney), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Siva : and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose d la Nandi. The letters Vfdi saga or Vedesagu are 

bounded by the marginal dots, and rnust therefore be complete, how- 
ever unintelligible. AVere tin ‘re room for a final ^ we might con- 
jee tiirally read wgapftf, ^ cheri^ilied by foreigners;^ 

which would tally with the notion of a Parti lian interloper. 

In fig. 11 which I aKo ( ligraved in tin' Kealpliist's pL [viii. 8] 
of voL iii.) tlu' trident has the l('tt( rs Tf trl, as if fu frtsala. 

In figs. 12 and 13t]i(‘ symbol is more like tlu' original fire-altar: 
to the former are adjoined the letters or perhaps Riidra, a 

name of Siva. 

In figs. 14 and lo (Stacy;, and 16 ^Swiney , th<' standing figure ha.s 
f[UittMl tin* bull to take tin* ebiet on tic oltvcr-'C — th<' marginal 

inscrii,tion of 14 .omiui nee- with XT5f and tic la-t h-ttn* i- 
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In tigs, 17 and 18 ;^S\vincy}; the hull is again replaerd hy the vhah'd^ 
with two Sanskrit Ic'tters or — s('nsc unknown. 

And now we advance, or pC“rha])S it woiild be more correct to say 
retrogade, to a much more sati^factory group, forming, as it were, a 
link between these IndO'Sassanians, and what have been called the 
Buddhist coins. 

The specimens of this series, christened the ‘ cock and bull ’ by 
Stacy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preservation ; 
but Mr. Tregear, of.Jauupur, has since been fortunate enough to ])ro- 
cure a considerable quantity of various sizes, Avith the epigraph 
i)eautifully distinct. They Avere found in company Avith co])pcr coins 
of the Gupta series, which arc in the same stylo, both as to tlie letters 
and their horizontal situation in AA'hat is called the exergue of Western 
numismatics. As pointed out by Mr. Tregear, there arc three varia- 
tioii'^ in the reading. On 20, and the coin beloAv it ; 

Satya hutasa. On the fine coins, figs. 21, 22; Saya mitasa. 

And on Xos. 19, 23, 24 and 25 : mltasa. ThcAmria- 

hie portion of these, satyUy saya, and vijaya, are evidently epithets, ^ the 
perfect,’ ‘ the true,’ 'the ritdorions,’ — but the name to AA'hieh they are ap- 
plied, mitasa, whether of a person or thing, is, unfortunately, only open to 
conjecture. From the analogy of the okpo bull, and the evident descent 
that has been traced in these plates to a Mithraic origin, I feel strongly 
inclined to rf'a<l the Avord mitrasya^ ^ of the true, the victorious 

sun,’ the Mithras. 2[itra has also the signification ‘ ally,’ if it be 
preferred to confine the title to a mundane ruler. 

If tlu* possessiA'c termination be not made out, the terminal s mv.y 
possibly be used in plat-e of the risaryn. 

In fig. 22, the trilingual sAunbol brings ns dire':'tlyto the most extem- 
sive and oldest of our Hindu series. Gf these aa'c haAU', thanks to ^Ir. Tre- 
gear and Colonel StacA', eiioiigh to fill another plate or tAA'o, hut they 
must he kept distinct ; while, to close the present ])late more consis- 
tently, I have inserted, in figs. 26, 27, two small sDver coins found by 
Capt. Bnrnes, at old ^landiAu, or llaipur in Katch, having Sassanian 
heads, and rcA'crses respectively coiTCsponding to figs. 7 and 12. 

The lit tln c opper piece 28, from the same place, has the ^^ligari 
letters IjJiima ; the last letter uncertain. 


lo balance these, I liaA’c selected three copper ( olns of SAAriney’s 
store, on atM-onut of their huA'ing the chaJera, or the bull, for ohvtTse. 

On Ahn 31 aat can road the titles Sri . . . maharaja ; 

the name, as usual, proA’okingly obscure ! Swiney reads it ganapati. 
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CEYLON COINS, pL xxxv. 

After wading through the doubtful maze of obscurity 
exemplified by the foregoing coins, where we have almost 
in vain sought a feeble landmark to guide us, even as to 
the race or the country whence they spimng ; it is quite a 
relief to fall upon a series of coins possessed of true and 
legitimate value as unequivocal evidence of the truth of 
history. 

The peculiar coins of ancient Ceylon have been long 
known to collectors : they have been frequently described 
and depicted in books, and the characters they bear iden- 
tified as the Devanagari, but little more. Marsden and 
Wilson, as be seen below, are quite at fault in regard 
to them, and so might we all haxc remained had not the 
Hon. Hr. G. Tumour published his Epitome of the Cey- 
lon History, from the Buddhist Chronicles. Hpon my pub- 
lishing, in pi. xxiv. fig. 22, a sketch of the coin which ranks 
first in the present plat(^, and suggesting the reading 
Sn Majjatnuja Malhi^ I remarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Xipal, I could find 
none in the Ceylon list to eoiTCspoiid. This observation 
elicited the follovdng note from Mr. Tumour, which, in 
justice to his sagacious and correct prediction, ought to 
have been published long ago. 

‘ Noik ox IIixDr' Coix, 22, ef ])1. 1 . ^xxiv.^ vol. iv. — In your 
valuable paper on Hindu coins, you say tliat tlie naiiu' of Halla <l«>os 
not appear in my LatalogiU'. He is, doubtless, identical with the Sabaj*<a 
Hallowa of my ‘Epitome,’ publidied in the Almanac of ISSS. In the 
traiwLition No. G of the Tu>('nption ]>uhli^hcd in ISdl, you will also 
find him called Sahasi Malla. That ins( ription contains a date, whi< h 
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Ifd to ;m ini])ortant (‘orroftion in my clmmologioal tahlo, ('xi)laiiiL'(l at 

176. Ho commeiicoil liis roi<>Ti in a.d. 1200. His being a meiu- 
ber of the Kalinga royal family — his boastful yisits to India — anc 
Dambodinia ;^yhi(.h you haye called Hip^ddiumi) becoming the cajnta 
in about thii’ty years aftcT his reign, where the former similar coin- 
were found — all tend to shew that the coin in question may be safel; 
giyeii to him. You wnll obserye al^o by the inscri])tion that his titl 
\yas ‘ Sirri Sangaba Kalinga AVijaya bahu,’ surnamcd ‘ Sahasa Alalia/ 
17 ^/i 1836 . Guouge Truxom.’ 

Tlioro was no otlier Malla in tlio list, and therefor 
th(‘ assignment was probable ; bnt I laid little stress on : 
from the total variance of the rest of the name. I 
August j 1836^ Capt. Orel, of Kandv, sent me impressioi 
of the coins he had met with, and pointed out that tl: 
first letter of the third line was not formed like bi 
open, like To pimsue the train of small causes Icadin 
to an important result, when lithographing the Dih 
Inscription of the 10th ccntiuy in voL v. page 726, th 
YiiT first letter, struck me as resembling, in the sqnar< 
ness of its form (if|) the Ceylonese letter I had befoi 
mistaken for The enigma was thus in a momer 
solved, and eveiy subsequent reading (for coins of th 
prince are exceedingly common, compared with others 
has confiimied the reading ^ >S 77 mat Sahea 

Malla, in accordance with Timioiu's conjectrme. I 
some few specimens the t of mat is either omitted thimig 
ignorance, or woni away ; but in general it is quite clii 
tiuct. ^Marsden’s reading was irm 'tm Maya d(r 
mnlla. 

4 he ice once broken, it became comparatively easy 
find ovnu rs tor all the other specimens either publisln 
in turnu'r notices, or existing iinpiiblished in cabinets * 
the Island. 
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Copt, Ord, not content with, sending me drawings of 
those in his possession, kindly transmitted the coins 
themselves^ allowing me to retain the duplicates. Mi\ 
Turnonr also generously presented to me some coins lately 
dug up in the ruins of the old city of Montollee by Mr. 
Gilford, Assist. Smweyor General. So that, including 
the gold coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Horton 
himself, and the coins in the Society\s Cabinet from 
Dipaldmna (which arc of the same class precisely) I am 
now in a condition to issue a full plate of this type, pre- 
serving a degree of chronological order in theii* arrange- 
ment. 

The device on all these coins is the same — a rude 
standing figiu*e, or raja, on the obverse, holding a dower 
in the left hand, and an instrument of warfare in the 
right. The skirts of the dress are rudely depicted on 
either side of the body, and the fold of the d/ioli fulls be- 
tween his legs, which being taken for a tail, has led 
some to call him Hanuinau, but I think without reason : 
there are five dots and a flower to the right. On the re- 
verse the same figiu^e is more rudely depicted in a sitting 
attitude. The mode of expressing the luce is altogether 
unique in the history of perverted art. 

Fig“. 1, tKc gold ooiii sent mo by Jsir . Horton^ btis tlic iii>eription, 
^ Sri Lankemara, on the side of tlio seated nija. 

This name I presume to be the minister Lokaiswara of Mi\ Tumour's 
table, who usurped the throne during the Sholiau subje< tion in the 
eleventh century 1060; j but he is not included amoiig the n gular 

sovereigns, and thi‘ coin may thereiore belong to another u:*ui'per ol the 
same name who drove out the (pieeii Lildvati in a.d. l-lo, and n igiicd 
for a year. The Cevloii ministers seem partial to the name . ono i'> 
called Lankanath. 

Fig. 2, a copt)er coin, copied trom ^larsden? but touud ai'^o iu ^li . 
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Ijiz’irs’ drawings, though I have not seen the aetual coin. Ihe naiut* is 
g| 6/7 Vijaya bdhu, (Xarsdea niLikcs the List vroul 
guda^ erroneously.) 

There are several princes in the list of this name : the hrst a ad 
most celebrated was proclaimed in liis infancy in the mterregniim above 
alluded to, a.d. 1071, and reigned for fifty years. He expelled the 
Sliolians from the island, and re- established the Buddhist supremac} . 

Fig. 3, a copper coin given to me by Capt. Ord. One is engraved 
in the ‘Asiatic liesearches, ' and is doubtingly interpreted 6/7' liduna 
ndthj by \Vilson. From many examples, however, it is clearly 
^ ^r( Pardkram'a hdJiu, The lii^st of this name was 

crowmod at Pollonnarowe, a.d. 1153, and sustained for thiriy- three 
years the mo^t martial, enterprizing, and glorious reign in Singhalese 
history. 

Fig. 4. Among the coins dug up at Montollee were several small 
ones of the same prince. Sri Pardkrama hdJiu fills the field of the 


ixnerse. 

Fig. 5. This coin, one of the new ac(j[uisitions, has the name 
^ Edja Lildrati, anotlier celebrated person in 

Singhalese histoiy. She was the widow of the Farakrama just named ; 
raanied Kfrti, the minister of one of his siU'cessor'^, not of the royal 
line, who was put aside, and the kingdom 'govenu'd in her name from 
A.n. 1202 until slie was deposed by Siihasa ifalla. >She was twice 
afterwards re 'stored. 

Fig. 6, of >S'/7 mat Hdlia^a Jlolla, has already been described. Ihe 
date assigned to this prince in the table is 1205 a.d. or 1748 a.b. ; a 
date coutiraied by a rock inserij/tiun at l‘ulionarowe, translated and 
published in the Ceylon Almanac for 1834, p. 100. He again was 
depo>ed by liis minister Xikanga. 

Fig. 7, ^ Sri Pharma Asoka-deta, a prince of a very 

imposing Euddhistie name, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of three months, but of whom nothing further is said. The jiortrait 
would lead us to suppose him of mature age. 

Fig. 8. We here jjqss over a period of turbulence and continual inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia and Kalinga, and arrive at a coin of 
Is5» Sri Bhavdmka Idhu^ who seized the throne, on his ])rothcr’s as- 
sassination by a minister, in a.i)., 1303. In his reign, the Paudiaii 
general, Ariya Chakravartti, took Yapahu, the cajutal, and carried 
off the Dalada re lie, so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 0. AVe now couu' to a name of less cei tainty than tlu* fon*- 
going, and pO'^^ibly not belonging to tlu' Island, foi* it is one of a 
large (piautity of coins found h\ Col. Madvcnzio, at Pipaldmiia or 
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Amaru vati, on the continent of India, — a name so similar to tlie Damha- 
dinia, where many of the Ce 3 don coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at tii'st the })laees must be so likewise. 
The iippeimost letter is cut off. The next two below are decidedly 

and under the arm t\'c hud and The most legitimate con- 
text would be ’3^ Srt Gaja Raja (a.d. 1127), but the ay 

is hardly allowable. 

There are many small coins (10 and 11) from the same phue, 
reading, like it, the same indefinite title to ^\’hich no better 

place can be assigned. 

Fig. 12. Hert* again is a camimon variety of the Di'])ahlinna serit's, 
which was thought utterly hopeless, until 31 r. Tuniour iavoured me 
with drawings of 3Ir. lizais' collection. Two of these figs. IT ami 
14 , exhibit a new t 3 '|)e of nwersc', the Indian bull Nandi, uhich may 
possibly ])etoken a tc‘m])orary change in the national rdigion. The 
legend beneath I immediate. ly no'oguized on identical vith tln‘ llourish 
on tig. 12, turning the latter sideways to read it. liat it may hi*, 
is a more diifiLult (.[UcNti >n. Tlie fiVNi ktter beaiN a striking 
analogy to the \owel c of tlie Soutlc rn alj.hahetN; ] at if no, hy ^^h.at 
aljdiabct is the remainder to be interpreted: for it mry be ((piivoeally 
read htyHy henya, cadija, and perhaps Chatahi or XimJa. The last 
alone is the name t>f a great eun(|Ueror in the Cholian and otlier 
Southern amials, hut it would be vTorg to laiild upon so vague an 
assumption. It is, at any rate, probable that the ' bull device is a 
siihsecpient intruductiou, beeause Vv'e fiaid it continued into the Halu 
Kanani coins beluvr. 

Fig. Id, of the t^oeiety's cabmet, a thick welhpresened coin, ha*' 
a device one step less recognizable as a human figui'e on the obverse, 
but the bull very neatly executed on the ]’c verse, and in trout ul liim 
the Nagan letters ri, as if ot J ira hdhu, lr3‘J8 : 

Figs. 20 and 21 . In these the upright figtire has (piite disa]>pearcd, or 
is dwiiidhd to a mere sceptre: leaving spaet* around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Kanarese cluiraeter, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is, unluckily, not eoiujiletc, but tin* 
Kanara letters . . da cha . . . ray a are very distinct. 

But before touching such modem specimen^, I should perhap.s 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins; some, as fig. 10, having 
a bull and two fish; othcTs, as fig. 24, having a dmha and four dds. 
They were all dug up at 3[ontollee with the rest. 

These* symbolical toins without naim‘*=^ agr< c in » vt r\ HN|,ftt with 
tin* numerous class of lluddlii^t '-‘unN fniiud in India, and OIIoun to 
them may be ]‘finted out among th- Amannati -oinN. n- fig-^ 17. 10. 
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of the bull kind, the reverse plain or uncertain; one much resem- 
bling a ship ; and fig. 25, a prettily-executed brass coin of a horse. 

One fragment, fig. 18, of the sitting bull, from Montollec, has the 
letters in the Xagari character on the reverse. 

The two very small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Ceylon sym- 
bols, the anchor-shaped weapon (of Hanuman r) in particidar ; but 
to show how cautious we must be in receiving as equally old all the 
coins foimd buried together in the same locality, I have given as the 
finale to this plate, one of the MontoUee specimens (fig. 26; wliich, 
however mystified by the ignorance of the die-engraver, I cannot 
interpret otherwise than as an old Dutch paisii, stamped on both sides 
^ St., or one-eighth of a stiver ! xV Seringapatam paisa A\nth ‘ xx. cash ’ 
(written invertedly, ^hsac xx.^) has often puzzled amateur collectors in 
the same manner. 



XYI.— THE LEGEXDS OF THE SAURASHTRA GROLTR 
OF C(.)IXS DEOYRHERED. 


[ I have reprinted tliis artlele witlnnit altc'ralion or ainend- 
ment. Rriiisep himself will he seen to have ^'rt'atly improved 
upon it, in a siLbsequent paper (Art. xixj.] 

Those who w<jul(l doproeatu the study of »>ld cihns as a useless aud unintorcsti3l^• 
waste of time and ingenuity, fre(iueutly mht.dvc tlie nuau'' for tlu- t>nd, .ind '-uppo^o 
us to be enamoured of the very defeet^ of the barbarous '•.pei-imens of aueieiit art we 
seek out wdth sueh ardour, rather than give us eretUt for being inijalled by the th'^iru 
of looking, through them, at tlie history of the times they faintly but certainly ]>uur- 
tray. Twice ha» our small band of collectors been eiiablcil to oppo■^e a tniuuphant 
reply to such sceptics even with the unpromhinu^ niateiial- of jjureh Indian relh"^, 
without counting the splendid but more n.itural harve-t in aiicieiit IJaetria. The 
dynasty of the Guptas in Central and Eastern Indui, and that of the I»uddlu''t raja^ 
of Ceylon, foim two unequivocal lines of hi-toiy developed, or < oiifirnn d, ]>y tin- 
unlying evidence of coins. I am now happy in being able to produce a third st ri< 
for the wmst of India, equally well tilled us to name-, and of gi eater inteiest than 
either of the previous discoveries, on se'^eral accounts, as will presently he inaiuh-t. 

I have given the name of Sauraslitra scries to the com- depicted in pi xwiii , 
because they have principally been found at iMandivi, ruragarh, Ehoj, and oth. r 
ancient towns in Kateh, Kattiwar, and Gujaiat, the ‘ Sura-tn-ne ' of the IfK' k-, 
which comprehended from the Sindh or Indus to Barugaza (Banudi) on the ctmiim s 
of Ariake, or India proper, and which cannot but be identieal with the Saiir.'ishtra 
of Sanskrit authorities.^ The specimens before me w'heii engraving th« platr allioh d 
to, w'cre not very distinct, and I could not then inakf out mon than a ti w nt tlie 
letters, w'hieh w'ere seen at once* to belong to a peculiar foim of aneuiit Naamri 

Success in other quaiters brought me buek to the prorai^lIlg fi« Id ot Saiira-htra, 
made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins fr‘»m Mr, M atheii ot Bom- 
hay, and Capt Biirnes, whereon the legends w< re moie (‘i>mpl< t* 

While thus en.gagt'd, Iiereivid from Capt. Ilaikues-, abum witli a < nj._\ ,,! th. 
Society’s * Journal,’ Xo. vi.« (which al-o contain- a noti. e 1a Pn-f MbP.-n ..f (.m 
coin of this group, hut wdthout d* eipln nueiit ’) a '’oupb nf lu .mniud\-i \m uImI 


’ See preceding note on tlie hiith-plaeo »»t Ik-liw.tku, p JP* 

2 [‘Jour. Koy. A-. Soe’, aoI iv pp. 27;! 3b7 ] 

Prof. Wilson has iuadveiteiUly a— urn* d in not., on rt)\ aiitboiit}. tii.tt tio-t 
coins arc known bv the name of >.r ‘a— m..m \ It w.i- not t., 

this description, but to a ry degim rate di-nndmr oi tii.. 1 ndo-P.utItiaiM .luaai , 

generally of copper, that Capt. Burne> '-tate<l the u me to b. ap^.p. d. 
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plates itf A tine Citlleetion of tliena snmo eoin& in the possesMon of Mr. Sfeuart, wli( 
jna<le .1 toiir through IiuUa a few years .^ince. The plates appear to have heei 
execute 1 in It.ily ; aiul as n<^ explanation oceiu’s, I presume they have been 011*0111111© 
to the variou.s Oriental Sucietie'* in the hope of getting the legends decipherec 
Eneourai^ed and aided by this accession of materials, I proceeded, according to th 
plan that succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlvi inscription'^, to separate and am 
lyse the conhirmahle portion, or the titles coninioii to all the coins, and afterwards t 
classify the unconformablc portion, which of coiirso would include the proper names. 

In thi^ manner I wa'^ soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the whole in tl 
value (tf one or two anomalous-looking letters which had hitherto deceived me by tin 
icscmhlanceto members of other ancient Sanskrit alphabets. I must acknowledge soi 
as'.istaiK c froniAVathen’s Sindhi Grammar, from which I found that there was an abser 
of \<*wt‘l-mark 3 in the modern alphabet of tbe country, ami hence I was not unprepai 
to tiu<l the same omhsion in the more anci 'iit one. Another preparatory step was derh 
fr<»m the Ticgear legend^ of last month’s plate, ending in mitasa^ which I ventured to c( 
strue as the corrupted or Puli mode of expressing the Sanskrit possessive case, mifras^ 

A M.nilar wa< perceived following which left little doubt that 

wonl was for ‘ of tlu‘ von,’ which, by the idiom of the langua 

w<»uld he the tinal Word of the seiiteiiLe, and would lecpaire all the preceding moml; 
of It to be in the genitive case. 

The letter j occumal in the body of ont^ or two of the legends, in its sini 
^\h*rea'> in the initial woid, whitli i ould not hut he rujt^ it was prolon| 
helow, >hewing that another letter wa^ ‘^uhjoined, while, sometimes, the visarga i 
lowe<l it. This coiihl be in no wise explained but by supposing it the pos«eSbive cas€ 
TT^ (TTW* the double letter being nut at that early date replaced b 

\ oin]jouud symbtd. 

I'lio observation will apply to all the other double letters, w/;, t)\ (h\ si\ 
^\hi h HIT', in this alphabet, made h\ the suhjuiictioii of the second letter with* 
dnniuution. ITeiice the peeuliar elongation of many of tho letters, which was at f 
thouiilit ch iia<-<^ori-tic ut the whole alphabet ; it tilin', out, however, to belong only 
the letter }\ \\hii.h is thus di>tmLmi'>lied fnmi the n, 1, and h 

The ?< (“.ml i\ord of the title I nad^T^iTO, f genit 
of Iritrifiwr, which m transhited 111 WiPon’s Dictionary ‘made, tactitioiis, an adop 
'’OH tor JintyinHi-ifHf i'<t\ ihe latter Sense was inadmis'.ihh', hoeau^e it so happei 
tiiat tbe name ot the actual fatln r wa«, in every case, iimerted, and the same title ' 
.ilso .ippU*‘d to him. Tho only manner, therefore, in which the term could berende 
wa*. by ‘elected’ ‘adopted — (by the people, or by the feudal chiefs of the country) 
de-iirnation entirely new in Indian numiomuties, and leading to a higlily interest 
train «‘f retlei tion, to which I must presently recur. 6 oraetiraes the epithet mah 
artixt d not to r.ija, hut to hritrun'/^ as kriiritna^ the ‘great or spo 

elected king a-' if in thc'.e ca^es be liad bc(Ui the unaiunious choice of his peo 
whih ill the others lie was in-tailed merely by the ^tnaiger party in the state. 

In I’very in-tam o hut one the raja D stated to he^ the soil of a raja; and 
ijuite Tiatiiial to « \p( (t that a prim^e, unle-s ho \\(.rc very unpopular, would ha\c 
dm m I' to sccuri the --m 1 * ■"ioii m hi', uwu hunilv'. In the ease f‘*riniug the excep 
to ihi- rub, tin i.'i]! i> tin -011 of a Sv.ainin or Swami, a gemial term for bialt 
or r. ligions p^rst.ii I linn fore jdaced him at the head .»f this lim , alth 
It doe. not foibne that ni .in * lei tin ixoiernnieiit the regulai smaessioii may md 
been -1 1 .isah in tavni nf an mtiueufi d romnuaier 
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Amonpf all the coins hitherto cvuniucih nine vaiietics only h 'M h -.n li'. ‘'Ven cl. 
<)t‘ thc^e, several can be traccil fiom father to ''on in regnlai '-.i UthM> 

a.i^Min xpring from tlio same fltth''rj a? if brotliors had succccilcd, in fanltofhcirs 
direct, or from voluntary su 2 )orsc''>ioii, but we know that in Indian families the 
same names frccpiently occur in the barao order of filiation so that, unless ueeoni- 
l»aiiied hy a date, it is quite impossible to decide whether the individuals are the same 
in every case of similar names. 

The features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases, for they (as I 
hav(,‘ before remarked) are executed ivith a skill and delicacy quite Grecian ; but it 
will be seen bcloiv tliat I duubt their representing tlio indindiial named on the reverse. 

I have lithographed in pi xxxvL. the several varictich of legend, as corrected and 
classilied, after caieful examination of Stcuart’s plate", with all the coins in (nir 
respective cabinet", as xvell as the sketehes 1 have been favored with of othci'^ by 
AVatheii. r hav ' not time to engrave the coins them<el\es, tif which indeed the 
farni'-i' plate will gi\e :i clear idea, for they are all the <anie in ai/ce and ajipt-arance, 
varying a little in the eounteiianee of the pnnec. Then average iveight is about 
tiiirty graiti", aerreeing in this respect wutli the hunts mentioned by Ilainilfon as 
struck ‘ill Cutch, four to a rupee, by the Uuo" and Jams of Noanagur, wath Ilindui 
charneter".’ ^ 

Tegend Xo, 1. Of this there are four examples in Steuart’s plate. I had one 
fiom AVatheii, ~ which pas'^ed into Capt. Ciinuiiighanfspo5Si^""Uui liy exchangi', Adiling 
the or vmWoIsj and correeding the pusse^sive termination, the legend will be, in 

modern characters — 


TTW irfw^ 

Jlujnu krftruufisya Rudra !SfiJnfs>/a^ Sudnti Janaduma-pKtrasya. 
ill EiiuUsU, ‘(Coin) of the elected king Rudr i Sail, son of Sw.uiii Janadama.' 
The letter lieii-inning the wmrds sfveh/v, in the majority of Air .Steiiart’s figures, i" 
in lieu of In one ot his, and in mine (or rather Capt, rrcscotf » coin), tho 
oithoguiphy is cajiicct. There maybe a little doubt about the n in wliieli 

is lather indistinct, hut I think the dot at the fout of the line decisive. 

Lrgciid Xo. *J. Of this there are likewiac four coin^ engraved. AA"e have none lu 
(Calcutta. Thu w'ords run' — 


Rajufi \i'if I'hdit'^y^i Xyaddmnd^ nijno kritriui<f<tya Itudra Sah putrdsya. 

' Of the eh cted king- ALmdama. son of the elected king Rudra Sah-’ 

The simple title, rujay of the father, makes it probable that he is the pretediiig 
prince, wlio^e son th. refure siiceceded him under the same system of election. 

Legend Xo. 3. Two coins in the Stenart collection: — 

Rdjnuh hriti'inidsya I trnddttinahy rujua mahd kntriinasyu iJamd ptifrusya, 

•Of the eheted kimr A'lradamna, son of the gnat elected king Dau.a 
I u the Ml examples we have the correct urthrgrapliy of tin guiitivts, with ('in. 
supertiuous ^attached to the penultimate, ^yahn, width, being loniKifid wiili tin' 
word putrnsyu^ did md uramnmtically rcijuiic the afiiv Thinia Sah, th*' fathei, iMintst 
probably a dith'it at pcis.m from tin* Agadanina ot th*' la^t (oin, TIi" titlu is nnua 
inipoitaiit, though that of hi> ■'tui again fills to the form-t h n l A\ r Inve a^ i*t 


' ilamilt'OiA * Iliiido-tau, i. ^*31 


' 1 ouud b\ I’.ipt i’uM oil ill Ou)ai;.t 
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no coins of Daiuu S.'ih liiin-oif, tlioiiyh, by thi’^ happy iii^eition of the fathers, wc 
obtain two name" with each specimen. 

Le.a:. ml Xo, 4. Four C('ins in StLiiartN plates — none in Calcutta . — 

‘Of the ;?reut elected hin^^ Rudia Sah, son of the elected kini: Viradama.’ 

Xothing invites lemark in the ortho^^^vaphy of this legend, hut the insertion of the 
vi->?arga in one place, and its onii^sion in aiiether. Iludra Sah is a direct descendant 
of the la"t rhja. 

Lt'geiid Xo. o. Two coins in the Steuart list — two in my cabinet, one in Capt. 
Cunningham’s — 

TT’ar. ^ Tm TTfrarf^w gw 

'■ Of the elected king Vi"wa ^sah, son of the great cha ted king Rudra Sah.’ 

Another regular smae."ahfn. It i-^ curious that the visnrga i-r not iinerted at 
random, but where it ims been once givLii the engraver sreni', to liavo considered it 
nece^"aiY to repeat it, as he docs also to conform to the modification of the letter 7 in 


rdj'K 

Legend X'o. 6 . Three Steuart eoiii", one Priiisep (from Rurnos’ collection), and one 
in Swmey's cabinet : — 


TTsI 


Tm JTfTaft^w gw 


‘Of the great elected king Atridamna, "on of tlie great elected king Rudra Sah.* 
Here we have, in all probability, a "eeuiid "On of Rudra Sah, through failure of 
heir'i male to Viswa Sah, I write Atri for euphony, a< the mo'-t likely di"position of 
the vowels, none being expressed but the initial which, as in the modern Siudlh, 
serves for all vowels equally well. 

Legend Xo. 7- Inehtling Xos, 9 to 12 of the Steuart plate : two in my cabinet, 
one in Capt. Cunningham’", and one iu Dr. Swiney'" — 


‘ Of the elected king Vi>'Wa Sah, -on of the great ele(.t< d kiiej Atridama.’ 

This se! end Vi-:'Wa i" >huin of liiv father^ di"tin( tiou, iii.ild. He do( nut appear 
to have h ft a "Oil to take hi- place, lx mg iu the "aiue predii ament i^U" far a," our iu- 
fonivatnm goe-) us hi- nanie-ake, tlu' son of Rudra. 

Legend Xo S. Three coin-, 2d, 26, and 27 of Steuart, and two in my seiies — one 
lately received fioin AVathtii, and jaifect iu it-j ciulc of letti-as — 


w ^«rrf gw 


‘Of the great elected king ^ ipiya Sah, "ou of the great elected king Dama Sub.’ 

This raja is evidently out of place, ixing a son of Dama Sah, he "hould have 
conic befifrt' ^ iradamu, who had a son. I did not peri ei\e the mistake until after the 
plate was lithographed. 

Lcgmid X’o. 9. Of thi" there is only one spt eimen in the Steuart colIc< tion, to 
which I am able to add two Tod's plate in the Tiau-.u tions of the Royal Asiatic* 
Society, contains oue. The iu-oription exceeds all the n-t in Ungth * — 


TT^ JTfTirf^w 


gw 

‘ Ot the great th'cted king Swami Rudra Sah, ‘^ou of the gieat elected king Sw.'imi 
Rudra Dama.’ 

These two names stand iiisulitcHl fimn all the n.-t, ami the only test by nliich we 
(an attempt to Mipply them uith a fit position in the li"t, is the form of the letter ^ 
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wliii-li U (lociiL- ]ly ut’tlit <‘arUL'i‘ ukuIuI Thu-j two kinu- may, thurt-lort', i-oim.- fon- 
venifiitly into thu lircak aftm Aoadatiia, tliu oji our U-t 

Wo may now proceed to slim tlicin up in the oid.cr tlius c-mjei tuiully detormined. 

rLr.CTFI) M)Vi:UEI(,N> Oi KVKJf fs M U IMU UA ") 

1. Eiidia .Sail, son of a pihate iiidnidual, Swaiiii Janadama. 

2. A^adama, lii'? ?5on, 

(Hcri' the lomu'ctioii broken}. 

3. Swami Kudra Damn. 

4. S\\ ami Itudra Sah, his son. 

(TIoro the coiinei rion is ap^ain hiokdt). 

o. rhuua Sah, of ^^hom no < cu- are i \tant 

f) Vi java Sail, hi- son. 

7. Vira Paiua, another '^ou ol’ D.nna STdi 

5. lUidna Suh, ‘^ou ot Vira, 

9. Vi-ua Sah, son Hiidia. 

10. Atiidama, al-o s-tn of lludra. 

11. Vi..wa Sah, sou of Atrhhiuia 

Thus we have elevt n kin^-, with only two hieaks in tlie sucet'—ion, devclopi d hy 
this very intoiostinq- sorii - of minute silver coiiis, h.haen kiiiifs. at tlie usual a\<>ra_L:e 
of emhteeii vears per reiGrn, mil run throu^di a space of ju-t tnoeiutinies ^ et 
n lieie lit ed M e seek for :i single trait' of sodi a <h nasty in an y of thi wuiks r>f the 
Hindus, n hen ttf tin,* Oiiptas leig'uiim- in the ft ntral pnoim < tin mt mory is Imt 
faintly shadowed in somt' of tlu- spntiom rniaiia- - It would hi' m"ie unuatuial to 
hope for am allusion to a ri'imttt' kin^dt>in <»f the We-t, likt Katth, in the booksttf the 
Hrhhiuans , and nnkss wi'ean hnd somethiuir t*< the purpt*M' in the numerous iust rip- 
tioiis fromfArnar and .liinaj^aih, m mav, asfai as tin lliinlds aie einneun tl, hut have 
adiled a haii'U li-t of names to the TriTnrr"iH pediai'i's alre.aly t "Ih < ted hy Tod and 
others, with the udvantui><', however, ahvuV'. e^>Us\.U'i.djk‘, of their being; entitled to 
pelft'ct eoilhdeilt t'. 

From the Fersian historians, here and there, niay he pa k» d up an ineidental notice 
of great vahie, i-. -jarvllnij,’ the mtcrual allaii's of Iiulia, hut the iiaims aie st> (.h.nmed 
ami eonfoLinded mth titles, that it is sonnninit s haul tu rttogni/e them. One of thi se 
notieos, (pioted hy Fol Fottinger in his history of >imle.^ stems to throw an im- 
portant U<a:Ut Ujioii the point ht‘foio lu. Aft' r m tn inir the utttr aho n* e of any 
infoiinatioii on the dark a^t' hetwe n the V,u edoiiian t.\pidiUt)ii ami tin* ineiirsions; of 
the Miualmaiis, thi- author says—‘ Tin' miti’ie piiiic s are in 4 nieritn n* d hy name in 
all the nniiu- ript- I have peviisi d, until tin' tiiin: of the leh lnat< d Khi'o>.roo ;N^onr- 
sherw.tn) king of Persia,- uho has s( nt a laiae aimy and rav vjt d fh* m 't< in iiontn r 
of isast e Raja's dtuulni'iis ; width aic dt-trilitil, o/i'/'-iur/ hm trihut. ni*s, {v> ha\j 
evtcniled oil the noith to the prt st nt pioviin < s (>f Kashnn • r ami K-dnio] , southuanl 
to Surat and the island now talh'il Ihu: \\i srwaui ah*iiir tin s, a < (.u-t tn Vukiaii, and 
eastward to the ]'rft\ intis of Marwar, Pik.niir, • te “ 

C’ol Poltino'cr slate- that the raja’s muue uas Side i r Sii'^h . hut tl'i- may he tin' 
learned mode tif fxjiamhng tin- original ^Sa-Ste’ into a n* nni'n S.ia-kiit uarm . He 
was killed and hiseountty idumkrtd, hut atk i the uumy had ritiu.l wnU tlnii -poil, 
two p)rinees of the same dyna-ty buctfeded ami reigned uiih gieat \igonr .uid (‘ipiity, 

* Pottingt I's ‘Tuufl- in PihGMhi'tand p. 

- Xushinhn tlonris]i,wi about tie, niitidh' ot the si\rh ,.ntiii\ IL- coiit- m- 
porary uith the Ponr'ii eni] t I'W-. -lustiniaii am! Jnstin 
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repairing 1 1 1 «‘ forts of Sehwan, Mon, Xuiuyaii-kf^t, ete , \\lneh had falUni to 

Jeeay unJor tlit'ir peaceful projenitnr^ Tiic sti'oiid prince, resigning himself to 
sensual pleasures^ left the conduct of affaiis to his nuni'-ter, during whose illness a 
young brahman of his otliee, nanud Clinch, having ocea-'inn to visit the king in the 
seraglio, was seen and loved hy the <pieon, and ou the death of tlie king they married 
and brought about a revolution vvhiih phicod him on the throne. ‘ Su- h,’ says the 
historian, ‘ was the close of the race of Eaja Sasee, vv'hicli had g(ccenied the kingdoms 
<'f Sindc for upwarils of two tboumnd year^ ; whose prince'^ at one period r« ceiv*ed 
tribute from eleven dependent k^ngdum^, and who had set the tlireats of the greatest 
munarchs of the world at defianee.’ 

Now the word Sa.-^ee, the geiierrd name of the royal line, has a mueli great(T affinity 
with Saha (gemtiv'c Sahasa) than with Suhecr Singl) — and tliis name we lind borne 
hy HWen out of the eleven princes whose names liave been thus foitiiuately pre-erved. 
Many other consideration'^ mightbe adJu.‘cd in favor of their identity. A commercial 
maritime kingdom situated in Saura'htra and at the mouth of the Iiida>, would natu- 
rally extend its <^way up the valley of that river and its biaurhes. From it> wmlth 
and liberal form of gov'ernment, it would he stable and pow’eiful, especially under a 
trilmtary treaty (in general punctually perfornied) wUli the great monaicli (d’ Persia 
the chief enemy capable of doing it injury. The antiquity assigned to this Sindian’ 
or early Indian kingdom, fuithcr agrees with tlie tradition of Iksw Liku’s residence, 
and the migration of his sons eastw'ard, and with all vve have rtaiiarkcd (in a previous? 
paper) regarding the origin of the commercial classes throughout modern India. 

But, if the dynasty of the Saha or Sasi rajas, of vvliich we may now fix the t(‘r- 
mination towanis the close of the sixth Century, extended backwards for two thousand 
years or even a quarter of that peiiod, we should tind some mention of it by Alex- 
ander s histtwian, or by his namesake the cnmmereial Arrian, wlio visited tliis very 
kingdom in the second century of our era. The elder Arrian alfords, but little to aid 
Uij. Ill the deM'cut of the IiidU", some petty chiefs, as Mu^icanu'., Oxykanus ami 
Samhus are eurtmntcred and overthrown ; but vve In ar of no pai.amoiint soverei<4*n in 
Putalene. Indeed, from the paiiis tukrii in niideiing Pattul.i more habitable, by 
digging wells and inviting lunk the ti.iing popuhtmn, it miglit l)c argued that it 
could not have been a pive of much import, im e prior to Alexander's ^i'.it. 

The {‘apital ot the provim e had cli.inged in the sj eoiid ..^.iri.in’s time, to iMiiiuitara, 

* the reshh nec of a .=!ovcretgn, wlues(> powau’ exti ndod a« f.ir a-s BuinuMza in Hujaiat. 
The governmtnt was in the hands of a tribe of Parthiaiis dividtd into two parties ; 
eath party as it prevailed chose a king out of its own body, and drove out the king 
ot the oppiwite taction : ervue^is aAA,nAoiiy eKSiKoyTwi// ^ 

Dr. Vinca nt, the harm'd cuiumentator on the Pcriplus, seem., to hedtate in bLliev- 
ing this assertion of Arrian that the government of the Sindh, Kateh, and Gujarat 
pr,o-ince, wa. in the hands of a tribe of the Parthiaiis, ‘ ^aaiAeverai uirh UapOaiy: 

If, pa}s thks author, ‘ the gov*erning p<o,ver were Ihiithiaiis^ the dKtanee i. very g'reat 
for them to arrive at the Indus; may we not, by the a^d'^tauee of imagination, 
suppose them to have been Attghans, whose inroads ’into India have been frequent in 
all age-s. That the government was not Dindu h manifest, ami any tribe from tlic 
west might be eonfoumled with Parthians. If wo suppose them to lie AHghans, this 
is a primary coiupiest of that nation, extending from the Indus to Gujarat, very 
similar to the invadons of Mahmud the Glia/nivite.’ 2 foj. ‘Afghans’ in this pas- 

^ Vincent, ‘Penplus of the Ervthreau Sea,’ ii 38d, 

2 Ibid , ii o8d 
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sage, we substitute the Mithuiie riees nt' SLUtun an 1 Gha/ni, by whatever name they 
were known at the time, we tiiel einilirmatioii of •sueh a line <h’ invasion m 

remark^; in our linlo Sa'>>:ini,m eoiiis, an.l in Arrian for the lire-woi>hip 
would be ([uito ground enough for liis cla^-!rlg tlie ruling raee under the general teim 
of PartliianA 

At any rate, as our author says, the ruling power was not then Hindu; and 
therefore the dynasty of the Sahas, iii which ue (ind the genuine Iliiidd name.s of 
Rudra, YUwa, Yira, and Yijaya i ould not yet luivo sjnuing up. Tims we li.ive a 
limit on cither side, between tlie third and tlie seventh eentury, to a'^ign to them, 
and wX’ hav'e names enough to oeeupy one-half of that spaee The familv name of 
Sail, or Sail u, is not Sanskrit, ^ but it is vaiy e\ten''ivr]y used in the vixnaeulai 
dialects. Half of the mahajiui'' of Ihuaie" aie named Shh,^ and the epitliet evi- 
dently implii s ‘ merehant'.,’ for we find the same root in the ixihnkur {situhit) ‘ ag« nt 
saufht, saudtlrf 'r, ‘tiade,’ ‘tiader;’ and peihap-i in the Pei-ian woid s/h/, ‘intnvst’ 
One branch of this western tribe, Sail, ^ has heim eh vated to royalfv in tlie pn >ent 
occupants of the throne of Xipal, the Gaikhalis, vvln> overtuined tin- Alalia lim* in 
1768, having confessedly migrated from Udayapur close upon the bord*T:i of our sup- 
posed Sindian kingdom, and >cttled in the hilly di-^tiict of Kemaon aliout two eentu- 
ries anterior to their compiest of Xipal pi ojier 

The learned memoir of Prof. La^Mm on the Peiitapotamia furnishes with a 
proof that the Sdh‘^ of Sinde and Gujarat vvaxe well known at the time the MWtntli 
chapter of the ‘^^rahuhharata ' was written ; fur, wdien deserihing with all the acrimony 
of those who had !?uilered from their aggressions, the origan and liahits of tie* Dahlic'., 
eir Pactiians of the Panjfih. or Pamhanada, in the 4ith verse; wr find tlie following 
W'ords put into the mouth of Kama 

'mm ^nrcf t i 

^^rrfw it 

w'hieh La-Sv'U translates 

‘‘PraAlMli, Madii, Gfindhan, Ai atti protect litrono< ; 

Xei non l!a-at( s ( t Sauviii SindhuM e b i in univr f>nm viMpeiaumr.” 

And, ill a norc. ht allude^ to a vairitlon in th>' manu^'cript whtm*' AYilsou 


^ Bv Parthiaiis, a eordoig to lyroie" "f r'aoi.ii’', "houhl h> nii rsto-' 1 tin* Pal- 
havis, or Balhavi', or prop].' ot Piihl i, Balaa or I> d. h i, the Bal’.l, . oc iJ.diik'i o} the 
Sanskrit, and tlie Bactiia of the (h.tks wlnm* w, n- d.ri^id tli- IMilvi dvna-ty 
and IVhlvi writing of Ih'isia , an I tie rahutwaii- ot their more me u nt p •. trv . .in 
explanation <io compioln <anl Minph , that it s,,i:i- <;pi'U'- ii -hould tv*r!<ave 

been di-putt d hv tin hared, l-iriiof d-o highlv p’-'ledd. thutm B.d thin kings, 
and their eapitiil, tie* Balabhipui i of Gui.ujt, -Imiild on'i-iiully )i tv.- r. tmud to a 
Pahlavi dynistv hohliug or ie-« st ildidiing th< ir -w.tv in riir ]>ro\t!n< ' The > ui- 
skrit name of the town, at cording to d'otl, is BaUka-])ura, and <»f tii' koigs, B.ihka- 
rai. Wo must fiinl tlieir cttiiis ami <Iot ipher tin ir in-, rii'titm- t ix we -h dl he < oinpe- 
t'Ut to enter nmre hilly on tin* -uhjet t. 

• ‘'*1' SaJut->hvn i-. howovt-r. tin V'.migt^t of tin- fivt Phiidava 

princes, and might he accepted by sonU' . tymohtgi-ts a- the original of a jiatroiivimc, 
Sahu, '^T^also Mgnificft ‘imrra-e, adtlition but i" genet ally hioketl iip.uj 

a.s the root of Sahu, the mercantile name 
Gtipal Das Sah, Gt.al Das h'ah, ( tt' 

^ 1 pt'recive also, in a manuscript ju-t re< civ.^l from Capt Sh enian. that tb. Sali- 
fictpieiitly ixignt'd at Gaiha Mamh li 
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tran-latecl tlie >^amc pa^-ngr ‘‘ Thu PiM-thali- (pt iliiips Ijonh nTs) :\ra(lras Gandhi 
Arutta-', Klio-U', (or tlio^o huvoml tlio Siiidlni), Sauviras, are. 

L‘<pully infamous.”— “L(‘uit igituv ; Sod pia'-tantiorem pnvbet lecti 

nem Codex PariNien^i^ ; et Chasi line non peitincait; a Peaitapotamia cnim sn 
alieiii. Ea'^onim et Atisiiulliuidarum noinina iaiiota nnhi ^iiiir, vt in errorem k 
indaci .>>e'e pa'^'^us est doeti^''iniii'. Au;rlus. Coinpo'-itum non ex triluis, sed t 
<luobus tantura nominibus eoiHtat, Pa^ati ot Siiulhuvuivira. Po^teriores laudauti 
Ptam , I xii. 25 ed, Sclil , ot alio iioinme a]>]/ollari sunt Ci/nK^r/ca (Ilem., ch. iv. ^ 
Priub nomeu smpius in Plmratea ropcri, ex. o in ho<' vtisii, cx libro ^extu deseripto 

’TH^nTT: i 

‘Gandliari, Saddliales, orieutalo^ uioiitiuin inculio atipie Palates.' 


alone, able to furnish a contiii;?ent of from two bundled to ont‘ thousand men ‘ In 
the Gujarat peninsula the number must be much greater, since, in 1807 there were 
estimated to be tivo thousand two bundled families in which the inhuman custom of 
fomaU‘ infanticide was regarded as a dignified di-^tinction of their ca&te I 

In the names of these modern chieftains wc can tiaie a few of our list af/'a^ i isa^ 
and vira : and a town called Damanagar may have owed it-' found, ation to our prince of 
that name. The Jah-rajahs and Kattis call them^elvi's Hindus, but are \ery super- 
ficially ac(piaintecl with the doctrines of their faith . the real <dijects of their worship 
are the Sun and the ‘Matha Assapuri’- ‘the goddess of nature,’ — doubtless the 
Kanaia of more classical Bactria. They are said to inijin'-'S tin' solar image on every 
^ ^ ^ ^ . written document. We are accordingly prepared to find it on their ancient coinage. 

The Pioft's^or s reading ''O entirely accords with the eoiiditions of our Sah or Sj where it is seen on the right hand side, the moon {^/lat/nT for mas or ?,iuh) being 
fiateinit}, that no dtnibt can lie ontf-rtained ot its being correct ; and we gain a ve. always in company on the left. 

important step by learning the Sanskrit mode of spelling the term, since we raa Tl'ie central symbol I have had to explain si» often and with so many modifica- 
tlieiiee hazard a new interpretation of the Avord Sauraditra, as Sau-ra>htra, ‘thtions, that I really feel it becomes more of an imigaia the more that is dd of it I It 
country of the San tiibe, a more close and plaii-ible luie tiiaii that hitherto acceptc occurs on the Pantaloon Greek coins; on the ludo-Scythic group; on the Behat 
ot Saniya-uidiha, * the country of the suii-wordiippur^.’ Buddhist group; on similar coins dug up in Ceylon; and here at the opposite 

Thi' 72nd couplet confirms such an interpretation, by a-(Tibiiig preeiselv the sam extremity of India. It is the Buddhist Chaitya, the ^litliraic tlame— Mount Mem, 
initpiities (theft, or peihap^ commer“ial n^'Liry) to the Saurashtriaus, the vowel hein'Moiint Abu I In fact, it is as yet unintelligible , and the less said of it the sooner 
only shortt'ned for the sike of the verse. unsaid when the enigma shall be happily suhed I 


HTsn ^T^rr fwi ^twran: wr 

‘Orieutalo> s,.Tvi sunt, raeridionale^ t^u-pe^, BAliici hitrones S nr aslitri*pr;eda tores.’ 


Leoend or THE Obverse. 


ComnuiitatMi. have imithrailv sxipp,,,:^ Suia-litra t„ dciiute the modern Shrat having satHfactorily mad.3 out the contents of the mscnption on the reverse of 
but thi- U an error the nam.' applies oidv to the Suiasticne of Ptolemy ; and Surat.*'"= SauiAshtra coins, I niioht h ive Imped to Im cpially simcesstul with the obverse ; 
as I a,u a~-ured l,v Mr, Borrodailo of thJ Tlombav Civil Seiviee is eomparativelv ^ " *■ '''f" I 

modern town ; and it, name, now Persianized into gl.,' Sh;,/ 'was uii-mallv Sf f " '■ 

vapur, ‘the town of the .Sun.’ ^ ° pia dug together all the ser.ips from different s.rmple3, cn.mgh only can be restored 

T oil o ■ *1 ' .1 • , . , , ro shcAA^ first its f^eiieral character ; second, to prove that it is not Sanskrit; and 

very old or the na -nr ' f i ‘ \ ^ ^ ^ ^5al^s <u hnide be having a strong resemblance to Greek, the other a fainter to PehM . 

hi.di nnm uitl mt, ri:", t'’!'";" ?•: but (."h ^i^n hv anlgnoranAand. The thiee or four Pehlvi letters are variable 

the tribe ‘ ■ • • P- ‘ s U( t 01 lodoxj i» established anuiiist illegible ; but the others, by combining the two first examples in the plate 

There a.e some other point, in the i-v, r,.. lomm.l of the c.in, before us that eiU U 

for further explanation-first of the wonl /,a/, , , Tl, r\„ n , i sufficient latitude for the corruption of a century or two. bhould my conjecture be 

from A.rian indicates something of an eleerlv, e,;;;.:, ,,.,i. ,u lu^Z I Parlhia™ 

ruled at Alin-igara ■ tneh itg-Tv -f i "Ii i . . presence to the supremacy of the Arsacidan king ot Persia ; or, looking further back, 

rub at Minagaia, larh party, as it ac,,u red the m, , u.lau, y in tile jeditrcs of the ^ valley of the Indus, where the Greek 


state, ‘ choosing a kin'»' 


th 


[u'red the a-i 

Dr. Vimumt suppos,rthu[ o ..m, ,tl,„ AVUio e., 1 T nr • characters were still retained, as proved by the coins of Kodes and Nones (or Vonones). 

day) were not both Parthiaus, but more prolmhiy Parthian ,nud Imli ui. Thisfiewis 

tlmnuhxhXemelf'?if^ *'"*'* “'‘‘ ‘"‘'‘T t" imagine tb^t to have extended over the delta of 

natiu mflaence „t .i imU mercantile ,uist.„-i.a,..v at huuth pr, vaih . 1 , an.l exau.led the retremhment of a single particle from his text would make it 

include Saurashtra also. Speaking of Menander’s Indian possessions, he s.ays .— 

and .■omniaxial tnf rnrize. that thev must have l.e V,' f'V.,' ’ I'Ti" ' ’ T' !“7, "“"1 'Eiye aal Tbv'Twavm (“Twoinv) duffv ’rpi.v ?ai aal ^le'xpi roe Inayrou ClieMctaoe) apo 

noil, meieh.mt kiim. ‘ ' ' ‘ t 'imnlable ni.d, to the iiidige - yip aMs, raSi Avmios ’EuduS^fwu mo! tov 0aff,\fu! ov 

Something of this fmidal system of govornnn nt is risible to tbi, dav, in ,ho f.ater- M-- nawaAnvV aare.xov, -I r,, SAAnr wapaXlar rVre T,g.ap.^.ree 

n.tyot the ,/,ovpu/.s or chiefs of Kattiwar and Katih. The «ame';oe,ye/i might, aal me SiyepriSor ^ag.Xe.aa, 

Wit iont any nnw.inantable hun,,.., he iledmed fiom Peid.in'i/ed toy,,-, aye, 

oi oral c inttain. bn ISOO there were tirenty or more of these eliu f» in Katch ., •• 2 TWd i fit? 


mil tn. 

'IiIa iiuiM»,».ary tn imagine that 

ill I'ttu racy 

Paithiims altug'.ther. Of the-o Parthian- Ave -re thr lemnaiit in the Parsis, so 
nnmiTou-ly lo,.,ate.l in Gujar.'it an,! -Surat, and . an easily imagine 




' Hamilton's ‘Hiudostun,’ i. 387, 


2 Ibid, i 637. 
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On this important p.i^^aje many ha\c b(‘en thu npiuioiiN »-xprt--«.c 1 by tne learnt 
Bayer refers the third name (the fir-t two buinj,^ hxed a^ tliA Ilypli and Jamud) tot 
mouths of the Ganges : ‘ ([uam Strabo, altciam oram m tritimam noniui.- T€(r(rapi6(rt 
dicit' nempe nullaiu potuit, nisi t[ine ad (iaiiijris tiumiuis ostia ubi et 'S.ty^pra 
regnum.’ Lassen. from whose ' Pentapotamia ' I have cited the above extract, thin 
that the word merely alludes to the coasts in the neighboiuhood of Pattalciie , and 
identities Sigertis with the Sanskrit in the province of Ladii 

Manners places the former in Gujarat . ‘ ad oram maritimam, (pue hodio Gujari 
olim nomine Sanskrit Gurjdtay appellata ost T^craapioarov regionera re6 

Mannertus, quod at veritatera hand dubie proximo acecdit, sed nil certius de \ 
nomine invenio.’ ^ 

Xow, by abstracting, as 1 said before, the twice repeated parti* le t€, or 
changing res to the article tou or rr^y, the whole obsi-nvity of the text di-'appeii 
and the BaaiX^ia rrjs '^apiocrroit KaXoviJLivT] stands forth as tile maritime kingdom 
Saurashtra. This interpretation i> sar. ly mort' natural than the extiuision 
Menander’s rule to the extreme cast of India, nienly to find another maritime dt 
and port tor the Gneco-Latinized corruption of a name Te^'-aiiostia ' 

But we dare not venture on any speculations in regard to Greek nanie^ or affai 
lest we undergo castigation from the Hellenic critics ol Paris who are surprised 
oui* ignorance of authors, amiciit and modern, Greek anl German, who^e works 
regret to say have never yet visited the banks of the Ganges! AVe ‘ Indianist 
must then leave this investigation to M. Baoul Rochette being altogether, 
use his own words, ‘ hors du departement do nos etudc'^ ! ’ 

There are still two series of Saurhshtra coins to be examined, but I have not | 
wholly succeeded in dec}q)hering them, and my readers will doubtless rejoice at si 
an excuse for postponiug their discussion. I cannot, however, let pass the prest 
opportunity of mentioning, as a highly curiou') circumstance, the very great similar 
between the old SaiNkrit and the Greek character. Their '.taking uniformity 1 
comes more palpable the farther W'e retire into aiiti([uity, tlie older the raoiuiments 
have to decyphor; so that even now', while we are quite green in the ^tudv, we raig 
almost dare to advance (with the fear of M. Raoul Rochette before us), that t 
oldest Greek (that written like tin* Phrenieian from riglit to hdt) 4vas nothing m' 
than Sanskrit turned topsy-turvey ! A startling proposition this for those who have 
long implicitly believed in Cadmus, and the introduction from Egjqit of what, perchan 
never existed there. Yet there is nothing very new nor very unnatural in the hv] 
thesis ; since the connection of the Greek witli the Phoenician and Sam tan alp’ 
bets, has been admitted as a strong evidence that ‘ the use of letters travelled p 
gressively from Chaldea to Phneuicia, and thence along the coasts of the Medit 
ranean ’ ; - and the Greek language is now so indisputably proved to be but a br 
of the Sanskrit stem, that it is not likely it should have separated fi om its p * 
without carrying away some genus of the art of writing, already perhaps Ijrough 
perfection by the followrers of Brahma. But my arguments are not tho>e of books 
learning, or even tradition, but solely of graphic similitude and ocular evidence. 

The Greek letters are dressed by a line at the fo< in most ca^O', as A -i:\ A M 
etc. ; — the Devanat^ari arc made even alonir tlie upper surface of the letters, and 
later ages a straight line has been introduced at the top, from which the graiuiitf 


^ ‘ De Pentapotamia Indioa Commentatio ' C. Lassenii, ol. 
* ‘ Pantograpliia,’ p. I 07 . 
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eleln'.■nt^ are ^u^peu(lcd. The Greek alphakt de\oid of all system, and has had 
addition^ made to it at various times. Some of these, as 4» X y fl, arc precisely thoM' 
w’hiiAi present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forms. 

I have placed my evidence at the bottoi of pi. xxiv., taking my Greek type from 
^he well- formed letters on coins, and from the Boustrophedun tablet of Sigeum. 

Of the vowels, A I O and Y, present a striking conformity with the vowels 
and the semivow'els and of the oldest Sanskrit alphabets inverted. The vuwtd 
E is uneonformable, and resembles more the short e of the Zend. The bmg H is a 
later introduction, and appears to bo merely the iteration of the short vowel I, a'« w 
is of OO. 

In the consonants, we lind B T A Z 0 K A M N n P 5 T, in fact every one of tin 
letters, oxeeptina- those of after invention, are represented with considerable exaetnc.^s, 
by the ^ (or double 'Zl ^ the oldest Sanskrit 

alphabet, although there is haivUy a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
modem forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case ; the B A 0 A 
M N n P T refpiirc, like the vowels, to be viewed in an inverted position tae F and 2 
remain unturned : the Z and K require to be partially turned. The A and N may b<' 
deemed a little far-fetched; the B taken from the double r, and the A from t hi- 
a^nirated may also be objected to ; but taking a comprehensive view of the whole, 
it ^seems to me impossible that so constant and so cLjsc a conformity of the alpha- 
betical symbols of two distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of 
a common origin, A\Tiether the priority is to he conceded to the Greeks, the Pela^- 
pian^ or the Hindus, is a question requiring great research, and not less impartialit} , 
to determine. The paleography of India is now becoming daily a more interesting 
and important study, aud it cannot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on 
the connection between the European and Asiatic alphabets.^ 


1 r i naner by Dr. AA'cber, ‘ Ueber den Semitiseben I r^pmng indischen Alp^a- 
hetes ’ is^o^be f^ml in the ^ Zeitschrift der Deutsche,^ etc. for l8o6, p. 389. I ma^ 
have 'occasion to notice this more in detail hereafter. ] 
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